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THE COMMONWEALTH - PRESENT AND FUTURE 
THE RT HON LORD OGMORE, PC, TD, JP 
President-Elect of the Liberal Party 


ECENT events have created confusion in the minds of the British 
public over the position of the Commonwealth In many Common- 
wealth countries overseas there is a simular confusion, accompanied 

by dismay. To most of them it seems as if the British Government has 
been desirous of turning away from Britams traditional overseas policy 
ın favour of a European Continental rôle 

The main cause of this belief has been Bnitain’s application to enter 
the European Economic Community But there are other cases of friction 
m the Commonwealth, such as the festering sore of Kashmur, the bitterness 
between Nigeria and Ghana, the lukewarm support of certain states for 
India and Malaya in their difficulties with China and Indonesia, and the 
deepening crisis in Central Africa and differences of opmion at the United 
Nations Some people wonder whether the Commonwealth has substance 
or whether it is just a fading shadow of an imperial past 

One of the reasons why many advocates wished Britain to enter the 
European Economic Community on suitable terms was that they felt it 
would greatly benefit the Commonwealth for her to do so, but it was 
difficult to explam this sufficiently and undoubtedly the application has 
meant, I hope only temporarily, a certain weakening of Commonwealth 
sentiment in some countries, probably Australia 1s the most affected m 
this way 

So far as Britain 1s concerned, the controversy had an entirely different 
result The Conservative and Liberal Parties lost some electoral support 
owing to ther advocacy of Britain’s joing EEC, the Labour Party, 
although divided, nevertheless by playing a highly equivocal, not to say 
disingenuous, game benefited electorally ın the short run But for the 
first time in this century the British public 1s taking an interest in the 
Commonwealth I ascribe this almost entirely to Lord Beaverbrook and 
his newspapers In the most successful Press campaign ın modern times, 
conducted tirelessly and with brilliance, Lord Beaverbrook and the staffs 
o% his newspapers did what no one else has been able to do, namely, interest 
the British public in the Commonwealth. It is a paradox that for sixty 
years Lord Beaverbrook’s efforts to arouse public sympathy for the old 
Empire, to which he was devoted, had ithe or no effect, yét in the last 
year or so hus efforts for the new Commonwégalth, some of whose leaders 
and policies by no means meet with his approval, should be so crowned 
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with success The Crusader on the Daily Express front page should be 
unchained. and be dressed ın a sarong! 

We must ask ourselves these questions What ıs the Commonwealth? 
Does ıt mean anything any more? If it does, what should be done to 
sustain and develop it? 

Let us take these questions one by one 

W hat is the Commonwealth? 

To me, with my long association with so many of its members, 1t involves 
tremendous emotion 

What 1s remarkable is not that the Commonwealth has ‘been unable as 
yet to solve all its problems, but that ıt exists at all Never previously 
in history have former subject peoples entered into a free association with 
the former mperial power ın a community of this kind It 1s a mystery 
and a marvel 

The Commonwealth is not a piece of international machinery, it 1s not 
a defence system, ıt ıs not an exclusive trading area; ıt does not act as a 
‘bloc’ either at the United Nations or elsewhere 

The Commonwealth 1s a group of independent, sovereign nations with 
some common history, tradition, law, admimistration, legislative processes 
and literature All members recognize the headship of the Queen It ıs 
a friendly and voluntary association of states basically hke-minded, which 
acknowledge the virtues of certain fundamental principles of human rights 
and individual freedom, even if temporarily some of them have to be*put 
into cold storage due to the force of local circumstances That there 
should be war between any of them 1s unlikely, though not :mpossible, 
yet the parties themselves and all the others would spare no effort to 
prevent such a fatalrty When any state ıs attacked by an outside power 
some would immediately come to her aid 

Above all, the Commonwealth, bemg world-wide, consisting of many 
different races and religions living ın brotherhood, whose leading figures 
meet fairly frequently, ıs an example to mankind and 1s potentially a 
force for peace and prosperity The Commonwealth does afford con- 
siderable trading advantages to rts members and the developed countries 
assist the less developed with aid In international affairs, the consultations 
between members with their wide and different experience are of value 

Does the Commonwealth mean anything any more? 

I believe ıt means a great deal It 1s sn my view a portent Apart 
from the fact that it ıs an influence for good in the world ıt may well be 
that 1t 1s an entirely new form ‘of association, the like of which the world 
has never seen before but which may become more common 1n the future 
As it ıs an organization without much formal machinery, a collection of 
states bound together, not by treaties and pacts but by sentiment and 
honour, the Commonwealth, no doubt, belongs to the twenty-first centifry 
rather than the twentieth 

What should be done to sustan and develop the Commonwealth? 

There 1s a great number of things we should do or join our fellow 
members in doing Friendship is a plant that needs to be watered like 
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other plants The following are some of the ways in which the Common- 
wealth association should be watered 
(1) The Idea 
It 1s essential to strengthen and develop Commonwealth institutions so 
that our common ideals can be seen in correct form Only in this way 
can the human mind and heart be moved to understanding and sympathy 
The Queen 1s the most tmportant symbol Naturally people want to see 
her To expect her to make long tours or to have residences all over the 
Commonwealth 1s asking too much, but the Queen would probably be 
able to make short visits to various overseas Commonwealth countries 
for state occasions such as, in countries where she 1s Queen, the opening 
of Parliament and could take occasional holidays in such pleasant spots 
as Bel Retiro on Penang Hill 
The new Commonwealth Institute in Kensington, visited by 15,000 
pepple a week, the Commonwealth Development Corporation which exists 
to assist in the development of overseas territories of the Commonwealth 
and 1s continually extendimg its operations, the Royal Commonwealth 
Society, Marlborough House—the meeting place for Cofamonwealth 
. Conferences, and the Commonwealth Parliamentary Associatron are all 
examples of instrtutions which clothe the idea and which should be 
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supported and developed Itis to be hoped ‘that other Commonwealth 
countries will establish Institutes on the tunes of the Commonwealth 
Instztute’s branch in Scotland, which 1s effectrve and cheap, costing only 
about £5,000 a year to run 
(2) Trade 

The diversity of natural resources, climates, peoples, skills and cost 
of labour in Commonwealth countries offers the opportunity for consider- 
able increases ın Commonwealth trade About one-third of Britain’s 
trade 1s with the Commonwealth, and so there 1s a great field for expansion 
in inter-Commonwealth trade not only in ‘tropical foodstuffs and basic 
raw materials but also in Commonwealth temperate foodstuffs and manu- 
factures and semi-manufactures We should encourage international com- 
modity agreements and strive to liberalise trade by all means, mcluding 
the abolition of all unnecessary tariffs, mport and export quotas and 
agricultural subsidies affecting products from developing countries 

I am, as a rule, against the proliferation of official bodies, but there is a 
pressing need for the establishment of a bigh level “Council for the 
Encouragement of Commonwealth Trade”, to be serviced by the Common- 
wealth Relations Office and the Board of Trade, with the membership to 
be drawn from the Departments concerned, Parliament, industry, com- 
merce, and the Trade Unions I suggest tnat such a council be set up 
without delay to work in close association with the various High <n 
missions from Commonwealth countries m London 
(3) Aid 

We should continue to support and foster such mechanisms of financial, 
technical and managerial assistance as the Colomal Development and 
Welfare Act, Commonwealth Assistance Loans, Exchequer Loans, the 
Commonwealth Development Corporation, the Department of Technical 
Co-operation and the Colombo Plan There 1s urgent need for agricultural 
development and tthe promotion of smallholder agrrcultural schemes m 
Pakistan, Alfrica and Borneo These agencies should continue to act tn 
co-operation with international and other natronal aid organizations 
Already there is a certain amount of co-operation between these sources 
of aid, but this process should be extended and developed We should 
encourage other Commonwealth countries to increase their aid when they 
are able to do so We should establish the Commonwealth Voluntary 
Atd Service on a scale comparable to the former National Military Service, 
giving young people of both sexes an opportunity of two years’ service 
overseas 

Agriculture plays such a predominant part in the Commonwealth that 
there 1s a need for a special high level Commonwealth Agricultural Con- 
ference to be called at as early a date as posstble 
(4) Fiscal policies . 

We should seek a harmonization of fiscal TR throughout the 
Commonwealth, try ard secure the provision of investment guarantees for 
private capital where essential in the interests of developing countries and 
extend the operations of the Export Credit Guarantee Department, turning 
it mto a Statutory Corporation with a non-official Board 
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(5) Information 

As education 1s the lifeblood of the Commonwealth, and commumoations 
are its arteries, informatron comprises its vitamins It is essential to support 
and extend the present means of sncreasing our knowledge of one another, 
as for example by the Institutions I have already named, and by the work 
of the British Council, the Overseas Service of the BBC, the Commonwealth 
Press Union Fellowship Scheme, Reuters and the British Holidays and 
Travel Association Travelling photographic exhibitions are an excellent 
visual aid 
(6) Education 

Education is the most potent source of Commonwealth solidarity Of 
the 60,000 students believed to be in this country, no fewer than 40,000 
came from the Commonwealth We must do all in our power to obtain 
the increase in Commonwealth Universities and Teacher Training Colleges 
of students from other member countries and should give special facilities to 
postgraduate students, as is already done to a limited extent Every 
encouragement should be given to University and other teachers to teach 
in overseas Commonwealth countries for a period without loss of seniority 
(7) Justice 

It thas ‘been a great weakness in the Commonwealth that there ıs no 
Commonwealth Supreme Court of Justice Belatedly the Judicial Council 
of the Privy Council ıs having added to ıt members from several Common- 
wealth countries overseas, but the Committee should be increased by 
adding younger members and more members from other Commonwealth 
countries It should sit from time to time ın the capitals of all countries 
which acknowledge its jurisdiction 
(8) Develop Consultation 

What is needed ıs closer and continuous consultation at all levels 

There should be more frequent consultations between Commonwealth 
Ministers and officials on their departmental subjects, but consultation 
should not end there I would like to see frequent Commonwealth con- 
ferences of the various professions and the major industrial and business 
bodies, political parties, co-operatives and Trade Unions Have, for 
example, Commonwealth doctors, veterinary surgeons, dentists, chartered 
accountants, farmers, bakers, laundrymen, milkmen and grocers ever met 
in conference with their Commonwealth opposite numbers, and if not, 
why not? There is a Liberal International—why not, as part of it, a 
Liberal Commonwealth International? 
(9) The Arts 

We have neglected the arts badly ın our Commonwealth Development, 
but exciting drama, painting, music, architecture, even TV, are being 
produced in Britain and there are fine and eager groups of young artists 
if Britain and overseas The Commonwealth Arts Festival, due to take 
place in 1965, could be an important augury The Exhibitions of Common- 
wealth Artists’ work at the Commonwealth Institute Art Gallery in London 

tas an indication of progress When the National Theatre comes into 

being, it should have special funds to enable it continually to send first 
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class touring compames to the Commonwealth overseas 
(10) Defence 

In addition to our NATO and other collective responsibilities we should 
maintain, in conjunction with our fellow members who are closely con- 
cerned, the necessary military bases in Britain, Aden, Singapore and Hong 
Kong, and the essential garrisons in Britam, Malta, Aden and the Persian 
Gulf, Singapore and Hong Kong for Commonwealth defence, so as to 
use them as the framework for a system of air-transportable strategic 
reserves 
(11) Small Territories. 

A Commission should be set up to advise on the future constitutional, 
economic and social developments of those colomal territories, mainly 
small islands, which would seem to have no viable position as independent 
states in the foreseeable future 
(12) Southern Africa. 

So far as the African Commonwealth is concerned, everything depends 
upon Britain’s attitude towards South Africa, the High Commission 
Territories and Southern Rhodesia We should make :t clear that so far 
as Southern Rhodesia, Bechuanaland and Swaziland are concerned, our 
policy is no different from that established with reference to the other 
British African colonies which have achieved independence In other words, 
they shall have self-government based on universal adult suffrage and, 
later, dependence We should strive to secure agreement for the creatton 
of a Common Services Organization to take over common economic 
services such as railways, posts and airways from the expiring Federal 
Government As for Basutoland, entirely surrounded by the South Afncan 
Republic, probably the best method would be, 1f its people consent, to 
have it declared a Trust Territory of the Umted Nations, to be admunistered 
by the United Nations 
(13) Reform of the Immigration Laws 

We should strive for Commonwealth-wide reform of ummigration and 
expulsion laws on a reciprocal basis so as to achieve a sensible and realistic 
Commonwealth citizenshrp 
(14) International Affairs 

In international affairs, we should explain clearly to the Commonwealth 
the virtues of the Atlantic Partnership in the light of President Kennedy’s 
explanation of it as not looking “inward only, preoccupied with its own 
welfare and advancement It would look outward to co-operation with 
all nations in meeting their common concerns ” 

There should be a Conference on the various Commonwealth Members’ 
attitude to one another so as to establish a more harmonious relationship 
at the United Nations Assembly Most of the friction comes from Brita'n’s 
rôle as a colomal power, but in a year or two she will cease to have amy 
dependent terrrtories, save for a few small islands, and thus it should be 
possible to create a far better tone at the United Nations between members 
than ıs now the case If the newer members could be persuaded of Britain’s 

Concluded on Page 17 


THE CHURCHES— 
POPE JOHN XXMI 


ROBERT SENCOURT 


HEN, at the age of 72, Monsignor Roncalli passed from the 
Nunciature at Paris to be Patriarch of Venice, one might well have 
thought that his main career was over, and this was his gradual 

retirement from the world Tt is now clear that in the five years he passed 
there, this kindly old man was busy with something much more than the 
gemality which made the Venetians feel that he was uniquely approach- 
able, more than the occasional sermons which showed that he was a 
preacher, who could combine with a genial discourse an appeal to reach 
to the essentials of a Christian life For in these talks homeliness and 
loftiness went together ın something of the style of Bunyan But it ıs now 
clear that during those years in Venice the then Cardinal Roncalli had 
clearly worked out what the contemporary world was to expect from the 
Papacy to release ıt from the gilded fetters of 1ts peculiar claims, to join 
it with the general work of all the bishops, to umte it ın goodwill with the 
aspirations of the whole Christian world, to co-operate with that in every 
work for the betterment of mankind. But this, he also saw, was not 
enough a Pope must make the Holy See a centre not for Christendom 
only he must speak with a voice of paternal benevolence for the thousands 
ofemillions who compose the human race he must draw them together in 
the bonds of peace, umiting not merely believers but also nations in unity 
and concord He must meet and welcome the new movements which draw 
Asia and Africa into unity with Europe and the Americas He must, in 
a word, be the Vicar of the Christ who is the true light that lightens every 
man who comes into the world 

It 1s not only Christendom which needs a central focus and the figure 
of a common father The vamety of all those who gather ın the United 
Nations to make something like a hundred governments—these all need the 
sort of common paternal figure who can speak to them all, and for them all, 
and who can remind them that, :f there ıs to be brotherhood, it should. 
reverence and hallow the name of a Father Who ıs ın Heaven and Who 
gives to all men life and breath and all things to dwell on the face of the 
earth 

How many people of five years ago were thinking in these terms of the 
functions of Christendom’s central Bishop? How many Roman Catholics 
had realised that therr Pope had such a place in the present economy of 
a revolutionised world? 

The change in their mentality, the change in the atmosphere of Christen- 
dom as a whole and the creation of a universal goodwill drawing together 
_ the forces of good are to a great extent the work of the old man from 

Northern Italy who passed away at Whitsuntide He effected these changes 
by expressing ın warm and general terms the glow of ‘his own heart, a 
human heart inspired by powers of love from the centre of * Divine Love. 
Throughout his career he had mamfested his wide sympathies, his 
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benevolence, his goodwill to all with whom he came in touch Whether 
they were Anglicans looking for rapprochement with Rome, or priests 
who were unleashed from clericalism, or Bulgarian boys, or young Turks, 
or French leftists, or citizens of Venice (‘rich Venice riotous and human’, 
as Herbert Trench called it), or pugnacious Italian Protestants gathered 
in Congress at Padua, Angelo Roncalli had a fellow-feeling for them all, 
he could welcome them and understand them; and how could they fail to 
respond to his kindness? 

Such were the ways of a shrewd, genial Italian, from a peasant back- 
ground, who became et the age of 45 a papal diplomat in the Balkans, 
and it was so that he went from strength to strength Those Balkan years 
were his preparation for the Nunciature in Paris; in the difficult period 
which followed the war, he had to reconcile the Vichyite feelings of the 
bishops with the Communist elements and to make a modus vivendi 
between French indifference and the needs of Catholic intellectuals Mon- 
signor Roncalli effected this as a gemal host and guest, a bon viveur The 
intellectuals did not take him too senously, but while enjoying his meals 
and his jokes, he quietly negotiated and once again he left general goodwill 
behind him Thorez the Communist, Bidault (then of MRP), Herriot the 
Radical, President Vincent-Auriol, himself a Socialist—all responded 
When he arrived in Venice what was noticed about lum was his approach- 
ability: he was always so pleased to see people But a few discermng 
spirits knew of his capacity to meet the age When Pius XII died, Dow 
Lambert Beauduin, the veteran Monk of Unity at Chevetogne, said “There 
1s only one man who will fit in now, you'll see The man will be Roncalli” 

Very soon after he was elected—it was the French Cardinals who first 
put forward his name in the Conclave—he announced the project which 
henceforth was to dominate his mind the Oecumenical Council The 
idea, he said, came to him as a sudden inspiration, bringing ineffable peace 
When he announced ıt to Tardını whom, though a conservative old Vatican 
official, he had made his Secretary of State, Tardim at once agreed; and 
this the new Pope took as a sign from heaven Up to then he had consulted | 
nobody, not even himself The object of the Council was to rejuvenate 
and adapt the Church, and the Pope was convinced that when that was 
done, but not before, a centre would be provided for the great Oecumemnical 
impulse sweeping Christendom In both particulars he was to prove right 
As Archbishop Lord Fisher has said, the goodwill with which the Council 
was greeted in every quarter achieved one great end of conciliation before 
the Council met at all It provided a fact which could not be undone 

That did not mean that there was no opposition to the work of concila- 
tion 

The opposition was resolute and obstinate Much of ıt came from people 
like Cardinal Godfrey who were good and kindly men but who could note 
conceive that there could be anything better than the dispensations of grace 
they conscientiously administered But nearer the Pope the oppostrtion 
took another form: the form of doubt and pessimism about the contem- 
porary world together with a state of mind which allowed mmpressive 
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ceremonial to throw its ghtternng cloak over paganism and indifference 
Such was the state of mind of the chief opponents of the Papa Giovanm 
It was pushed to obstinate extremes which at one moment brought the 
Council to an impasse Before the Pope died he had taken the needful 
steps to see that this sort of stonewalling could never happen again 

His method was never that of shock action, never the assertion of 
absolute authority he left affairs to adjust themselves by the pressure of 
not only circumstance but opmion Though he knew how many of his 
cardinals and their officials were opposed to his generous and enterprising 
ideas he changed not a single man Tardim was soon to die, which meant 
that he could appoint as Secretary of State (it is the equivalent of Prime 
Minister) a man thoroughly loyal to his own lead This was the Hamlet 
Cocognam whom he had brought back from Washington and who under- 
stood the American Church The Pope’s other great mnovation was the 
Secretariat of Unity, placed under the control of Cardinal Bea who was 
invested with plenary powers 

What had the Patriarch of Venice known of Cardinal Bea who, with 
Suore Pasqualina, had been the inner counsellor of Prus XII? Why did 
he guess that this specialist in biblical study would show boundless enter- 
prise in the work of unity? Why again did the Pope choose the name of 
John XXIII when the John XXIII known to history had been deposed by 
the Council of Basle? Why did Dom Lambert Beauduin divine the issue 
of éhe Papal Conclave of 1958? The answer to these questions is “quiet 
activity behind the scenes among shrewd observers of the trend of Ohristran 
affairs” Indeed the younger and better men were well aware of the need 
of sweeping reform, and the better of the older men listened to what 
these had to say 

This implies something more When Macaulay, ın a famous phrase, 
wrote of the Roman Catholic Church as the supreme example of human 
ingenuity he left out of account what the Church says of the Divine Spirit 
of wisdom, knowledge and understanding, of good counsel and ghostly 
strength It would be too superficial a view of history that would leave out 
of the tustory of a Church its beliefs We cannot understand the 
phenomenal work of John XXIII 1f we ignore his references to the subtlety 
and power of the Spirit or his belief that the Holy Family were abiding 
personalities who from Heaven helped the operation of the Church, or if 
we forget how often he and his Council invoked the Lux Beatissima A 
mysterious breeze is passing over and through the minds of men and draw- 
ing them together to escape the consequences of evil controlling the 
enormous powers they have recently acquired over the forces which con- 
stitute the umiverse “Science sans conscience, c'est la ruine de l'âme”. 
so Rabelais It 1s plain now that the application of recent science without 
the addition of moral and spiritual wisdom threatens the most advanced 
sections of mankind with destruction Against that danger it ıs incumbent 
for the highest Christian authorities to work together with every means 1n 
their power 


Such was the work of this great Pope He drew together all sorts and 
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conditions of men He was not only acknowledged as the central figure 
of Christendom, but he was admired by those with other beliefs, or with 
none. he even broke down the hostility of Moscow In three great en- 
cychcals he set forth hus plans for the unity of Christians, for the good 
relations of the rich and the poor, and finally for true peace, not only 
among classes, but for brotherhood among different races and real unity 
and concord among all those who gather ın the factions and discussions of 
what are called the ‘United Nations” 

Such was the work of this phenomenal old man—such was his gift of 
radiating his special combination of charity, goodwill and commonsense 
In four and a half years he achieved more for the present and future of 
mankind than bis predecessors—though each was a remarkable man—had 
been able to effect ın the preceding 80 years of advancement Indeed, 
there has been no Pope like him since the Reformation 

The fact ıs that he has been the first Pope reallly to meet the Reformatron 
and rts various contributions and convictions: he saw both that Roman 
Catholicism has within ıts own outward unity more than half of Christen- 
dom, and at the same time that in the 270 denominations, there was some- 
thing which Catholicism must not 1gnore any more than these must ignore 
ıt His was the spimt of that Oecumenism which looks to the variety 
of all Christendom that one part may learn another something to the profit 
of all, which follows the Christian counsel that each of us should take the 
beam from his own eye before he complains of the mote in anothers: 
it 1s the Oecumenism which sees that God’s mercy 1s over all His works 
and that He has spoken to mankind ın divers tıme and manners, has given 
revelations through history, through science, through philosophy, through 
nature, as well as in the religion which centred upon Him in whom all 
things consist “In Him was life and the life was the light of men” It is 
for some to declare what and whom others ignorantly worship Such was 
the task to which John XXIII set his bishops 

Many sought to impede and narrow the work of the Council, but already 
in its first Session these had received a shock, and before the Pope died 
he had gone far to free the Council from the many and great dangers 
caused by the mistakes of those who had sought to dominate the Prepara- 
tory Commissions The arm of these had been not change, but rigid 
complexity What today needs is srmplicity—to reduce faith to essentials 
on which more and more can agree, while allowing freedom and variety on 
things that are not essential: this 1s not to be confused with intellectual 
subtleties, but to deepen spiritual lrfe. Such 1s the work towards which in 
his last months the Pope has been guiding the Council at the same time 
as through the Encyclical Pacem in Terris he looked beyond the subtleties of 
theology to the safety, honour and welfare of all mankind 

As the Pope pressed on with this work, he was well aware that he would 
be unable to preside over the Council till rt attained the ends he designed 
for tt He had long known that he was suffering from a slowly developing 
cancer Befere the first Session ended it had laid him low He then set 
to work to have everything in order for rts resumption mine months after 

Concluded on Page 46 
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THE ANGLICAN-METHODIST CONVERSATIONS 
JODRELL SCALES 


T 1s an odd paradox that nothing seems to contribute to bitter anmmosity 
more than the holding of high principles The history of Church 
relations provides innumerable instances of this curious attitude which 

has made men love all the world except those who differ from their 
theological conclusions Even the natural tolerance and natrve pragmatism 
of the British people have not prevented involvement ın these prejudices 
which have relieved so many feelings and yet done so much to prevent 
the pursuit of truth Happily better days appear to have come An 
Anglican Archbishop, a Methodist President and a Presbyterian Moderator 
have talked with the Pope, Protestant observers have attended the Vatican 
Council and there ıs joint action between Churches on some social questions 
At the least clerical courtesy thas been established and various flocks have 
been urged to understand more tolerantly the position of the other fellow 
Courtesy can mean as well as cost nothing and only the future can prove 
whether the barriers between Roman and Protestant commumons can 
really be scaled 

Relations between denominations in Britain have for a number of years, 

at least at surface level, been cordial Issues which made many battle 
grounds in former days have not been to the fore There are fore- 
gatherings of spiritual Jeaders in the meetings of the British Council of 
Churches and most congregations have learned te pronounce that now 
favourite word, ecumenical 

With so much un common and so much lost because of divided organiza- 

tion it 1s not surprising that there is talk of closer unity More people 
than Mr Bumble have seen the advantages of one estabhshment to house 
kindred minds rather than the isolation of separate dwellings Conversations 
have been taking place for a long time between different bodies 

Most crucial of all ıs perhaps that between the Anglican and Methodist 

Churches This has passed the first whisperings of affection To say that 
a proposal of marriage has been made by either would be to travel too 
fast, but the two have discussed all the obstacles that would have to be 
removed before beginning formal courtship and both families are bemg 
enjoined to face the position, not in the terms of pleasant platitudes that 
might characterize a vote of thanks moved by the Vicar at a Methodist 
garden party, but as something real and possible 

The conversations between the two were formally authorized in the 

summer of 1955 Both the Convocations of Cantenbury and York agreed 
that the then Archbishop of Canterbury should invite the Methodist Church 
to discuss the possibility of closer relations The terms were purposely 
left wide and vague The Methodist Conference, meeting ın Manchester, 
accepted the invitation by standing vote with less than a handful of 
dissentients Teams were selected and each side included men with strong 
views which might prove difficult It would have been possible to have 
chosen enthusiasts for re-union from both Churches and by packing the jury 
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produce a favourable report quickly The lesson learned by Woodrow 
Walson when he did not have Republicans at Versailles was learned, with 
the result that any document produced must have as authority the mark 
of study by people to whom union for union’s sake would be rejected 

“Open agreements secretly discussed” was the policy of ecumenical 
diplomacy For more than seven years the teams had regular meetings, 
usually in the dignified surroundings of a University College, resolutely 
refusing to say what was being said There was an intermm report in 1958 
which was largely a statement of cases, but not until February of this 
year were proposals presented On the Anglican side there was unanimity 
On the Methodist side four of the negotiators felt so strongly that they 
issued a.munority statement 

Convocations have both sent the proposals down for consideration at 
all Church levels so that views might be expressed, and the Methodist 
Conference ın July was expected to do the same After intensive local 
consideration ıt is hoped that decisions might be recorded by 1965 

The report ıs by theological standards a piece of remarkable clarity 
Plain speech and clerical office are seldom mutually associated, which is 
perhaps one of the reasons why the Churches do not attract the masses 

It 1s suggested that sf the scheme be accepted there shall be a Service of 
Reconciliation in which Bishops shall welcome Methodists and Methodists 
welcome Anglicans Later episcopal ordinations shall become the 
Methodist rule Methodist Bishops will be created Meanwhile inter- 
communion will become possible This has proved up to now a difficulty 
The Methodist practice 1s to give communion to any sincere religious 
seeker whilst the Anglican sees ıt as a sacred family feast of the Church 
to which the confirmed shall come Under the new arrangement each 
Church will agree to observe the discipline of the other, which means that 
unconfirmed Anglicans will not be eligible to take part ın Communion in 
a Methodist Church ‘This may prove to be one of the thorny points in 
futher negotiations, though an undertaking that each Church should observe 
the discipline of the other seems to be reasonable Equally it is question- 
able whether any trouble will arise ın fact An unconfirmed Anglican 
who takes the Sacrament seriously is not likely to make a habit of 
participating illegally ‘by going to a Methodist Church The use of 
fomented wines, which 1s the Anglican custom, has already oreated stirrings 
among the extreme teetotal element of the Methodist Church, but ıt 1s 
not being magnified to the level of a major difficulty by responsible 
Methodist leaders The existing right of the Methodists to maintain full 
communion with other Free Churches 1s conceded 

The proposals, 1f adopted, would mean close working together towards a 
goal of complete and organic unity When the report was presented, the 
Bishop of Oxford maintained that st would be unreasonable to expest 
the Methodists to come mto the Church of England without the latter 
acquiring more freedom to regulate its own affairs This visualises striking 
changes ın the Anglican constitution, and though the Methodists seem to 
have to make all the concessions in the first stage, there ıs no denying 
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the magnitude of the changes which the Anglicans must face in the later 
stages 1f the scheme 1s accepted 

The Methodist dissentients have summed up numerous objections: “to 
move from a Church commrtted to the evangelical faith into a heterogeneous 
body permitting and even encouraging unevangelical doctrines and practices 
would be a step backward which not even the desirability of closer relations 
would justify” This is despite the conceded right of the Methodists to 
have the “same liberty of interpretation of the nature of episcopacy and 
priesthood as that prevailing in the Church of England”. 

The Anglican reaction thus far seems to be more friendly than the 
Methodist The absence of a minority report is significant Methodists 
are by their nature given to volubility, and it ıs not surprising that feeling 
seems to have been more mtense To assess the final reaction at this stage 
would be a hazardous prophecy On the surface no two Church bodies 
should come together more naturally than the Anglican and Methodist 
Methodism began as a movement in the Anghcan Church Tts founder 
John Wesley, died as he lived, an ordained clergyman of the Church of 
England Brother Charles, the hymn writer, also a cleric, deplored ‘that 
John ever permitted the separation which he had never planned Theo- 
logically there has never been distinction between the fundamental doctrines 
of the two Ohurches and on the classic issues which have divided 
Anglicanism and Dissent, Methodism has not a distinctive view Certainly 
any new Wesley who arose in the Anglican Church of today would not 
end by forming a new denomination 

Convincing as these surface arguments may be, they can be deceiving 
Methodism itself has been the victim of splits and divisions which, though 
healed in a general unity, have left divided attitudes behind The Primitive 
and United Methodists gave a place to laymen which did not coincide with 
the authoritarianism of Wesley’s Legal Hundred Some of the arguments 
which are, and which will be, used against Union are those of the ultra 
Free-Churchman The modern Methodist Church restricts the right to 
administer Communion to the ordained mimstry “as a matter of Church 
order”, but gives dispensation to certain laymen in districts where the 
lack of ministers would make the holding of sacramental service infrequent 
These dispensations are given only by Conference itself to people satıs- 
factory to it, and many in the Church would welcome the disappearance 
of the dispensation which would not be necessary if there were more 
munisters available Equally, others regret that dispensation need be given 
and sigh for the days of the old disunity when the minor denominations 
placed, no barrier on laymen giving the sacrament 

It has been wisely said that in this country religious differences do not 
coincide with denominational labels Early association and family tradi- 
tion keep people in denominational loyalties far more than conscious and 
deliberate assessment of their theological and intellectual pots of view 
Methodism, though an eighteenth century plant, derived. much of its 
impetus from nineteenth century conditions The Church of that day was 
a big crusader against drink and gambling, and this attrtude has been 
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maintained The idea that the Anglicans are not so definite on these 
issues has an influence on certain minds which equate total abstinence 
and entire refraimmng from gambling with religious sincerity This 1s 
despite the fact that the Methodist Church does not make such abstinences 
a condition of membership and that so recently as the Conference of 1962 
it accepted the right of Lord Rank to maintain Methodist office despite 
his active association with bingo Whether the Church fully appreciated 
that the Conference was simply vindicating a tolerance which had always 
existed was doubtful, but ıt was a sad rebuff for any who would narrow 
Church membership to such limited condrtions 

The undue emphasis which sections of Methodism have placed on these 
questions has in the opinion of many in the Church won it an unjustified 
Yeputation for narrowness of outlook Curiously, on such thorny questions 
as divorce, Methodism, like other Free Churches, has tended to think more 
liberally than the Anglican Church without in any way compromising an 
essential insistence on the sanctity of marriage 

The many issues involved in the Conversations will doubtless have voluble 
ventilation in the local discussions which are envisaged, but the Anghcan- 
Methodist negotiators have not the field to themselves The Congrega- 
tionalists and Presbyterians are to talk again, the Congregationalists greeting 
the proposal with enthusiasm at their last Union meeting 

A spur to all such movements 1s provided by developments overseas 
where native Churches seizing independence have little patience with 
divisions which have their beginning in English political situations as much 
as in theological disagreement There is also the unpalatable thought that 
in Britain church-going declines, though religious mterest stimulated by 
other means continues to grow Possibly the price of coal and cost of 
building mamtenance will bring religious bodies together more quickly 
than theological agreement This would be unity for the wrong reasons 
It may be that ancient differences will prevail and all the years of negoti- 
ation will be wasted Such a conclusion would not leave any of the 
Churches involved just as they were before talks started The outside 
world would see them more and more as traditron-governed sects sticking 
stubbornly to individual points of wew Whether these will promote 
spiritual prosperrty ın a challenging age 1s questionable Coleridge had 
hard things to say of those who “loved Christiamity more than truth” How 
much greater the indictment of those who might prefer their own particular 
brand of Churchianity ın a time when the wider faith faces both massive 
menace and considerable opportunity 
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MY ARGUMENT AGAINST THE BISHOP OF 
WOOLWICH l 


T N COMMINS 


HE word ‘God’ denotes the ultrmate depth of all our being, the 
ground and meaning of all our existence This ground of Being 1s 
the transcendant personal relationship of Love Only in this Love 

can we find God, because God is Love 

This I beleve to be the core of philosophy of the Bishop of Woolwich 
And whilst I would be the last to deny tts affinity to truth, I do, on the 
other hand, feel that ıt amounts to a perversion of the truth 

The validity of this philosophy, as I see it, relies on the statement that 
‘God 1s Love’ If we all agree, as we do, that God 1s Love, tt follows 
that ‘finding’ this Love must also mean ‘finding’ God, otherwise we should 
have to deny that God ıs really Love This 1s all very true, but it 1s not 
necessarily a complete or final exposition of God. Nor ıs it the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

I should therefore, in this paper, like to examine the statement ‘God is 
Love’ For, although the truth of this is not questioned either by the 
Bishop or anyone else, ats meaning and intention are not so clearly cut 
anf dried And I have reason to believe that ıt is by mistaking the meaning 
and intentton of this statement, that the Bishop 1s Jed to the conclusions 
he reaches* And if we can expose the error he has made, the whole 
theory put forward in Honest to God collapses To this end we shall 
now turn 

There are two possible ways of looking at the statement in question. 
First, rt could be intended as a defimtion ‘This means that God by 
definition 1s Love, and God 1s the same as, and no other than, this Love If 
God is by definition Love, we can replace without loss the word ‘God’ 
by the word ‘Love’ Thus, whatever Love 1s, God is, and no more Second, 
it could have the intention of identification This means that when we 
talk of Love, we identify it with God, in the sense that the idea of God 
is inseparable from the idea of Love Thus whenever we talk of Love, we 
cannot but help at the same time to be talking about God 

The statement that ‘God is Love’ can therefore work ether as a definition 
or as an identification And there 1s clearly a wide gulf in meaning, n- 
tention and import fixed between these two If we agree that the intention 
of the statement is to define, we must hold the totalitarian idea that whatever 
Love is, God is And that closes the matter But ıf we agree that its 
intention is to identify, we cannot be quite so restrictive We shall have 
tO reduce the totality of our assertion and say that Love 1s to be identified 
with God in the sense that this Love is God-Love We could not say that 
whatever Love is, God is, and nothing else can matter in getting to know 
who or what we mean ‘by the word ‘God’. 

* Honest to God SCM, 5s 
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The Bishop evidently wishes to regard the statement as a definition f 
Thus, when he finds this Love, he has at the same time found God This’ 


Love ıs God, and God zs this Love and nothing else. And if, of course, 
“Love is God in this way, he can argue without any difficulty that God 


is not a supernatural person existing in His own nght. For God is this . 


Love and nothing else, and the theory that God is a separate being ‘has to 


make a dignified exit We should have to concur, provided that the . 


statement is one of definition 

As against this, however, I argue that the Bishop errs in thinking the 
statement to be intended as a definition Itis not It 1s one of identification 
And 1f so, we can then assert that God is actually a supernatural being in His 
own night And in saymg that ‘God 1s Love’ we do not have to reduce 
God to a Love relationship and nothing else, but we attribute to Him, 
and identify with Him, this Love He ıs, if you like, this Love and some- 
thing more as well As the Bible points out, God is indeed Love—but, 
more than this, God is a Spirit, too! 

In order to demonstrate the insufficiency of the Bishop’s position, let 
us carry it to its logical conclusion We shall then discover what wild 
ramifications 1t embodies 

To start with, it is possible that this Love relationship could cease to 
exist If we were suddenly engaged in total nuclear war and if the human 
race were destroyed, this Love, this very ground of our being and existance, 
would have to die along with man But tf Love dies, God dies, too! And 
can we conceive of God as being able to die? For, if this Love in man 1s 
God, then when all men are wiped out, Love can no longer exist because 
man no longer exists, and God no longer exists because He 1s this Love 
(or was!) Moreover, the Bishop himself says that this Love, this God, 
1s unconditional—but how can st be? For the existence of this Love, or 
God, depends on whether man exists! Love, or God, is hence conditional 
on man’s existence, since the very ground of our existence must inevitably 
perish if man goes The ground of our existence cannot possibly exist 
without us, since it 1s only in man that the ground of man’s being can be 
exhibited God is therefore no longer unconditional or transcendent, so 
it seems, but the very opposite 

But there ıs more than this to come If Love and God are synonymous 
{as they are by definition), we must fall into all sorts of confusions We 
could not, for example, meaningfully assert “Thou shalt Love the Lord 
thy God’, because we would not be saying anything worth saying And 
why? Because st could be recast as “Thou shalt Love Love’ And how 
can you love or not love Love when loving or not loving Love already 
presupposes and begs its own object? Again, to say ‘God so loved the 
world’ would be equally meaningless, because saying ‘Love loved the 
world’ amounts to saying nothing whatsoever For ‘Love loved’ now 
presupposes and ‘begs its own subject, and, anyway, what else could Love 
do but love? And, we may well ask, is st a meaningless, worthless, or 
utterly redundant thing to say that God loved the world? 

Jesus said both these things, that you shall love God and that God loved 
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the world Was He just wasting his breath and mouthing a lot of sentences 
that have no real stuff or import about them at all? Furthermore, ıt would 
make nonsense of such propositions as ‘God hates sin’ or ‘God does not 
love evil’; since recasting both these propositions, ‘Love hates sin’ would 
mvolve a demail of the function of Love (which is to love and not hate), and 
‘Love does not love evil’ would be self-contradictory in so far as it makes 
out that at trimes Love could not love Can we make sense of all this? . . 


No The Bishop’s philosophy must go, because in the final analysis-, 
rt serves no other purpose than to land us fairly and squarely in a real 
muddle There is a lot of truth reflected in what he says, but there ıs 
an error in the framework into which he fits this truth, and this must there- 
fore distort the truth Such a distortion might well appeal to those who 
cannot digest the truth in its naked form, but do we find any good excuse 
for dipping the batt in sweet poison in order to make the fish bite? 


We are obliged to conclude that the statement ‘God 1s Love’ 1s a state- 
ment of identification, not of definition And this, I submit, 1s where the 
Bishop flounders God remaims a Being in His own right, a Being who 
is characterized by, identified with, and unthinkable without, Love—which 
is a large, xf not the largest, part of what we mean by God Certainly, 
talking about Love 1s talking about God, but it is not to be supposed that 
Love, only Love, and nothing else besides is all we mean by the word 
‘God’. 


THE COMMONWEALTH—Conceluded from Page 6 


bona fides this could be done, The fact 1s that many of the newer 
Commonwealth countries and some of the older ones are suspicious of 
Britain’s intentions ın Southern Africa and towards the United Nations 
in consequence of unsympathetic statements by certain British Ministers. 


We could also urge our fellow members to support a United Nations 
development which becomes more and more urgent as time goes on, 
namely the creation of a permanent force to deal with international “bush- 
fires” What is needed is a separate and permanent naval, military and 
air force, together with the necessary military government or civil affairs 
component, created, controlled and paid by, and owing sole allegiance to, 
the United Nations, with its own command structure and staff 

If the methods I have suggested could be introduced, I am sure that 
the Commonwealth, instead of flying on only one wing as at present, 
would really begin to realize sts true potential as a world-wide brotherhood, 
standing for peace and prosperity 
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‘MZURI KENYA’ 
MOLLY MORTIMER 


HE man who geve me a lift from Nairobi airport in the rain drove 
at seventy miles an hour on the wrong side of the road “You don’t 
drive on the night or the left ın Kenya, you drive on the good side’, 

sard he 

Thus 1s an ideal political motto for that country, and the tenor of the 
recent elections even gives some hope of its realisation Whether superficial 
or not, the inter-racial atmosphere in Kenya remains relaxed, ın delightful 
contrast to the tension one feels in America, not only in the deep South. 
There 1s no logic to this, but time and again observers of this beauteful and 
absurd land conclude helplessly. ‘It could only happen in Kenya’ In 
Nairobi, great skyscrapers jostle shanties and a homesick tudor-style 
cottage, an ostrich cen gallop down Government Road and land up at 
Leg. Co without comment Indeed, the game park ın the suburbs must 
be unique’ ıt has a fence on one side only, to protect the ammals from the 
railway! If they rua short of water they leave the park and make for the 
reservoir. Taxes are paid only by the European and Asiatic minority— 
except for the small personal tax On the last day of its payment im 
April, the total of £22,000 was neatly filched from the Government, safe 
and removed doubtless via East African Airways, which, crazily, in a 
bankrupt country, is one of the very few lines to show a handsome profit, 
despite all the efforts of Inland Revenue This body ıs housed in a 
portentous building, erected by a humble Indian railway clerk Rather 
later than sooner, it occurred to the official mind to wonder how he 
financed ıt He had never paid any taxes Sensibly, instead of putting 
him ın prison, they function there rent-free 

In the same spirit of common sense, Kenya elections are held after the 
rains In England, July is said to be the peak month of crime and accident 
In Kenya ıt ıs in the dry, dusty days before the rains that tempers run 
high The rains were late and very heavy this year They damped down 
the very heavy poll qmte as much as the unobtrusive presence of the armed 
forces Nairobi, at times one vast puddle of marooned cars, was like the 
Ancient Mariner, with water everywhere and none to drink The mains 
near the Sasamua dam were flooded and broken While political leaders 
preached immediate Africamsation and removal of British bases, the 
British army and techmcians of all races were co-operating in a muddy and 
dangerous week to get back clean water for the 270,000 inhabitants of the 
capital before an epidemic began 

The elections showed the same mixture of responsibility and the 
ridiculous There could be no postal voting, and since the poll® for 
Assembly, Senate and Regions was spread over several days and meant a 
long journey home, ıt was a week’s hohday for many of the 23 million 
registered voters And for some unregistered In the Kisu distnct, 500 
children obtained voting papers, and some were discovered in glasses and 
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false moustaches At Nandi, where Youth Wings on both sides showed 
signs of aggression, they were persuaded to make a football match of ıt 
Candidates and agents jomed ın and the result, mercifully, was a draw 
Elders were not always better One old man tried very hard to put a live 
cock in the ballot box The cock 1s the electoral symbol of KANU, the 
majority patty of Jomo Kenyatta and Tom Mboya What, one wonders, 
would he have done in order to vote KADU, whose symbol is the human 
hand! Six babies born in the excitement of the polling booth, and forty 
arrests, are not bad with so much at stake It was only enthustasm which 
overwhelmed one unfortunate polling officer, who had run out of identity 
mk, and had to be taken to hospital There was indignation at Njoro, 
where one party, which shall be nameless, told potential rivals to put their 
cross against the unwanted cand:date And at a remote village school, 
women being taught how to vote were also shown where to put the cross 

The election results were not a draw, but reasonable enough to produce 
a strong Opposition without stalemate, and stability (with luck) without 
dictatorship On both sides the battle was fought tribally, by KANU with 
its alliance of Kikuyu and Luo versus the other 63 tribes of KADU The 
APP, wholly Wakamba, who make up 70 per cent of the armed forces, 
Imed up wth KADU For while Kenyatta warned a party rally in Nyert 
that f KADU came to power ‘it will signal the end of the Kikuyu as a 
tribe’, Mboya in Narob stated that KADU could not form a stable 
government since it excluded the major tribes On the other hand a 
KADU supporter warned that Luo and Kikuyu in the Coast Civil Service 
would be repatnated 1f they did not support him 

While both party programmes followed the same Imes on most points, 
the vital difference remained of stress on strong central government (KANU) 
or Mapmbo, Regronalism (KADU) It ıs because the latter principle, 
protecting the minor tribes, 1s enshrined in the present constitution, that 
KANU leaders, during the electoral campaign, openly said it would have 
to be altered, even without the 75 per cent majority required for such 
changes This could indeed have been foreshadowed at the Moshi Con- 
ference of Afro-Asian sohdartty early this year, when a Resolution was 
passed saying that such agreements, signed before the departure of colonial 
powers, ‘should not be considered binding on the liberated peoples’ while 
Kenyatta observed ominously that the ‘party system 1s only a way to the 
end and it ıs not the end :tself’ 

KADU, the Opposition party, accuses KANU of bad farth in any such 
repudiation of a constitution which it had agreed should be the basis for 
the future While the constitution 1s neither as sacrosanct as KADU 
would like, nor as temporary as KANU makes out, it poses a difficult 
problem As Mr Sandys told the Commons after the final agreement had 
bees reached with the African Ministers 

‘The points of disagreement were mainly concerned with the balance of power 
between the central and the regional authomties and with the varous tribal 
aspirations and fears which are inextmcably connected with ıt Unhappily the 
whole of political hfe in Kenya today ıs permeated by inter-tmbal mvalry and 


suspicron and any constitution which ignored ‘this hard fact would be doomed 
to faure’ 
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Whatever future constitution is agreed upon, the British Government 
will probably get the blame. It has been able to shelve the question of 
East African Federation until independence, and avoid the obloquy of 
another Federation on :ts hands The Somali problem may yet be solved 
by the African Powers of Addis Ababa The fate of Zanzıbar and 
the Coastal stryp may be left to Kenya’s Government, though this may 
mean throwing them to the wolves, like the European minority, despite 
categorical promises to the contrary Only one thing can be said about 
the constitution ıt will be worth nothing unless it is to KANU’s hking 

But East Africa 1s not West Afmca Her leaders have learnt from 
Ghana and the Congo If in the new Federation, the one-party system 
of Tanganyika resembles that of Ghana, the monarchy with four kingdoms 
of Uganda is umque, and however regional, Kenya will not be Nigeria 

Above all, though m the context of cold war and the Volta scheme, 
Nkrumah was able to uphold Ins faith of seeking first the Kingdom of 
Politics, Kenya’s very intelhgent financial ministers will wisely probably 


_ put the economic horse ın front of the political cart. They are aware that 


Kenya depends on foreign investment and European export crops, that 
she has a vast deficit, and that the £43 milhons of British aid im the last 
five years will not suffice, any more than the further £103 millions promised 
by Mr Sandys for 1963 They are also aware of the vast gap between 
themselves and their followers To create hardworking habits which, will 
produce that surplus necessary to maintain government is not easy 
Especially ıs # not easy to people whipped up by politics One European 
agricultural officer has been m despair because his villages would not plant 
this year They had been told that, with ‘Uhuru’, the ‘moneymaking 
machine’ would be thers with no more need to work ff ithe leaders can 
control their followers even at the cost of some democracy, Kenya will 
survive 

The man who gave me a lift from the airport was complaining that the 
leopards in his garden had eaten his dog But he was not ın the least 
perturbed at having leopards in the backgarden His angle of vision was 
not that of an English suburbanite And that is Kenya There is always 
danger The only question 1s how best to deal with it Character and 
courage have built this country, and created the largest city between Cairo 
and Johannesburg from the Masai ‘place of cold water’ in Nairobi’s swamp 
With the smallest encouragement this will go on If you help someone in 
Kenya they say ‘Mzvuri’, a swahil word meaning roughly, ‘OK: its all 
might’ One can only say now as independence looms ‘Mzuri Kenya’ 
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HAITI IN GEOPOLITICS 
PROFESSOR JOSEPH ROUCEK 


T was not so long ago that the Caribbean, the ‘backyard’ of the United 
States, was mainly dominated by Washington American hegemony 
over the Cambbean and northern Latin America had been claimed 

there even before the Spanish-American War (most explicitly by Secretary 
Olney during the Venezuelan boundary dispute) After 1898, with the 
acquisition and occupation of advanced offshore bases ın Cuba and Puerto 
Rico, American influence in the Caribbean became paramount beyond any 
doubt Operating from Cuba and Puerto Rico, President Theodore 
Roosevelt was to find st relatively simple to manceuvre the winning of the 
Panama Canal Zone, the maintenance of a force-~n-being made the later 
evolution of the Monroe Doctrine much easier to formulate and to fulfil 

A natural outgrowth of the new bases was the southward extension of 
the area of Latin America in which the United States was able to exercise 
primacy Before the war, Mexico, the West Indies, and Central America 
had marked the effective hmuts of American power, after the war, American 
control extended to substantially all South America north of the ‘bulge’ 
of Brazil 

Note also that when President Roosevelt obtained the Panama Canal 
Zone in 1903 by direct and effective, rf questionable, action, he laid down 
the*‘Roosevelt corollary’ to the Monroe Doctrine, thereby giving the US 
the self-proclaimed right to mtervene into the domestic affairs of the Latin 
American countnes Spurred by the protection thus guaranteed, American 
investinents flowed into the Caribbean, American government action in 
promotion and support of this effort rapidly gained the unpopular name of 
‘dollar diplomacy’ and contributed to the lasting discredit of the US in 
Latin America 

But what a reversal of the situation today! 

Between 1926 and 1943 emerged the Good Neighbour Policy ın the 
‘patterns of policy action’ During the years of the Coolidge Administra- 
tion the possibility of domination of the South American hemisphere by 
superior force alone began to lose any attraction it might once have had 
for US policy-makers By Franklin Roosevelt’s third term not only the 
attraction but even the possibility had disappeared The latter did not 
vanish because US interest in South America had diminished or because 
US mvolvement in the area had become less intense, ıt was rather that a 
new rationale of power and responsibility had emerged from the post- 
World War I experience of tthe US, featuring the policy of non-intervention 
and non-interference 

This policy of ‘recrprocity’ has now become a nightmare for the US 
Today the ‘backyard’ of the United States is the abode of Soviet Russia’s 
first satellite in the Western Hemisphere It accommodates at least 17,500 
Russians, including 5,000 combat troops, ın Cuba, and with Soviet missiles 
concealed ın caves which can be deployed ‘in a matter of hours’ Castro- 
Communist subversion ıs penetrating the Western hemisphere; Cuba ıs 
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operating schools to train youths of other Latin nations m terrorism, 
sabotage and guerrilla warfare While Khrushchev maintains in Cuba the 
most formidable military base in the hemisphere outside the US, Washing- 
ton’s policy now, in practice, defends and protects Castro from any possible 
invasion by exiled Cubans and at a cost of $53 millions in drugs and 


supplies 
One wonders what has happened to the famed principle of American 
foreign policy ‘Milhons for defence, not a penny for tribute!’ and 


to the concept of the Monroe doctrine! 


Baiti’s Cauldron 

A similar embarrassing question can be asked about bantam-sized Harti 
This home of musery hs the dubious prize at stake under the disputed 
tyranny of Haiti’s President, Francois Duvalier, who is quite a headache 
to the Kennedy Administration American officials spoke two years ago 
hopefully of ‘evolution, not revolution’ in Latin America and today pro- 
nounced that ıt is ‘one minute to midmght’ in the southern hemisphere, 
though they hope to stretch ıt into ‘a very long minute’ A bitter quarrel 
between the Dominican Republic and Haiti has been threatening to push 
crisis-ridden Laos and South Vietnam off the front pages of world’s news- 
papers In contrast to American policy after the turn of the present 
century, the Kennedy Administration has been extremely reluctant to send 
the Marines into Harti, although navy ships, aircraft and amphibious forces, 
including about 2,000 Marines, have been stationed just outside Harfian 
waters, helping to evacuate US citizens from Port-au-Prince 


Geographic Backbone 

Haiti: ıs about the size of Maryland (10,714 square miles) and has a ’ 
population of 4,233,000 (1961) It 1s the only French-speaking republic 
m the Americas, occupymg the western third of the island known as 
Hispaniola, the second largest of the Greater Antilles, lying between Cuba 
on the West and Puerto Rico on the East The boundary which separates 
it from the Dominican Republic to the East ıs 241 miles long 

Most of the population comprises negroes, the remainder are mulattoes 
descended from former French settlers and slaves 

The country has several questionable distinctions 

It has the highest rate of ilteracy (90 per cent) in the hemisphere It 
is also the most densely populated country in Latin America Although 
French 1s the official language, French Creole, a dialect, 1s spoken by the 
majority The teaching of English in the schools 1s obligatory, but not 
many go to Hatty’s schools Roman Catholicism is the main religion, but 
the clergy are mostly French and Canadian Unemployment averages 60 
per cent and lfe expectancy 1s only 32 6 years 

Farming—bare subsistence farming—occupies over 80 per cent of an 
estumated 4 2 million Haitians, they scrape out an existence of land depleted 
by overcultivation Where new lands had been cleared, m mountainous 
— tropical rains have largely washed away the thin cover of fertile 
topsoi 
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Gross national product in 1961 averaged 368 gourdes (about $75 per 
person) This 1s the lowest in the Americas, wealth 1s concentrated in an 
éhite minority and poverty is the way of life for most Haltians 

The muinerals—largely undeveloped—ainclude copper, gold, silver, iron, 
antimony, tin, sulphur, coal, mckel and gypsum Coffee is the chief 
product, along with sisal, cotton, raw sugar, bananas, cocoa, and tobacco, 
rice is grown for domestic consumption There is also a large production 
of molasses, rum and other spirits are distilled Logwood and other 
valuable woods are exported Cattle breeding has increased in recent 
years Tourism has been bringing more and more dollars and 1s served 
by several major airlines, with an international airport at Port-au-Prince. 


History and Government 

Hispaniola Island was discovered by Columbus in 1492 That part of 
the island which ıs now Harti was ceded to the French in 1697 They called 
it Saint-Dominique and mmported African Negroes to work sugar and cotton 
plantations A former slave, Toussamt L’Ouverture, headed a successful 
revolt against the French Directory in 1798, another, General Jean-Jacques 
Dessalines, declared the island independent in 1803 and restored the 
original Indian name, Hayt (mountainous) Five years later General 
Faustin Elie Soulouque became President, and on August 26, 1849, pro- 
claimed himself Emperor, under the title of Faustin I, he amended the 
Constitution and created a nobility and in 1850 was crowned with great 
pomp But his despotism produced revolution, and in 1859 he was 
followed by General Fabre Geddrard, who went into obhvion m 1867 
Then started a period of anarchy, with many Presidents 

In 1869 the US appointed Ebenezer Don Charles Basset, a Negro, as 
Minister Resident and Consul General ın Haiti This was the first appoin’- 
ment of a coloured Amencan to a diplomatic post In 1874 and 1875 
Haiti secured two large loans of 3 milhon and 12 milhon piastres, respec- 
tively, from France, imposmg a heavy burden on the country Around 
1900 the first ratlroad was constructed from Cap Hartien to the Grand 
Riviére du Nord German investors also received several concessions for 
the construction of railroads Despite a pernod of political violence (1910- 
1915), many Cubans emigrated to Haiti towards the end of the last century 
on account of the severity of Spanish rule in Cuba, most of them made a 
valuable contribution to Harti’s economic life as excellent workers 

In 1904, during Nord Alexis’ administration, several attacks by natives 
upon French and German citizens resulted in foreign intervention Alexis 
was overthrown In 1913, Michel Oreste became the first cıvihan President 
of Haiti But, following the usual Haitian pattern, his hberal regime soon 
transformed itself into despotism and a revolt threw hım out In 1915 
Vilprun Gauillaume Sam took the Presidency, but shortly afterwards a 
massacre of political prisoners took place at Port-au-Prince, and the 
President, deemed the initiator of the massacre, was assassinated Washing- 
ton resolved to send Marines to the country to restore order They 
remained there until 1934, although American financial control lasted unt. 
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1947. On August 12, 1915, Sudré Dartiguenave was elected President in 
an election supervised by American officials But unrest continued, and on 
September 16, under the provisions of a treaty with the Haitian govern- 
ment, the US took over the admunistration of the customs and the finances, 
and a force of Marines was stationed on the island Another constitution 
went into effect on June 12, 1918, after a plebiscite, but yet another 
revolution the following month broke out, this time against the American 
occupation, 1t was suppressed by the US forces 

President Dartiguenave was replaced by Louis Borno in 1922, an able 
executive, who was re-elected in 1927, but there were plots and uprisings 
against him and there were clashes with the US forces President Hoover 
sent a commussion of inquiry to the island to survey the situation on 
December 7, 1929, which recommended that the Treaty in 1915 remain in 
effect until 1936, that the number of US Marmes be reduced, that a national 
guard be orgamsed to maintain public order, that the American Military 
High Commissioner be replaced by a civilran, and that new elections be 
held This resulted on May 15, 1930, ın Eugène Roy becoming temporary 
executive, followed on November 18, by Stenio Vincent, who was regularly 
elected by the national Assembly When the American occupation ended 
by an agreement between President Roosevelt and President Vincent on 
August 14, 1934, the Haitians celebrated the departure of US rule as a 
second emancipation 


Burdensome Political and Cultural Isolation 


Then sprang up a succession of weak and transient dictators, with the 
Garde d’Harti often the directing force To quote a 1949 United Nations 
investigation, Haiti’s economic problem ‘derives from relentless pressure 
of a steadily growing, insufficiently educated populatron upon hmited, 
vulnerable and, so far as agricultural land is concerned, alarmingly shrink- 
ing natural resources’ A solution was tned for a while by having this 
surplus population work in Cuba’s sugar harvesting, but Batista’s antagon- 
ism to any increase in African blood for Cuba ended this immigration 
When Hartians flocked across the Domimcan border for work, Dictator 
Trujillo killed between 10-20,000 Hartians He was determined to make 
his domain a ‘white nation’ 

Haiti declared war on Japan on December 8, 1941, and on Germany 
and Italy four days later, diplomatic relatrons with Vichy France were 
broken off on November 10, 1942 Hattı became an UN Charter member 
in 1945, 

But World War II caused immense: difficulties by cutting off European 
markets, although several trade agreements with the US aided the national 
economy during that crucial period 

Meanwhile, political upheavals persisted After President Vincent, the 
national assembly elected Elie Lescot, Haitran Minister to the US, but he 
was deposed by a military junta on January 11, 1946 Then came a 
dispute over the question of the re-election of President Estimé and another 
government by a military junta Colonel Paul Magloire resigned on 
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December 12, 1956, following widespread disorders and strikes in protest 
against is attempts to prolong hus rule, the country was then ruled for 
six months by successive provisional Presidents, all of whom were thrown 
out after a few weeks ın office 

In the middle of 1957, the army again took over the government The 
Presidential elections of September of that year elevated Dr Francois 
Duvalier to Presidency. 


Haitis ‘Renovator 


Born in Port-au-Prince on Apnl 14, 1907, Duvalier fimshed classical 
studies at the Lycée National there in 1928, and received his doctorate at 
the Faculty of Medicine of Harti in 1934, ın 1934-35 he was on the staff 
of the Hospital of St Francis de Sales, and from 1936 to 1943 was a 
consultant at the Eméhe Séguineau Chnic In 1943 he was appointed 
Durector of an anti-yaws training centre He was named chief of a malara- 
control section in 1945, and Director General of the National Public Health 
Service ın 1946 He served as Under-Secretary of Labour and Secretary 
of Labour under President Dumarsais Estrmé, until that President was 
ousted by Magloire When he was sworn in on October 22, 1957, he decreed 
general amnesty for political prisoners and took measures to restore a 
democratic regime But in April, 1961, he dissolved the bicameral legis- 
lature, not then in session, and replaced ıt with a 58-member single chamber 
Although his term of office was not to expire for another 24 years, 
Presidential elections were announced for April 30 The President was 
elected for another 6-year term without any opposition To forestall any 
political opposition, he clamped a virtual dictatorship upon the country, 
purged the army of officers and created a palace guard called the People’s 
Militia; he ruled mainly by decree, sometimes by martial Jaw Only US 
financial assistance of 12 milhon dollars a year, half of ıt to sustain the 
national budget, prevented a complete breakdown of orgamsed government 

Ruling from his three-domed National Palace, this dictator, who likes to 
be called ‘Papa Doc’ by Harti’s peasants, produces a wrong image 1n 
pictures, as a man of seeming mildness But he can conjure up speeches to 
inflame the masses When invaders tried to seize Dessalines Barracks ın 
1958, there were only eight in the attack No one then knew how few 
they were Duvalier strapped on a revolver and personally led his own 
forces He has also beaten off a 1959 Cuban invasion, bomb plots, ex- 
communication by the Vatican (in 1962), and US pressure through economic 
aid He has four times displaced hus commanding generals, including one 
who brought him to power When a heart attack nearly killed him in 1959, 
lis secretary, Clement Barbot, head of his terrorist “Tonton Macoute’ 
(bogeymen private militia) loyally ran the country; but Barbot was ım- 
pyisoned a year later and is reported to be hiding and moving to oust his 
former friend and chief To demonstrate his popular support, the dictator 
has had as many as 200,000 countrymen brought to Port-au-Prince for 
demonstrations His picture is prominently displayed throughout the 
country ‘Vive le Pacificateur, François Duvalier’, proclaims the neon 
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light on Port-au-Prince waterfront The town of Cabaret, 13 mules north 
of the capital, has been renamed Duvaherville, and on April 18, 1963, the 
National Assembly proclaimed bim ‘The Renovator of the Nation’ 


On the Verge of a Fight with the Dominican Republic 


May 15, 1963, was the date when Dr Duvalier was to give up his office 
Political unrest in Haiti had grown The President employed his private 
miktia to seize dissidents in the regular army and throughout the country, 
a number of his opponents took refuge in foreign embassies in the capital, 
more particularly m the embassy of the neighbouring Dominican Repubhc 

The two countries have a history of strained relations dating back to the 
last century when Hartı for a time (1822-1844) ruled over what ıs now the 
Dominican Republic What ıs now Haiti was colonized by the French 
who brought in Negro slaves, the Dominican territory was settled by the 
Spamards In the early 1800s the sport of Hartan rulers was to slaughter 
Domunicans, in the 1930s, Dominican Dictator Rafael Trujillo systematically 
killed some 15,000 Haitian squatters In 1963 Duvalier hit back, Dominican 
nationals in Ham have been jaded and savagely beaten, others have dis- 
appeared without trace, the Haitian border has been closed to Dominicans 
for months, there have been persistent reports that members of the Truyilo 
clan are plotting with Duvalier to kill the newly elected Bosch At the 
same time, President Bosch’s Government is trying to promote democratic 
reforms in the Dominican Republic and makes ıt clear that the Duvatier 
dictatorship cannot be tolerated on the same island 

The bitter relations between the Negro Harti and Spanish-speaking 
Dominican Republic came to a boiling poimt at the beginning of May with 
an outburst of violence which saw three guards of Duvaher’s children shot 
to death by terrorist gunmen Government officials spoke fearfully of ‘the 
greatest slaughter in history’ if there were an uprising against the country’s 
President The Dominican Embassy in Port-au-Prince was occupied, with 
the object of seizing rebellious Hartrans who had sought refuge there 

The Dominican reaction was swift On Sunday (May 5), the government 
served a virtual ulumatum on Haiti to restore diplomatic guarantees at the 
Embassy, giving its neighbour only 24 hours Jt was then that the 
Organization of American States went ito action, persuading the 
Dominican Republic to extend its ultrmatum by 12 hours and calling its 
council into emergency session By the next day, Haiti had given m on 
the major point (it said ıt would live up to diplomatic tradition) and staved 
off war on Hispaniola 

But hostility has remained, the Dominican Republic broke off drplomatte 
relations with Harti and urged other OAS members to do likewise At the 
time of writing, Haiti was offering Dominicans a deal on refugees 


The Bleak Future j 
Much depends on whether Duvalier will resign voluntarily, or whether the 


course of events might dispose of him later For Duvalier ts in real trouble 
The social structure which Duvalier wants to maintain is beginning to 
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totter The French-speaking Haitians continue cultural relations with 
France, with its traditional racial tolerance, while, economically, Haiti has 
been closely tied up to the United States, now wholly antagonized and 
willing to support forces hoping to end Duvalier’s regime 

While Duvaher thinks that he will be able to mamtain himself by the 
support of the peasant masses, most of the densely-packed population is 
socially isolated from the ruling chque by the nation’s caste system, having 
no effective link with sts own intellectual and social élite 

Since Haiti’s governments have always been dictatorships, lumuted or 
absolute, subject to no party opposition, the rulers have no experience of 
reminders from their opponents of the misery of the population Hence 
most governments of Hartı have always had one supreme task to suppress 
potential or real insurrections Though recent administrations have been 
trying to handle the country’s internal problems, three outstanding problems 
remain overpopulation, with its accompanying ills, health, and education 

In turn, all these difficulties relate to the split of the country’s population 
into two soctal groups which are characterized by an observer, Professor 
James G Leyburn (The Haitian People, Yale, 1941, pp 3-13, 265-289) as 
‘so rigidly are the class lines set that caste 1s the only word to describe the 
effective separation of aristocrats from the masses The caste system is a 
vivid fact, for ıt regulates a person’s profession, speech, religion, marriage, 
family life, politics, clothes, social mobility—in short, his whole hfe from 
cradle to grave’ The élite and the masses are worlds apart, but the élite 
provides not more than 3 per cent of the total population 

The élite looks down on anybody working with his hands, hence all the 
professions, nearly all governmental and military offices, and the large 
business enterprises are barred to the young men of the masses While 
aristocratic women are seldom active in business, the peasant woman carries 
most of the manual burdens The élte caste lives in towns, its status 
symbols are education and an ability to speak French, with formal marriage 
another prerequisite for membership in this group Religion provides 
another symbol of distinction between high and low, Haiti’s religion of the 
masses 1s “Vodun’, African ın origin, using the Créole language, homely in 
ats creed and practice But the élite minority 1s Catholic or agnostic—simply 
because ‘Vodun’ ıs a folk religion And the symbol of separateness 1s 
pigmentation—the lighter the skin, the more claim for such a person that 
he belongs to the élite 

In order to retain sts privileged position, the ruling élite cannot be 
interested ın improving the lot of the masses Where will the upper crust 
be, when the peasant 1s educated and when he questions the monopoly of 
wealth, government and education by the aristocracy? This ın turn worries 
the more self-conscious members of the élite They have also shown 
undercurrents of unrest For they are aware that, historically, their country 
has tried to find its answers in peasants’ revolts, reigns of terror, or inter- 
vention by a foreign power None of these really appeals to them, since 
they want to retain the sfatus quo 

Nevertheless, the real danger to Duvalier is his handling of the regular 


= 
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armed forces The Haitian Army had received 6 million dollars an military 
assistance and training fromthe US. Yet im April, 1963, a US military- 
training mission was withdrawn at Duvalier’s insistence The Army is 
equipped mostly with outmoded rifles, a few artillery pieces and a few 
antiquated tanks Since Duvalier considers the army his major opponent, 
the regular forces have been all but disarmed, and replaced with a part- 
tme civilian militia of 10,000 to 14,000 volunteers, armed wrth pistols, 
some rifles and sub-machine guns, and headed by a terrorist organization, 
the ‘Tonton Macoutes’ 

Duvalier’s suicidal gestures have been also shown by his antagomstic 
gestures towards the United States On at least two occasions US Embassy 
personnel were deliberately molested, the First Secretary of the Embassy 
was stopped and held at gun pomt while on the way to his office, the wife 
of a US Marine sergeant was stopped and manhandled by Haitian police 
Duvalier, in his megolomama, makes such statements as. ‘I am the 
personification of the Haitian nation I don’t take orders from anyone, 
no matter where he comes from Twice I have been given power, and I 
will keep ıt God is the only one who will take it from me No 
foreigner will remove me against the will of the people’ And after warm- 
ing up, he continued: ‘ My steam roller will crush the opposition We 
will do deeds of terror such as have never before been seen in Haiti The 
bullets and guns capable of frightening Duvalier do not exist’ 1 

(J 
US Contemporary Policies Towards Haiti 

Washington, despite apparent mactivity and unwillingness to use force, 
has been gravely concerned about Haiti It regards conditions under the 
Duvalier regime as made to order for communist penetration (One of 
Duvaher’s aides predicted a ‘Himalaya of corpses’ 1f political opponents 
tried to move against the regime ) 

Tt ıs thts kind of situation that the US ıs trying to combat in Latin 
America with the Alliance of Progress But the Alliance obviously cannot 
function effectively ın a country whose regime ıs regarded by impartral 
observers as a thoroughly corrupt and inefficient tyranny Nevertheless, 
the Kennedy Admumistration 1s extremely reluctant to send the Marines 
into Harti, no matter how difficult a situation develops 

In the background are several reasons A major purpose of Washington’s 
policy in Latin America in recent years has been to erase the lingering 
mnpression throughout the hemisphere that the US still practised ‘dollar 
diplomacy’ backed by the Marmes Then forcible intervention, though ıt 
might settle a momentary crisis, would saddle the US with the primary 
responsibilty for the extremely difficult and long-range problems of a 
poverty-stricken nation, military interventions in the Caribbean in this 
century, mcluding a 22-year occupation of Hart, proved to be not oply 


1 ‘Hartt, Voodoo Terror’, Newsweek, LXI, 19, May 13, 1963, p 54 Duvaher 
considers himself the spirttual descendant of Jean-Jacques Dessalines, the Hattian 
rebel who defeated First Consul Bonaparte in 1803 and then proclaimed himself 
Hart's first Emperor He also has tried to convince his superstitious followers that 
he resembles Baron Samedi, the voodoo spimt of death He thus dresses in black 
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bad propaganda but ‘bad politics and solved none of tthe underlying causes 
of unrest And an mvasion of Haiti would str up an embarrassing 
political debate over why the US chose to be so firm towards a nght-wing 
dictator standing alone agaist his people and the hemisphere while ıt has 
persistently refused to consider multtary action agaist Castro’s pro- 
Communist regime in Cuba 

But this attttude also demonstrates how deeply the ‘Giant of the North’ 
is involved in an ideological framework which prevents ıt from taking 
forceful action against Harts or against Castro’s Cuba—only 50 miles away 
There seems little doubt, at the same time, that the Duvalier regime 1s 
about to die Its desperate local preparations for a coup show that But 
it may take an embarrassingly long time—or the situation may even change 
overmght University of Bridgeport, Connecticut 





ITALY AFTER THE ELECTION 
AXEL HEYST 


HE Italian General Election produced a crop of comments, mostly 
rather pessimistic: the fact that the Communists succeeded ın garung 
about 1,200,000 additional votes and that the leading party, the Demo- 

crazia Cristiana (DC), lost over over a million to ‘the Communists and the 
Libfrals, has been interpreted ‘by many observers as a sadly significant omen 
We are told that Italy has been marching ‘on the road to Communism and 
that, after so many years during which Communists were ‘successfully con- 
tained, the era had come when they will go from strength to strength We are 
also told that the whole experiment sponsored by Fanfam—the opening to the 
Left, or the apertura a sinistra—has proved to be a bad inspiration. There 
are predictions, too, of further advances by the Communists, the collapse 
of the apertura a simstra venture and further deterioration in the position 
of the DC of Italy 

Tt seems to me that these forecasts are tinged too deeply with a pessimism 
which is completely out of place It 1s obvious that two countries in the 
West, Italy and the German Federal Republic, have entered a period of 
transition—tItaly after the General Election and West Germany after the 
selection of Professor Erhard as successor to Chancellor Adenauer Both 
countries should be watched closely—but without undue anxiety, Jet alone 
pamce For there is every reason to believe that m both countries new 
alignments and alliances will be made, a new balance struck and that 
neither will Italy be pushed towards Communism nor will West Germany 
necessarily lose its coherence and importance 

The Communists (Partito Communista, PC) are gaining in every election 
This time they have reached a new high with 26 3 per cent of the popular 
vote How did they gain the additional 26 per cent beyond the 1958 
election? About 1,750,000 young people entered the voting lists and 
among those thousands many came from the depressed south The number 
of voters was extremely high (well over 90 per cent), which is probably 
the highest ın any democratic nation in the world 
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What ‘are the reasons of the reverse suffered by the DC, the party of the 
late de Gaspen, that inspired politician who, lke Adenauer in West 
Germany, had done so much to extricate the country from post-war chaos 
and pointed the way towards reconstruction and revival? It 1s no secret 
that the party ıs by no means united in its policy there 1s a progressive 
wing under Fanfam which ıs of the opinion that Italy needs further social 
reform and that the DC must be a go-ahead force, but there 1s also an old- 
fashioned faction which would like to apply brakes to social progress and 
to deploy more strenuously the tenets of anti-Communism Fanfani feels that 
anti-Communism 1s not enough and that, to fight Communism successfully, 
one has to sponsor social reform and to bring Italy social justice He 
feels, too, that the discrepancies between the poor and the wealthy have 
to be toned down, that the Mezzogiorno, the South, must no longer be 
neglected, and that help should be given to Sicily, Calabria and Sarduma 
Again, he and his wing feel that the fiscal system ıs unjust and bad, and 
that the burden of taxation falls too heavily on classes which cannot pay 
while wealthier people pay the same as the poor These and other problems 
are vexing the progressives of the DC and Fanfani’s opening to the Left, 
aperture a simstra, has to be maintained there ıs practically no chance 
of a retreat from that movement and of striking a bargain with the mghitish 
elements, represented ın Italy by the Liberals + 

There is in this country a good deal of confusion about the character of 
the Liberal Party of Italy (PLI) That expert on Italian politics, Sylvia 
Sprigge, wrote recently in The Guardian: 

‘The Spanish were the first to use the word “Liberal” to name a party mn 
the 1820s which preached hberty for the propertied classes, excluded the 
workers at home and the colomals overseas from the franchise, and supported 
all forms of free enterprise as against State enterprise Ever since then 
continental Liberal Parties have been well to the Right, with bmef Radical 
lapses From many conversations in Italy with people intending to vote 
Liberal I gathered that this orginal conception of a Liberal Party was 
very close to their dreams In the 1960s the workers could not be deprrved 
of the vote, but (they said) no Government in Italy should have any truck 
with the Communist or Nenni Socialist Parties Electricity should be de- 
nationalized, Signor Malagodi promised, if the Liberals came to power As 
for John XXIU, he had really let the country down (they said) and was 
practically a Communist, with his revolutionary encyclical Pacem m Terris 
The proposed Sullo Law (giving Government purchases of land property pnorrty 
over the vast land speculation now going on in Italian cities) was rank State 
socialism and must be stopped Signor Malagodi, the very popular 59-year-old 
leader of this Tialian Liberal Party, born in London and speaking Enghsh 
almost like an Enghshman, has worked extremely hard with the aid of Northern 
Ttalian industrial financial support to build up ithe party in the last five years 


t Nore—Our contributor expresses, of course, hrs own views The Editor of 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW dissents from interpretations of the Dtahan Liberals 
currently prevailing an London. So, too, do the Liberal International [Presiderft 
Signor Malagodi] and ats British Group [President Dr Nathaniel Micklem] In 
the valuable correspondence 1n The Guardian, Signor Malagod, writing as Secretary- 
General of the Ttalian Party, said that he accepted the programme of Mr Jo 
Grimond’s The Liberal Future (Faber, 12s 6d) But there would, he pomted out, 
be two qualifying factors the presence of a formidable totalitarian party and the 
historic conflict between Risorgimento and Rome 
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In the process inevitably he has dropped all his radicals whose organ 18 ri 
een Spmgge rightly emphasizes, the PLI is the conservative lay 
Qe non-clerical) party of the Right ‘whose absence Benedetto Croce himself 
so often regretted’ * 

Sylvia Sprigge 1s undoubtedly mght when she describes the PLI ‘a home 
for the old and the newly prosperous and the tmd’ ‘That most liberal 
of all Italian journalists,’ she wrote in The Guardian, ‘Vittorio Gorresto, 10 
an article in Tempo Presente (the equivalent in Italy of Encounter), puts 
the big Liberal vote in a nutshell when he says this election cut the new 
voters and the changing voters into the old, old divisions of those who 
are afraid of the workers and those who despise the governing classes’ 

There ıs a grain of truth ın the belief that the DC ıs by now a tured party 
the same applies to an even greater extent to the ruling party in West 
Germany, the CDU The DC has ruled Italy since the war it has brought 
an unparalleled prosperity Never has Italy enjoyed such wealth, néver 
have so many dwellinghouses been built, so many roads constructed, so 
many hospitals erected, so many schools built and planned never have 
more ambitious schemes for public works been hatched and never has 
so much money been poured into formerly neglected provinces like Sicily, 
Calabria and Sardima The Cassa per ıl Mezzogiorno has invested billions 
of lire in those three provinces, and though the bad spell of poverty has 
not yet been broken, as far as Sicily 1s concerned, things are definitely 
looking up in Calabria and are much better in Sardima, which 1s being 
increasingly opened up to tourists, and the benefits the island will reap will 
shortly be evident in improved living-standards 

People easily forget what Governments do for them there is a special 
kind of ingratitude in all nations towards their régumes and we have to 
reckon with that fact Even when people have benefited as much as in 
Italy, where the north of the country 1s now flourishing, they want more 
This is the situation confronting Italy today Workers in the north, and 
especially those thousands who came during the last ten years from the 
south to the northern provinces, want to better their lot even more They 
do not recognize the truth that after all ıt was not the Communists but 
the DC which helped them to achieve their present standard of living, they 
want to keep up pressure on the régime to extort more and more gains 
This is explained by the wise observers in Italy as the real reason for the 
reduction of the DC vote and for the increase of the Communist vote 
In France the Communists have captured for years as much as 25 per cent 
of the whole electorate, and yet they have been defeated and have lapsed 
into stagnation 

Communists in Italy are by no means such a powerful section of the 
population, and although they are numerically strong they have httle 
dynamism left This ıs largely because men like Toghath are already 
old people, sick and suffering from the after-effects of strokes and other 
* See Croce History As the Story of Liberty, Allen and Unwin, London, 1941, 

translated by Sylvia Sprigge from the Itahan, Za Storia, Laterza e Figli, Ban, 

and Cecil Sprigge Croce Studies in Modern European Thought and Literature 

Series, Bowes and Bowes, Cambridge, 1952 —EpIToR 
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ailments, they cannot lead the party towards a better future For them 
the extra million votes was an unexpected godsend but what are they 
going to do with them? The gain is too little for them to seize the reins 
of power, too much for them to remain passive It gives them a chance— 
to do what? They can’t move, for they are too weak to aspire to rule 
the country This milhon new votes is an expression of the dissatisfacuon 
of the masses with some aspects of Government policy’ and tt seems that 
the Government has to tread the same path, the apertura a sinistra It 
will probably appeal to the Socialists of Nenm, who have not gained from 
the elections Apertura a destera, an opemng to the Right, would probably 
be fatal to the Government Already some timid people are saying that 
Fanfam should entrench himself in a new Centre-Right bastion and fight 
Communists more energetically But such an alliance could not last long 
There is no way but the centre-radical way, proceeding with the social 
reforms which have to be forced through 

There is no doubt that the DC 1s now at the crossroads After the 
evident baisse in the destinies of the PC following the revelations about 
Stalin and the crushing of the Budapest msing, there came a breakthrough 
this year. the PC succeeded in brealang through its :solation and won 
new votes Has the stand of the Vatican endangered the position of the 
DC? There is much loose talk in Rome about the Vatican’s more lenient 
attitude towards collaboration with the Leftist elements It is often on- 
tended that the latest encyclical, Pacem in Terris, facilitated the task of 
the Communists and that the spirit of conciliation which this encyclical 
breathed has easened the task for the PC In 1949 an excommunication 
decree was published which threatened every Catholic who would vote 
for the PC Pope John XXII obviously put this decree ad acta The 
Vatican is not mimicel to an alliance of the DC with the Nenm Socialists 

What the DC party really needs ıs a new umpetus, a new farth and a 
regrouping of forces; it is clear that there are many elements in the party 
who would like to steer the course of an antiquated illo tempore rule 
Dynamic Italy would not tolerate such a backward-looking policy The 
country 1s buoyant and vigorous, the economic life is boisterous, this must 
be matched by an equally energetic political and social programme The 
next few months will show what Fanfani will do after the recent reverse 
Tt seems that he is the only man who can steer safely between the extremes 
The DC already gave its blessing to the apertura a sinistra The Socialists 
voted for the repetition of the previous coalition; so, too, also the Social 
Democrats The attitude of the Nenm Socialists remains an unknown 
factor They hold their annual congress in the summer Will Nenn be 
able to hold his party together and at the same time to keep it in the 
present orientation? For about 30 per cent of the Sooialists disapprove 
of the alliance with Fanfam After the Communist successes, they may 
feel an ever stronger pull towards alliance with the PC 

I end this survey with another quotation from Sylvia Sprigge’s analysis 
in The Guardian wita which I wholly agree’ ‘The opening to the Left 
must goon This1s ‘hard work but not dangerous’ 
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FERNEY-VOLTAIRE 
BARBARA ESCOMBE 


References are to the Besterman Edition of Voltaire’s Correspondence 
(Institut et Musée Voltaire, Les Délices, Geneva) 


ENEVA Airport at Cointrin has been so much extended that ıt now 
almost adjoins the French commune of Ferney-Voltaire, just across 
the frontier Planes alight over territory that was the scene of many 

allusions in Voltaire’s Correspondence during the Ferney years, though 
there ıs nothing to tell the passengers that they have landed in a country- 
side once so distinguished in Itterature and history The approach to 
Ferney today, from the Geneva side, 1s by a road-tunnel, on Swiss soil, 
under the extended runways of the airport, a work that involved moving 
the douane and adjusting the frontier In January, 1963, the new douane 
was officially opened, with the interesting innovation that both customs- 
posts are on French soil, so that the ‘frontier’ appears to be crossed when 
one officral hands over to the other, as regulated by recent Franco-Swiss 
conventions—a practical method of international co-operation 

Roads are bringing changes to the region At Colovrex, at the edge of 
the airport, bulldozers were, ın the autumn of 1962, reducing fields and 
woods to heaps of earth in preparation for the new Geneva-Lausanne 
autoqute The N5 road below the Jura, leading by the charming Pays 
de Gex through Ferney to Geneva, may become still more important if a 
project is ever realised for a tunnel under the Faucille Pass, to avoid the 
heavy winter snow of the Jura and open the pass more effectively to the 
N5 The Jura, from the Geneva side, appears as a great wall barring the 
way into Burgundy and Franche-Comté There was a rough road over the 
Faucille in the eighteenth century, tts condition can ‘be judged from a remark 
made by de Brosses ın a letter to Voltaire ın January 1759 ‘TI left at once, 
surely you must have lent me a wing of your Pegasus to cross the glacial 
horrors and precipices of Mont Jura With the help of relays and money, 
I arrived very quickly, and, contrary to my expectation, without breaking 
my neck Tell Mme de Fontaine that the redoubtable Faucille 1s never- 
theless very fine, better far than the mountains of St Claude She can 
easily use this route by taking the precaution, for her own peace of mind, 
to go in a litter as far as Lons-le-Saunier, and send on her carnage’ (7309) 

The Faucille road was later umproved by Napoleon Today, ıt will be 
remembered that the Mont Blanc tunnel will soon be open, and thus the 
route blanche (Paris-Dijon-Geneva-Turin-Rome) will become more of a 
reality, the Faucille tunnel project, if adopted, would attract still more 
traffic by Ferney Such comfort was unknown to the eighteenth century 
traveller, who, riding, or in his uncomfortable and jolting coach, went mies 
out of his way in the hope of visiting the Philosopher of Ferney, or, in 
Voltaire’s own estimation, 'the Innkeeper of Europe 

The story of Voltaire as a landowner—as distinct from his mmortality in 
literature—may be briefly indicated After his visit to Frederick the Great, 
hrs return to France being unwelcome to Versailles, Voltaire stayed at 
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Colmar In 1754 came the letter (5125, April 15, 1754) fiom the Geneva 
publishers, Cramer Brothers, who wanted to publish his works, and thus 
began the long collaboration Voltaire made his way to the Geneva region, 
living for a time at Prangins, then at Lausanne In 1755, shill retaining the 
house at Lausanne in case of retreat, he came to Geneva near Cramer and 
the French frontei, with relative freedom of publication, near also the 
fashionable Geneva physician, Theodore Tronchin A house on the heights 
of St Jean was bought through the Tronchins, since foreigners might not 
acquire property in Geneva The charm of the place, expressed in the 
name which Voltaire gave it, Les Délices, 1s still evident, though the views 
over Jura and Alps, over Lake and Rh6ne, are now blocked by modern 
buildings It 1s now the Institut et Musée Voltaire 


Les Délices was improved and equipped with a theatre, where a stream 
of visitors from Geneva and abroad shared in the theatrical performances, 
~ music and conversation, presided over by Madame Denis Geneva opinion, 
however, already exacerbated by Voltaire’s suspected hand in the article 
GENEVA ım the Encyclopedia, was divided Then came the ban on the 
theatre at Délices from the Geneva authorities, prompted by the Consistory 
Voltaire, to whom this meant that even in a free country he was not 
master ın his own house, sought another place where he could live ın his 
own way, and, curiously enough, found rt in France, just across the frontier 
in the Pays de Gex, at Ferney 


e 
In September, 1758, he bought, in the name of Madame Dems, his niece, 
for whom he 1niended it, the chateau and sezgneurie of Ferney, from Jacob 
de Budé, a landowner away at the wars This would enable him to live as 
a French subject, on French soil, to avoid the reproach of having fled, and 
yet to ‘have two retreats im case of persecution, to Geneva, an independent 
republic, or to Lausanne on Swiss ‘territory, also, somewhat ungratefully, 
to éscape from his Genevese hosts into France ‘I ‘have three estates here,’ 
he wrote to Helvetius (7342, January 15,1759) ‘I have land on the borders 
of France, land at Geneva, a house at Lausanne *, and, between them 
all, he might hope to avoid persecution, have his theatre, and publish 
freely A few months later he acquired another estate, at Tournay, adjacent 
to Ferney, just outside Geneva It belonged to de Brosses, man of letters 
and President of the Parlement of Dijon, and consisted of a picturesque 
château with moat and towers (still standing today, finely restored iby a 
private owner), with its surrounding lands; carrying the title of Count 
Voltaire was now Comte de Tournay as well as Seigneur of Ferney, with 
the rights of a feudal lord, all of which afforded him much amusement, no 
little vamtty, and good literary capital The Tournay arrangement was a 
hfe lease It was Voltatre’s intention to join Ferney and Tournay to make 
a workable larger estate but de Brosses would never sell ‘I have ‘bought,’ 
he wrote (7440, March 3, 1759, to Formey), ‘two fine estates within a 
_league of Délices, I have become a cultivator, and I shall be sowing this 
year with the new seed-plough E 
Until 1765 Voltaire alternated between Ferney and Geneva, then he sold 
Les Délices and lived entirely at Ferney until his last journey to Paris in 
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1778 Tournay he hardly used as a residence for himself, the old château 
proved too difficult, though t was later used by one or two friend's, notably 
by Cramer At first, while Ferney was being re-built and a theatre contrived 
there, Voltaire arranged a little theatre at Tournay Since play-acting in 
Geneva had been frowned on by the authorities, some Geneva families 
came out by carriage to the new theatre The theatrical parties at Tournay, 
and later at Ferney, were sometimes prolonged with supper until dawn, 
when the gates of Geneva, which shut at an early hour, would re-open 


In becoming a landowner, Voltaire was working out an idea Tt 1s these 
last twenty years of ‘his life, from 1758 to 1778—the Ferney years—which 
add so greatly to his stature, especrally in the view of the twentieth century, 
with ts social conscience He set out to put his humanitarian rationalism 
into practice by showing what could be done to apply the nascent science 
of the Age of Reason to an actual territorial area and to a diving human 
community The area was the seigneurie of Ferney, with Tournay, the 
community was Ferney village, then a poverty-stricken hamlet of some 120 
people Voltaire expressed it thus, writing to a minister, de Bussy, claim- 
ing privileges and ‘'tax-exemptions ‘Neither he [Choiseul] nor you, who 
think in terms of Europe, can know what t lis like to try to develop 
estates which lack inhabitants and where the Farmers-General [tax- 
collecting contractors] still mamtain 84 officials, which 1s scarcely the 
numer of my subjects , my peasants have scrofula, the men and the 
women are half-clad I am putting men, horses, oxen and sheep into a 
country where there were only ce, brambles and two curés It would be 
very wrong not to help me And to help me I must be free to go my own 
way If all landowners would do as I am, the state would be in better 
condition I count on the protection of Monsieur le duc de Choiseul, 
without which I shall be ruined in doing good ” (7580, May 16, 1759) 

The old régime as an admunistrative system was at tts height at this 
time, and the Correspondence shows how Voltarre used his knowledge of 
the administration, and his powerful friends at Versailles, some of them 
privately to be counted among the philosophes His influence with the 
Intendants of Burgundy, sometimes exasperating to both sides, put him in 
a ‘strong position, and he was careful to build up good relations with Fabry, 
the energetic subdélégué to the Intendant, at Gex 

The minds of the French Enlightenment are often represented as ‘being 
politically unpractical, but a close study of Voltaire’s efforts at Ferney does 
not give this impression, he is realistic both tn his understanding of tthe 
ancien régime and n his sense of impending change, as also in the en- 
thusiasm with which he gave his mind to the details of improving Ferney 
The story must not, however, be detached from its epoch, too many modern 
ideag must not be attributed to Voltaire, he had a strong interest 1n the 
early agricultural revolution, but he saw ‘only the earliest technical changes 
of the mechanical revolution, when he died Robert Owen, for example, was 
a child of seven Voltaire, though interested in population questions, had 
no precise knowledge of the approaching population explosion and was 
earlier than Malthus, ‘though his letters contain some interesting references 
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to poverty, the ‘enlightenment’ was only beginning to dawn m this sphere 
He was impressed by the sheer stark harshness of the manual labour still 
required to keep the world going, he pays trrbute to the educated artisan, 
but he did not believe that the toting agricultural population could be 
improved by education, though an occasional genius might emerge from its 
ranks ‘By the people I mean ‘those who have only their arms by which 
to live I doubt whether ‘this order of crtizens would ever have the time or 
the capacity for learning, they would die of hunger before becoming 
philosophers > (12358, April 1, 1766) 

Voltaire ‘belongs’ to the old régime. he was an enlightened seigneur, 
endeavouring with no capital but his own (he was a shrewd investor), and 
some Government encouragement through tax-exemptions and privileges, 
to raise the material standards of a poverty-stricken peasantry on poor 
land He belongs to his age, ıt must be admitted, ın asserting the financial 
rights of a landowner, even in fighting his curé for ‘trthes disputed with the 
seigneur, although he admits that the people are oppressed by tithes and 
dues and governmem taxation In January 1759, for example, he wrote 
to Fabry asking that corvées be enforced for the repair of a Ferney road 
: 4s it not in the interests of my peasants to work at ther own road? 
I have all the more right to demand ıt since I am helping them to earn 1n the 
last two months more money than they gained hitherto ina year ° But he 
adds: ‘I will be responsible, 1f corvées are ordered, for giving the worker's 
a small wage’ (7311) He was generous in lending or giving in dozens 
of cases of need In the later years at Ferney he secured the freedom of 
the Pays de Gex from tthe sallt-tax and the Farmers-General in return for a 
complicated fixed payment Above all, Voltaire’s superb intelligence 
applied to the problems of his own time make him an invaluable source for 
understanding the antecedents of the French Revolution and his views on 
many problems are still actual And yet all that he did at Ferney was 
simultaneous with his vast literary and propagandist output He found 
tıme for it all 

With immense energy and the greatest sincerity he set to work to drain 
unhealthy marshland, to clear depressing scrub, even to improve poor land 
by a kind of marling, though this, it seems, was too optimistic He 
increased the sowing of wheat, using the charrue à semoir, a version of the 
early agricultural machinery then appearing n England and France, 
planting trees, even mulberry trees for an attempted silk industry He 
had to learn by experience and not all succeeded, some of the trees did 
not survive ‘the harsh winters, the land was always an uphill task, part 
of it is potter’s clay, but this allowed a local pottery craft After 1768, 
when disturbances in Geneva led many watchmakers to ‘hive off into the 
surrounding territory—there was even a project, momentarily supported 
by Choiseul, to found a city to rval Geneva on French soil at Versotx— 
Voltaire welcomed a number of them at Ferney, turned his theatre into 
a workshop, advanced them money and helped them to set up their own 
establishments From this time onwards the prosperity of Ferney, under 
Voltaire, depended as much on the watchmaking industry as on agriculture, 
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The activity at the Chateau, and the mcessant building, must also have 
brought much work to the tittle place It will be recalled that the French 
Physiocrats beheved that the prosperity of a country depended primarily 
on agriculture, rather than, as with Colbert, on industry Voltaire tried 
both Ferney had changed in twenty years from a hamlet to a village of 
1,200 souls After Voltaire’s death the watchmakers gradually returned 
to Geneva, but Ferney continued its development into a little town 

Until recently, Ferney stood ın relatively open country The precise 
topography of Voltaire’s estates 1s not fully known But in view of tthe 
rapid advance of flats and villas, new road and the services resulting from 
the proximity of ‘the airport and, not far off, the United Nations European 
Headquarters near Geneva, and CERN, it 1s of considerable interest to 
visit Ferney now, before it changes still further Behind the village, flats 
are rising, villas are springing up on the edges of the wide tract of clay- 
land If road-signs tell the tourist that he 1s approaching Ferney-Voltaire, 
he may ‘think that there ıs not now much to see A statue of Voltaire 
stands on a nineteenth century monument in front of the Marie, with 
inscriptions recording ms work for Ferney and the world The fountain 
he took the imtiative ın providing, to umprove the village water-supply, 
is in its place, surmounted by another statue of sts founder 

The Chateau is private property, screened ‘behind trees away from the 
main road A visit courteously permitted was of the greatest interest 
Only Voltaire’s bedroom and the adjacent small salon are preserved, the 
other rooms have been altered in the course of time, but it hs still possrble 
to visualize the salons and to imagine the library The grounds feel familar 
after reading the references to them in ‘the Correspondence, especially 
the charmilles, alleys of hornbeam said to be those which Voltaire planted 
and where he liked to walk The splendid view from the terrace, over the 
Lake of Geneva and Savoy to Mont Blanc, is not blocked, though the 
middie distance includes Geneva Airport What is there now can usefully 
be compared with the old engravings in the museum at Déhices, and 
with passages in the Correspondence The exterior of the Chateau, rebuilt 
by Voltaire, has not much changed The little Church which Voltaire 
built or rebuilt 1s closed and deserted, unapproachable in a cluster of 
shrubs, but the enigmatic inscription Deo Erexit Voltaire peers out through 
the bushes, above the porch 

The country Janes behind the Chateau are still rural, on this side there 
1s very little modern building and the Chateau dominates the fields 
and farms very much as ‘it must have done in the eighteenth century But, 
though Ferney itself has an Association for its defence, the whole region 
1s Changing so fast that no-one can say whether it will be possible to imagine 
in the Ferney of tomorrow the scenes described in Voltaire’s Corres- 
pondence 
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GEORGE ELIOT AND HER POETRY 
ROSALIND WADE 


LTHOUGH George Ehot holds an assured place in English literature 
as the greatest exponent, indeed the originator, of the regional and 
provincral novel, she 1s not generally considered or estimated as a poet 

Yet ultimately, ıt ıs reasonable to suppose, a writer’s reputation must rest 
on the entire volume of his or her work If it can be argued that poetry 
1s the most exacting of all the arts ın conception and execution, then George 
Elict’s position must be related to the quality of her verse as well as her 
prose 

As a poet she took herself seriously Each day, before beginning work 
on any one of her meticulously phrased poems she would read a page of 
the Iliad, to take, as she said, ‘the taste of the modern world’ out of her 
mouth She was known to despise those writers who wrote only fiction— 
and her own sex in particular This is borne out by her scathing, witty 
article, ‘Silly Novels by Lady Novelists’ It seemed to George Ehot 
deplorable and somehow shameful that her own fictional delineations of 
human forbles, actions and emotions earned far, far more money than 
George Henry Lewes, her husband, made from ‘his learned essays and 
reviews Thus, to be accepted as a poet became a necessity, almost an 
obsession, and it is interesting to note that ‘her friend and biographer, 
Osca: Browning, reported a conversation with Lewes in which he was 
told, in strictest confidence, that the novelist was ‘shortly to appear before 
the world as a poet’ This deliberate and somewhat grandiose decision tto 
master a totally new medium, by-passing the usual long period of 
apprenticeship and trial and error, required considerable courage and self- 
discipline—and these George Eliot had in plenty She was well beyond the 
mid-thirhes ‘by this time and the burden of her new objective 1s reflected 
m these sombre words from her pen 

‘To be a poet us to have a soul so quick to discern that no shade of 
quality escapes ıt; and so quick to feel that discernment is’ but a hand 
playing with finely ordered variety on the chords of emotion’ 

Lofty ideals indeed, although with disarming and characteristic modesty 
she wrote to a friend at about that time that she feared ‘she composed 
poetry with her left hand’ Her attitude to music was equally solemn 
Throughout her hfe she remained quite painfully sensttive to wrong notes 
and to instruments played out of tune It ıs known that she herself spoke 
and read aloud in deeply melodious tones Attending concerts and listening 
to recitals of ‘good’ poetry provided the main basis of evening entertain- 
ment for the Leweses, although the pleasure these afforded her was shot 
through with the pain of an indefinable sadness She once described fhe 
sensation as ‘like the splash of an oar on the evening of a lake’ 

It was typical of George Eliot’s courage and tenacity that she should 
have elected to make ‘her debut as a poet with the longest and most 
ambitious poem she ever wrote, an elaborate verse-play running to two 
hundred and eighty-two pages in the uniform cabinet edition of her complete 
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works The Spanish Gypsy was mspired by a picture attributed to Titian 
which hangs in the Scuola Rocco in Vemice She began work on the 
play exactly one hundred years ago, in 1863 The final version, however, 
was more than five years drstant from completion, and the effort of adapting 
her style and technique to the medium of poetic drama all but broke her 
endurance It delayed her output of fiction and played havoc with her 
publisher’s time-schedule And, more importantly, ıt cost her more bitter 
heart-searching and self-doubt than any other of her works It 1s well 
known that at this time of difficult composrtion she ‘agonized’ and passed 
through the darkest moods The Muse did not spare her votaress After 
years of revision and ‘re-thinking’—even a year’s rest from ıt on her hus- 
band’s imsistence—the poem at last appeared in 1868 and was accorded 
full honours and reviewed at length ın the spacious columns of those days 
Yet ıt 1s doubtful 1f one in ten thousand poetry lovers reads The Spanish 
Gypsy today 

The theme was a simple one, yet readily lending itself to dramatic. treat- 
ment Fedelma, a simple peasant girl, has the news broken to her on the 
eve of her marriage that she has ‘been called upon to fulfil an hereditary 
rôle peculiar to her people, and must therefore sacrifice her happiness 
for a higher cause In this bare outline of a theme George Eliot glimpsed 
an opportunity to interpret the tragedy of the individual forced into an 
uncongenial situation beyond personal control And Fedelma, while seeing 


herstif as an ‘aged sorrow’, accepts her tragic situation with these words 
I will not take a Heaven 
Haunted by shrieks of far-off misery. 
This ‘deed and I have ripened with the hours, 
Tt 1s a part of me 


Much of the poem ıs on this high dramatic level Many passages are 

smoothly regal 
Tis the warm South where Europe spreads her lands 
Like fretted leaflets, breathing on the deep, 
Broad-breasted Spain, leaning with equal love 
On the mid-sea that moans with memories 

Verbally and metrically excellent as this may be, however, and despite 
the dramatic, emotional highlights, the overall effect borders on the 
ponderous If this play were George Eliot’s sole poetic offering she would 
be classed merely as a novelist prompted by the worthiest motives to 
undertake an intellectual exercise 

Happily, this ıs not the case Most great writers, poets in particular, tend 
ultimately to rely upon the working out of their own mental and emotional 
states and experiences as the basis for inspiration George Elot was no 
exception The deep-rooted imagination nourished from childhood 
prompted her finest verses, and chief among these must be acclaimed the 
moving sequence known as the ‘Brother and Sister Sonnets’ 

Born Marian Evans, the daughter of a respected and successful land- 
agent, she had enjoyed a singularly happy childhood The garden of her 
home lives again in her own words ‘A true farmhouse garden with hardy 
perenmial flowers, impaled fruit trees and the kitchen vegetables growing 
together an a careless half-neglected abundance There were tall hollyhocks 
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beginning to flower and dazzle the eye with their pink and white leafy 
wall of scarlet beans and late peas And a huge apple tree to chmb, making 
a barren circle under its low spreading boughs’ Outside the gates of this 
idyllic garden were many instances of ‘man’s inhumanity to man’, yet they 
failed to make an adverse impression on this maginatrve child, unless to 
provide her with the sense of proportion which remained with her through- 
out her writing lfe ‘When I was a little child,’ she once wrote to a friend, 
‘I could never be satisfied with the world around me I was constantly 
living in a world of my own’ 
I cannot but choose to think upon the time 
When our two hves grew like two buds that kiss 
At lightest thrill from the bee’s swinging chime, 
Because the ane so near the other 1s 
He was the older and the httle man 
Of forty inches bound to show no dread, 
And f the girl that puppy-ltke now ran, 
Now lagged behind my brother’s langer tread 
T held him wise and when he talked to me 
Of snakes and birds, and which God loved the best, 
J thought this knowledge marked rhe boundary 
Where men grew blind and angels knew the rest 
If he said ‘hush’ I tried to ‘hold my breath, 
Wherever he said ‘Come!’ I stepped ın farth 
There are eleven of these sonnets, all revealing an undoubted mastery 
of the technique of the sonnet form, so basically successful in utterance 
that the emotions of the writer are set free From them emerges the most 
delightful of childhood relatronships—the adoration of a small girl for her 
older brother The sonnets were written in 1869, and if we did not know 
that The Mill on the Floss, dealing with a similar theme, had been published 
some years earlier, ıt would be tempting to regard them as representing the 
initial working out of that novels main idea But the dates prove the 
reverse George Eliot had returned to a more polished and consolidated 
expression of her childhood adoration of her brother, still shadowed by 
grief at their later estrangement, and the concentrated result of these 
various memories and reflections yielded her happiest performance as a 
poet 
Yet however concerned George Eliot may have been with the problems 
and pleasures of childhood, her overriding preoccupation was wrth the 
emotional stresses of adult men and women Of these matters she was 
able to wrte from two separate viewpoints, for she had known both 
happiness and ‘humiliation in love, and had come safe to port with George 
Henry Lewes after some anxious and painful experiences When she was 
Assistant Editor of The Westminster Review she had suffered deeply over 
her attachment to her chief, John Chapman. A sensitive, rather clumsy 
young woman, she was emancipated by her own rebellious actions from 
the protective influences of home life before she had achieved a reasonalle 
stability Her delicate ideals of love and loyalty were roughly handled by 
that curious couple, the Chapmans While the husband played shame- 
jessly on lus young colleague’s moods and susceptibilities his wife looked 
on with long-suffering yet cynical detachment. George Eliot was in low 
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water indeed when a mutual friend, Herbert Spencer, introduced her to 
George Henry Lewes He restored her belief ın herself, for, as he wrote 
to a relative at the tıme, ‘to know her was to love her’—and that was what 
she needed to be told No cloud ever darkened the sky of their union, 
and she was, in her own words, a ‘truly happy married hterary woman’ 
Her love poems reflect this deep contentment much more than the past 
yearnings and humuliations 

Two wedded from the portal stept, 

The bells made happy caroflings, 

The air was soft as fanning wings, 

White petals on the pathway slept 

O pure-eyed bride! 
O tender pride! 

This from The Two Lovers. There are six stanzas ın this vein and the 
whole poem reflects a serene confidence in the prospect and fulfilment of 
married love. Written in 1866, this ecstatic poem was one of her earhest. 
Later, the better-known Sweet Evenings, inspired by an old Villancio Rondo, 
revealed a sadder, more nostalgic mood: 

Sweet evenings come and go, love, 

They came and went of yore, 

This evening of our hfe, love, 

Shall go and come no more. 

The flowing, felicitous style of this poem, and of others in the same 
group, 1s instantly apparent. Yet though the burden ıs that the good 
things of marriage pass mevitably as the years roll by, the thought is 
stated in a calm, sensible manner such as George Elot herself applied 
to the problems of her own hfe. 

These poems of love and of childhood, grouped with the ambitious 
undertaking of verse-drama, could reasonably be thought a worthy offering 
from any poet Yet for most writers—and for George Ehot ın particular— 
this could never be the final goal For her, the highest achievement had to 
be the clear statement of a philosophy of life 

George Eliot’s philosophy was ‘moral’ rather than ‘religious’ Having 
renounced the conventional faith as a very young girl, and quarrelled 
irrevocably with her father and brother in consequence, she needed to 
create for herself a substitute as quickly as possible. In her considered 
judgement the social expediency—that is to say, the greatest need of the 
greatest number—should be the first consideration of the community 
Failure to accept the prescribed ‘code’ invoked retribution springing from 
the individual’s own action rather than from a wrathful God George 
Ehot found the failure of men and women to acknowledge their own 
personal responsibility for the disasters that overtook them infinitely dis- 
heartening She has been accused, without justificahon, of assuming an 
overall sadness in life, she simply communicated to the reader the situations 
she Had observed 

Others among her critics have declared that throughout the twenty-five 
years of her serene union with George Lewes she anticipated the same 
punishments which she herself had prescribed for the heroimes in her novels 
who acted in a similar unconventional way Alternatively, that she set 
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herself the task of chastrsing the creations of her own pen as a land of 
personal therapy 
Both could be true, for certainly she needed to perform mental gymnastics 
to square her own circle The decision of these two liberal-minded people, 
Marian Evans and George Lewes, to live together outside marriage was 
a momentous one for those days The fact that, having made it, she 
decided ın her own mind that they were married, though not recognized 
by Church or State, has earned for her the only charge of inconsistency 
Much of this is revealed in the long, difficult poem Life and Self, written 
in the form of a duologue 
Slowly was the lesson taught 
Through passion, error, care, 
Insight was with loathing fraught 
And effort with despair 
Written on the wall I saw 
‘Bow’ I knew, not loved, the law 
Impressive, but turgiG, much of this poem seems to us today At best 
it expresses a somewhat negative exposition of George Elot’s personal 
philosophy. For a more positive approach there can be found no finer 
example in her work than the long narrative poem, Jubal, completed ın 
1869, when she was in the zenith of her creative power as a poet 
The theme is an unusual one Jubal places the good of his tribe above 
his own personal happiness and well-bemg He departs from his*own 
people at a time of crisis in their history to seek help and benefit for them, 
and when he returns they have forgotten hım They even spurn and dis- 
own him in the excitement of a barbaric ritual celebration. He creeps 
away to a cave on the lonely hillside and dies unprotestingly of exhaustion 
George Ehot’s contemporary, R H Hutton, condemned the message of 
this poem because it suggests that death 1s a solution ın itself Nevertheless, 
the argument that ıf a man must die ıt ıs better for him to do so content 
that he has performed worthy and selfless deeds 1s by no means unaccep- 
table 
This was their dot, to feel, create, bestow, 
And that immeasurable life to know 
From winch the fleshly self falls shrivelled, dead 
In considering George Eliot’s standing as a poet ıt ıs all too easy to 
become absorbed ın the ideas behind the poems and miss the verse itself 
This is unfair to her, for she attempted various poetical experiments and 
deviations of metre and rhyme with notable success, although it must be 
admitted that her somewhat baffling preference for long verse-plays never 
intended for the stage—Armgart and Agatha for example—do not display 
her abilities to the best advantage But then, m The College Breakfast 
Party (1874)—almost her last poem—George Eliot plunges into metaphysics 
with a startling display of intellectual fireworks 
George Ehot was a prose wmter labouring honestly, often agomis- 
ingly, over a medium of her craft which was acquired but not inborn 
With one notable exception—the only group of poems ın which her emotions 
were fully engaged; the childhood sonnets. 
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COMMODITY COMMISSIONS AND WORLD PRICES 


PAUL DERRICK 


YN November 1962 the British Government was preparing to abandon 
the system of mainttaming farm prices by means of deficiency payments 
because this was one of the conditions of Britain’s entry into the 

Common Market The Bnitish Government was prepared to abandon the 

system of deficiency payments altogether and allow farm prices ın Britain 

to mse to the levels to be agreed by the Common Market countries and be 
maintained at that level by means of import duties and variable mport 
levies Farm incomes were also to be maintained by public buying in 
the market, as ın the USA, if prices fell below a certain level 

The British Government was prepared to adopt the Common Market 
system of guaranteeing farm incomes, but it was not prepared to abandon 
the system of deficiency payments immediately on entermg the Common 

Market and replace xt by a temporary system of consumer subsidies as 

proposed by the Six 

This was rather odd because the Conservative Government was beginning 
to realize the weaknesses of the system of deficiency payments and the 
mounting cost to the Exchequer The alternatrve of consumer subsidies 
had bperated reasonably effectively before 1954; and ıt may be that the 
real reason why the Government objected to abandoning deficiency pay- 
ments as soon as admunistratively possible was that it looked too much 
hike admitting that they had been wrong in 1954 and that the Socialists 
had been night about the virtues of bulk buying and central control 

For a time ıt looked as if the Common Market negotiations might break 
down over the rather tmvial question of whether the British system of 
maintaming farm incomes by deficiency payments should be abandoned 
in 1964 or in 1969 or thereabouts, Then came the Nassau Agreement, 
and it became apparent that Britain was not prepared to pay the kind of 
entrance fee demanded by President de Gaulle The negotiations were 
broken off, but it can be plausibly argued that they would have broken 
down in any case later on, not over atomic secrets or over the abolition 
of deficiency payments, but over the unwillingness of the housewife to 
pay substantially more for her food, and over the whole question of 

European and Commonwealth food surpluses 

As a result of the breakdown of the negotiations we are likely to find 
it harder to export to the Common Market countries and harder to export 
to other countries ın competition with Common Market producers Our 
balance of payments position 1s difficult enough already, and if the 

Government adopts an expansiomst policy, as it ıs urged to do, without 

finding a realistic and effective incomes policy, there is hkely to be a 

new balance of payments crisis Moreover, the housewife is hkely to 

have to pay more for her food in any case 

At the end of March an increase m the quantity of beef imported 
from Argentina and other countries resulted in lower prices, and in a 
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sharp increase in the amount of money the Government would have to 
find to maintain rts deficiency payments, running at that time at the rate 
of about £200 millions a year It was becoming clear that the British 
Government simply could not afford to allow unlimited smports of food at 
world prices and to make up the difference to home farmers with deficiency 
payments It rather looked as ıf the deficiency payments system might 
have to be abandoned almost as quickly as the Common Market experts 
had been recommending in November. 

The housewife may have been pleased by cheap food m March. But 
the Government was alarmed, and so were the Labour Party and the 
Liberal Party The Liberals are the traditronal advocates of cheap food 
and Free Trade; but on March 25 the Liberal Party tabled a motion 
calling for Commodity Commissions, import controls and a reduced burden 
on the taxpayer. On the same day The Times published a report about 
the views of the Socialist Agricultural Society saying that it also favoured 
Lucas-type Commodity Commissions to control imports under international 
commodity agreements 

It rather looks as if we are going to be forced to do what we should 
have had to do if we had joined the Common Market: that 1s, control the 
import of cheap food even though some of it comes from the Common- 
wealth It would be possible to do this by tariffs or variable mport levies of 
the Common Market type. It would also be possible to do it by estab- 
lishing Commodity Commissions which would buy home cereals or other 
produce at guaranteed fair prices, imported produce at world prices, and 
sell to the millers and processors and distributors at prices which would 
make it possible for the Government to reduce or at any rate to stabilize 
the cost of subsidies 

If the prices paid to farmers were fair, this would mean that the house- 
wife would have to pay more insofar as the subsidies paid by the Govern- 
ment were stabilized or reduced If farm prices were such as to maintain 
farm incomes at a level comparable to industrial incomes, food prices 
and living costs would be hkely to rise. And this would be bound to 
lead to increased pressure for wage increases, especially ın the expanding 
economy which is so necessary 1f production 1s to be significantly increased 
The restrictions of 1961 are largely responsible for the fact that production 
m manufacturing industry last January was lower than at the time of the 
last Electron The mdex for manufacturing industry, as distinct from that 
for all industries, should not have been unduly affected by the weather, 
and the unadjusted mdex was eight points below sts level for October 1959. 

The increased hving costs resulting from import controls through com- 
modity commiusstons will be bound to lead to cost inflation unless the 
Government can devise an mcomes policy applying to all incomes, It 
as of no use for the Government to talk about the taxation of profits 
when eight mecreases in the profits tax suce 1947 have not prevented 
dividends increasing twice as fast as wage rates and four times as fast as 
output, even when new issues of ordinary shares are taken mto account 
Tt will be necessary, as Mr Selwyn Lloyd put ıt in the autumn of 1961, 
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to ‘look again at the procedures determmung incomes’; and this is likely 
to require legislation bringing company law into lme with the needs of 
the twentieth century and involving the limitation of the return as well 
as the liability of the shareholders 

The creation of Commodity Commissions to control the import of food 
into Britain and to guarantee the farmer a fair income without unlimited 
subsidies, will have important effects upon producers ın the Commonwealth 
as well as upon consumers and living costs in Britain There will be 
renewed efforts to negotiate World Commodity Agreements to restrict 
the production of food, and these will take place while the Umted Nations 
1s mounting its Freedom from Hunger Campaign 

It 1s really ridiculous that food surpluses should be creating problems 
for producers ın Europe, the Commonwealth and the USA at a time when 
most of the people of the world are not getting enough to eat Most of 
the talk is about World Commodity Agreements which will assure a fair 
price to the producer by restricting production But experience of various 
international cartels for the restriction of production shows that these 
restrictions are very difficult to maintain The real answer to the problem 
does not le in restricting supply but ın increasing demand, ın turning 
the enormous potential demands for food into an effective demand 

This objective can be achieved im two ways: first, by mcreased aid 
by gndustrialized countries to underdeveloped ones, and secondly, by 
greater equality of income within the different countries 

Aid by Europe and America to the rest of the world is already sub- 
stantial, but so long as there 1s unemployment and so long as there are 
unused resources in the industrialized countries, this aid can be mcreased 
It would be useful if ıt could be channelled to an mcreasing extent through 
thé United Nations, as by Governments taking up UN Bonds on a much 
bigger scale It would be useful if the UN could issue its own currency, 
and Mr Maxwell Stamp and others have been urging that the International 
Monetary Fund should have the power to issue Certificates which could 
amount to much the same thing And it would be useful if the UN 
could be given power to fax member nations in proportion to their 
expenditure upon arms 

Basically the problem of American, European and Commonwealth food 
surpluses ın a hungry world ıs the old problem of poverty m the midst 
of potential plenty It 1s one of the contradictions of capitalism If Socialist 
governments emerge in the underdeveloped countnes, and, perhaps, in 
Europe, wealth will become more fairly distributed. And as equality 
creases so will the effective demand for food increase relatively to the 
demand for manufactures; and the price of food relatively to the price 
of manufactures 

When Britain is forced to control the mport of foodstuffs, primary 
producers in Commonwealth and other countries are likely to suffer except 
insofar as Commodity Agreements succeed in reducing production and 
except insofar as greater economic equality turns potential demand into 
effective demand During the next few decades British housewives are 
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likely to have to pay a good deal more for their food im spite of the low 
prices m the spring of 1963 The terms of trade will turn against Britain 
yn proportion as Freedom from Hunger becomes an effective reality and 
the wealth of the world becomes more fairly distributed And we shall 
also find ıt harder to export manufactures in exchange for food as other 
countries all over the world do more and more of ther own manufactunng 

For these and other reasons we are hkely ın Britain to have to concen- 
trate on increasing home food production, which will mean moreasing and 
maintaining yields per acre rather than output per head Our yields 
today are high compared with those of many countries where large scale 
monoculture has led to widespread soil erosion; and it is because a world 
in which the population is creasing at a tremendous rate 1s not going to 
be able to afford the luxury of living on capital that we in Brtain are 
going to have to ask ourselves how we can produce more food, not 
how we can produce cheaper food That is going to be the real index of 
agricultural efficiency 

Next month Paul Derrick writes on ‘Land Tenure and Amalgamations’. 


SENCOURT ON THE POPE—Concluded from Page 10 
it had been prorogued with his gratitude and blessing on December 8 

The work he had in view had been carried well forward—not completed— 
when he offered his hfe for ıt In perfect serenity he committed it and 
himself to the Providence who had given him the task of inaugurating ıt, 
the task he had so performed as to make him the most loved and trusted 
figure of the century 

Can his offering be in vain? To take such a view would be to turn away 
from all the hopes and promises which accompany the undemable dangers 
attending the momentous developments of the tme The world has not 
ceased to be rich and populous: the gates of Hell have not prevailed against 
the Church And we can discount the view that the forces of reaction will 
now wreck the august work the Pope accomphshed The new leaders of 
Catholicism cannot fail to see what this great man accomphshed, and how 
he accomplished it The momentum which the Council acquired cannot 
be arrested He has given the Vatican a new technique, the Catholic 
Church a new spirit which have so obviously bettered ıt and strengthened 
ii that the force of opinion must decide first the man, and then the methods, 
to perfect an achievement universally admired 





WALKING WOUNDED 


Walking down Brookline Avenue 

An older urban Washington 

Shot me through the heart 

With a surveyor’s gun, 

Dropping his line (and my life) ° 
Plump into the pavement: 
Euclidian accuracy on a dirty city street 
And I lunged on 
A wounded hypotenuse—— 

Heavy with truth J J McDonoucs 
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GREEK AND ROMAN HISTORY IN THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION—I 


WALTER PERCIVAL 


EARLY half the members of the Third Estate, which was called together ın 
May, 1789, to help to save the French government from bankruptcy and to 
devise a constitution, were lawyers, products of education in ‘the humanities’ 
Priests and bishops, noblemen, politicians, deputies, journalists, chroniclers, 
historians and the educated classes m general were saturated with ideas, ideals and 
memories of ancient history, the history not of their own country but of Greece 
and Rome Catiline, Caesar, Brutus, Nero, Tiberius, Domitian and Caligula, 
Alexander, Aristides and Themistocles were to the generation that witnessed the 
French Revolution as real as and more familiar than Mirabeau, d’Orléans, Danton 
and Robespierre 
It 1s perhaps not so well known that every single one of the twelve members of 
the Committee of Public Safety of 1794 had had a classical education in some 
church school, their speeches are almost punctuated with names of the heroes of 
Sparta, Rome and Athens in their finest days 
tween 1720 and 1790, all the Greek historians had been translated into French, 
and ın 1788 Abbé Auger had published Harangues drawn from the Principal Greek 
Historians. The famous Lives of the Illustrious by Plutarch was as familiar to the 
educated Frenchman of 1789 as was the Bible to the Englishman 
Abbé Mably, a historical writer who 1s mentioned with enthusiasm and even 
with reverence by several contemporary historians of the French Revolution, 
advfses those who would write history to treat a short period of revolution, showing 
how human passions influence the course of history Like Thucydides, Xenophon, 
Livy, Sallust and Tacitus, the historian must know how to read the human heart 
and so render the history of a particular age or people fascinating to his own age, 
1t 1s thus, says Mably, that classical historians make us exclaim as we read them 
‘Fabula de me narratur?” Let the historian paint portraits of great men, laying 
bare their talents and their passions, ın which le the explanations of great events 
that might otherwise be considered the work of Chance Mably quotes passages 
1m which Cicero speaks of history ‘the witness of the times, the light of truth, the 
life of memory, the mustress of life and the messenger of ancient times’? Mably 
adds that the most popular of historical works was the Révolutions Romaines of 
Abbé Vertot, because this author understood the human passions that bring about 
great events Vertot’s popularity appears to have continued during the French 
Revolution, for a new edition appeared in 1796 What is even more significant is 
that numerous editions and translations of the historians of the revolutionary 
periods of Roman history appeared after the French Revolution had begun, and 
that four of them were translations of Sallust On October 15, 1789, the Momteur 
reviewed Dotteville’s translation of Sallust in the following terms ‘This work is 
all the more useful to read ın the present circumstances, because it 1s the true 
portrait of those tyrants who beneath the mask of popularity have been and 
always will be the greatest enemies of the people, whom they flatter ın order to 
lead them on more easily’ The Convention awarded to Dotteville 3000 livres for 
his translations of Sallust and Tacitus 
@n turning to the contemporary writers on the French Revolution we find that 
they have indeed taken to heart the advice of Mably and the example of Vertot 
On the title page of several histories of the French Revolution is found an epigraph, 
usually ‘Opus aggredior’, or ‘Mihi Galba, Otho, Vitellius nec beneficio nec muria 
cogniti’, phrases in which Tacitus professes his impartiality as he begins to narrate 
the stirring and revolutionary events of his own time In 1792, however, the 
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Monteur disapproves impartiality on the part of historians ‘Take from Tacitus 
this spirited indignation which ammmates him against tyranny, and perhaps even 
more against servitude, and he might have recounted the same atrocities and the 
same baseness and yet have distorted the truth by his very umpassibility’. 

__A popular historian of the French Revolution, Fantin Désodoards, quotes 
Sallust, Tacitus and Suetonius as prophets of the disasters now witnessed ın France 
The more popular and influential Lacretelle confesses that he has taken Tacitus as 
his model, while Delisle de Salles says quite frankly ‘Tacitus was before me’. 

Papon, whose history of the French Revolution was published posthumously 
in 1815, has an unusually long epigraph taken from Sallust’s Bellum Catalinae, 
chapter 38, to which 1s added a French translation Thus 1s a passage frequently 
used to explain the popularity of Mirabeau, Marat, Danton and Robespierre 
‘This madness was not confined to those who were implicated ın the plot, but the 
whole of the populace ın their desire for change approved the designs of Catiline 
In this they seemed to act as the populace usually does, for in every community 
those who have no means envy the good, exalt the base, hate what 1s old, long for 
something new, and from dissatisfaction with their own lot seek a general upheaval 
But the city populace was the most reckless for many reasons ? 

The famous publisher Panckouke brought out between 1835 and 1838 a transla- 
tion of the works of Tacitus, ın the preface of which he asserts that ıt was this 
Roman historran who was the favourite model of the contemporary historians of 
the French Revolution, who sought in the pages of the Roman historian the 
explanation of the events of their own time, even reproducing stories of crimes and 
conspiracies which they attributed to the leaders of the French revolution 

Robespierre himself scornfully protests against the contemporary writers who 
copy the historians of Greece and Rome ‘If we had not a greater task to perform 
we might have thought, like certain writers more ignorant than perverse, that the 
plan of the French Revolution was written letter for letter ın the works of Tacitus 
and Machiavelli and we might have sought the duties of the representatives of the 
people in the history of Augustus, of Tiberius or of Vespasian for, apart from 
a few variations of perfidy or cruelty, all tyrants resemble one another’ Yet 
Robespierre continues the same protest with one classical example or allusion after 
another ‘Now what 1s the fundamental principle of democratic or popular govern- 
ment? It 1s virtue, I speak of that civic virtue which worked so many miracles in 
Greece and Rome, and 1s to produce much more astomshing ones in republican 
France, of that virtue which is nothing else than love of the fatherland and its 
laws What if Brutus has killed the tyrant? Tyranny is still ın men’s hearts, and 
Rome has ceased to exist except ın Brutus Examples are sought ın the history of 
tyrants In Rome when the consul discovered the conspiracy and strangled 1t ım 
the very instant by the death of the accomplices of Catiline, he was accused of 
having violated the legal forms, by whom? By the ambitious Caesar, who wished 
to increase his party by the horde of conspirators, by men like Piso, Claudius and 
all the bad citizens who feared the virtue of a true Roman and the severity of the 
laws’. 

Paris itself took on something of the appearance of Rome or Athens Here is 
part of a description by Deux Amis de la Liberté ‘It was no longer Paris, but a new 
city and a new people, armed citizens replacing the vile hurelings of the police 
public squares become drill grounds, the streets and the houses resounding with 
the noise of military exercises, everything announced the strangest metamorphésis 
Public spirit, habits, gait and costume had also changed the gardens and walks 
were no longer the meeting-places of 1dle men-about-town and frivolous women, 
but of citizens of every rank, of both sexes, of all ages, busily occupied with the 
interests of therr country, the youth crowded from the military posts to the wards, 
and learned m these popular assemblies to discuss and to uphold the rights of 
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man, long files of young women and girls, clad in white robes, adorned with the 
national colours, preceded by fifes, drums and timbrels, marched to the temple, 
escorted by cohorts of women citizens, and after having thanked heaven for the 
conquest of liberty, came to the Town Hall to pay homage to the heroes of the 
revolution people believed they were back m the glorious days of Rome and 
Athens’ 

An English spectator of some of the events of the French Revolution was 
amprisoned in the former palace of the Luxembourg 1m the summer of 1793 She 
reports as follows ‘The Luxembourg had lately been fitted up to receve the 
crowd of new inhabitants with which it was going to be peopled, and every apart- 
ment obtained a particular appellation, which was mscribed on the outside of the 
door We were lodged m the chamber of Cincmnatus, Brutus, I think, was our 
next-door neighbour, and Socrates had pitched his tent at the distance of a few 
paces With respect to great names, 1t has been observed ın Paris that almost all 
the illustrious characters of Greece and Rome have been led to the guillotme—for 
imstance, Brutus, who often, while we were in prison, came from the municipality 
with orders from Anaxagoras, was soon after doomed to an equal fate, 

‘Alike in fortune, as alike in fame” 
together with Anarcharsis, Agricola, Aristides, Phocion, Sempronius Gracchus, 
Epamuinondas, Cato the elder and the younger, and many other no less celebrated 
worthies, who fell ın sad succession under the sword of Maximilian’ 

Helen Maria Williams has evidently seen the programme of the Fête à l’Etre 
Suprême devised on ancient models by David. but strangely enough she omits 
the following symbolic item ‘In the middle of the procession of deputies, four 
vigorous bulls, laden with festoons and garlands, draw a car on which shines a 
trophy composed of the tools of the arts and crafts and of the productions of the 
French territory “You who live inluxury and icleness perhaps you will cast a 
look of scorn on these useful implements your corrupt souls could not enjoy 
the simple pleasures of naturet And you, laborious and warm-hearted people, 
enjoy your triumph and your glory scorn the vile treasures of your cowardly 
enemies, above all do not forget that the heroes and the benefactors of humanity 
guided the plough with the same hand that had conquered kings and their servile 
instruments” ’ To complete the antique tableau, our Enghshwoman might have 
continued to quote from David’s plan ‘A third and last verse 1s sung by the whole 
people men, women, girls, old men, children, all make the air resound with 
their singing Here the mothers press to therr breasts the infants they suckle, there, 
lifting in therr arms the youngest of their male children, those who are not big 
enough to accompany their fathers, they present them in homage to the Author of 
Nature, the girls fling towards the sky the flowers they have brought, the only 
possessions of such a tender age At the same moment, simultaneously, the sons, 
burning with warlike ardour, draw their swords, and place them in the hands of 
thew old fathers, they swear to make them everywhere victorious, they swear to 
make equality and liberty trrumph against the oppression of the tyrants As enthu- 
siastic as their sons, the delighted old men embrace them and pronounce over them 
their paternal blessing All Frenchmen mingle their sentiments in a fraternal 
embrace, they have but one cry Vive la République! which rises towards the Divinity ’ 

Even our English chronicler of some of the events of the French Revolution 
becomes infected with the mania for drawing classical comparisons She writes 
thus of the decisive moment of Thermidor ‘The conspirators, now abandoned 
and} like Nero, having no friend or enemy at hand to despatch them, had no means 
of escaping from ignominy but by a voluntary death, which they had not the 
courage to give themselves Catiline, ıt was said, was found at a considerable 
distance from his friends, mingled amongst his enemies, with a countenance bold 
and daring in death’ She ends her memoirs with two paragraphs written in the 
contemporary French style “The cause of liberty 1s not less sacred, her charm no 
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less divine, because some sangurnary monsters and savage villains have sullied her 
temples and insulted her worshippers Their grotesque ears, like those of Midas, 
were insensible to the sweet harmony of her voice, and we should not be surprised 
if, to such judges, the uncouth Jacobin jargon should appear preferable to the 
divine whisper of Apollo’s lute 

‘But these savage triumphs are of the past, anarchy and vandalism shall not 
return The new Constitution, like the spear of Romulus, will take such deep 
root that no human power will be able to dislodge ıt, and, hike the forest whose 
folage gladdens the heart, ıt will become an object of veneration to the people’ 

Another witness of the French Revolution from its beginnings until October, 
1793, was the Baill de Virteu, Munister Plenipotentiary of Parma He also 
mentions the deliberate imitation of ancient ceremonies In a letter dated September 
27, 1790, he describes the public service held to commemorate the National 
Guards recently hulled at Nancy ‘The service celebrated on Monday on the Champ 
de Mars offered, in another way, a spectacle as touching by the number of specta- 
tors (ıt was larger than on the day of Federation) as by the funeral service ın 1tself 
The altar had been replaced by a tomb 1n antique form, poplars placed at the four 
corners to represent cypresses, priests standing on the steps, the flags of the 48 
sections, surrounding the altar and floating in the wind, made the spectacle more 
majestic than on July 14’ De Virieu was also a witness of a delirious scene at 
the Théâtre Francais in the same year, when Mirabeau was present ‘They were 
giving a revival performance of Brutus, this tragedy of Voltaire was played for the 
first tıme in 1730 and nobody thought then that the French public, ın 1790, would 
find numerous poimts of resemblance of situation and of sentiments between the 
Senate of Rome and the National Assembly, between the Romans and the 
Parisians, between Brutus and the Comte de Mirabeau They are shortly going 
to play Rome Saved, new allusions 

‘The Parisians no longer go to the Théatre Francais to feel tender emotions 
they go there to draw from tragic dramas republican sentiments and to fashion 
their souls on the model of those of the Romans and the Greeks’ 

Even the language of Rome, not only its history, was used to describe the French 
Revolution Jean-Michel-Lorenz, librarian of the University of Strasbourg, wrote 
ın Latin the history of France, with the history of the French Revolution, hkewise 
in Latin, as conclusion Here is the beginning of the account of the suspension 
and imprisonment of Louis XVI Regem wsum 

Clandestinis consilus cum hostibus conspirantem, 
qut hinc 
cium motibus passim et Lutetiae 
praesertim ortis 
a Francicae Nationis Concio 
regia potestate omni interdicitur 

Another remarkable use of Latin ıs made ın a pamphlet entitled Sallust to the 
French of 1792, It is a compilation of extracts from the exhortation of Memmuus to 
to the Roman people, from the Jugurthan War, XXXI Opposite the Latin text 1s a 
free translation, inviting the people to judge and execute the king and all other traitors 

Not merely Latin prose, but even Latin verse was used in the work entitled 
De Galhae calanmtatibus, published in 1815 The following few lines are taken 
from the author’s description of the Terror, to which he devotes his fifth elegy 

Intonat, et tetigit conventio fulmine multos 

Ex quo sceptra manu regalt sanguine tincta 

Gessit, et aereo tonitrus de monte vibravit 

Quo cecider domus! Quot templa, quot oppida versa 
In cmerem! Quot quotidie gemitusque necesque' 


To be concluded 
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SEX AND SOBRIETY 


Marriage and Genus Strindberg and Tolstoy John Stewart Collis (Cassell, 42s } 
T S Ehot. The Metaphysical Perspective Eric Thompson Preface by Harry T 
Moore (Southern IHinois Press, Agents W S Hall & Co 36s) English Poetry 
Leone Vivante Preface by T. S Ehot (Southern Illmois Press 16s) American 
Literature in Nineteenth Century England Clarence Gohdes (Southern Illmois 
Press 13s) 


The author of Marriage and Genius 1s one of the most penetrative and creative 
of critical thinkers of our time Whether he touches biography, as in his excellent 
study of Havelock Ellis, or science, as m Paths of Light (an which he pierced so 
many veils of seen and guessed-at phenomena), Mr Collis shows himself not only 
an analyst but a philosopher and poet Here, he brings his full range of gifts into 
play, ın a deeply human. study which he admits had been conceived as dealing with 
three or four examples of marriage with gemus, but which contracted (or rather, 
expanded) into the close analysis of the marnages of two men of genus, Strindberg 
and Tolstoy Other writers might have chosen the fictional form, with all the elbow 
room it allows for presenting a character in the round Instances occur to one, of 
the novels written around the lives of Van Gogh and Verlame, Miton and other 
men of genius, but Mr Collis prefers to bring his method to the testing of known 
facts ın the lives of two giants of the nineteenth-century, and then to lay them 
beforg us under the clear ilummation of scrupulous yet maginative treatment 

What Mr Colls calls “the multiplicity of Strindberg’s wives” gives him the 
starting mmpulse for the first study, an extraordmarily candid discussion of the 
matrimonial struggles in which the dramatist mvolved both himself and the women 
who came under his spell for ıt was a spell, nonetheless binding though the parties 
to it broke under the love-hate relationship his tempestuous temperament engen- 
dered His childhood dependence on his mother was perhaps the first formative 
strand that warped his attitude to women 1n his own words (‘The Pelican’), ‘He never 
became lumself, was never liberated, never a complete individual He remaimed, 
as it were, a mistletoe, which could not grow except upon a tree, he was a climbing 
plant which needed a support’ And after his mother died, when he was thirteen, 
he was doomed always to remember that ‘annihilation of a personality’ which 
never dimmed in recollection however frantically he engaged ın the battle of the 
sexes. As Mr Collis diagnoses the tortured spirit, there had to be substitutes 
religion, non-religion, the empedestalling of woman, the lusting after woman, 
exaltation, self-disgust, worshipping and quarrelling, the eternal variations on the 
theme of adoration and passion, and always, as his literary talent developed, his 
ego became more and more warped 

The vicissitudes of Strindberg’s emotional life make strange reading, but no-one 
can gainsay the electric force of his dramatic genius. He remains an enigma, to 
be explained only by the sumple unsatisfying comment he was mad 

Tolstoy was too great an artist-thinker-genius to be dismissed as mad But 
imagine him, entering a room after he had been married thirty years, hearing his 
wife discussing with a member of the household the relations between men and 
wonten, and interrupting with ‘I believe that people who produce novels which 
end with a wedding, as if 1t were a happy ending and there were nothing further 
to write about, are spreading a lot of nonsense If there has to be a comparison, 
marriage should be compared to a funeral and not to a birthday’ He was not 
speaking personally, he explained, but m general terms The half-apology, how- 
ever, could not have carried conviction, and between the uneasily yoked pair lay 
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the knowledge of intense ncompatibility—the idealist warrmg with the materialist 
—the one, future prophet of a new social order, with a lurid record of ‘twenty 
years of coarse dissipation, the service of ambition, vanity, and above all lust’ 
(iis own words) to his discredit, and the other, earth-bound and calculatmg in 
her woman’s way, giving him thirteen children and so docile in duty and apprecia- 
tion that she copied out War and Peace seven times 

When he met Sonya Behrs, seventeen years old, he was thirty-four, arrogant 
and marred with the animalism of a self-indulgent landed aristocrat He could 
be charming, but also offensive, and there were doubts in her family when he kept 
the bride waitmg for an hour and a half When the couple drove away Sonya was 
crying bitterly The first entry in the girl-wife’s diary reads. “I cannot help ıt if 
I can’t forgive God for having made people 1n such a fashion that they must sow 
their wild oats before becoming decent” That was on the thirteenth day after 
their wedding, and the diary-habit persisted for forty-eight years Yet, like the 
potter’s clay, Sonya was subdued to his mouldmg influence, and therr first fifteen 
years together were reasonably happy—up to the publication of Anna Karenina, 
their married life was better than most 

Soon her justified jealousy of the peasant women of his past, especially when 
mtroduced mto their service, was matched by his baseless jealousies and petty 
rules and interferences The wife contemplated suicide He fell into ungovernable 
rages And each confessed their misgivings to paper, diary-keeping was their drug, 
and they became addicts who spied on each other in their addiction She often 
wrote at great length Tolstoy was laconic—-seldom more than a few lines She 
liked the thought of him reading her entries, and she read what she could find of 
his Then he took to writing an extra one called For Myself Alone . once she 
found it ın the toe of an old boot and after a perusal of its contents ferotiously 
engaged him in combat After her husband’s death she visited his grave every day, 
but confessed, ““Yes, I lived with Leo for forty-eight years, but I never really learned 
what kind of a man he was” Mr Collis helps us to reach our own conclusions in 
this deeply interesting book. 

After these very human and terrifying analyses of the conduct of their marriages 
by two geniuses ıt comes as an emotional let-down to read about the metaphysical 
content of Mr T S Ehot’s poetry Mr Thompson announces his theme firmly 
and cogently “Eliot is commonly said to be a difficult poet and the reason often 
given 1s that he 1s a refined sensibility ın a complex age. I do not see why a refined 
sensibility in a complex age might not turn out poetry that 1s simple, sensuous, 
and passionate Ehit is difficult, not because he knows so much or the age 1s so 
complex, but because he 1s a special sort of poet, a philosophical poet in an age of 
unbelief. Eliot 1s like one who takes his material from the blackened street, and 
uses a heap of broken bones to reconstruct a once beautiful body This makes 
hım difficult” There are many who will dispute the sumplicity of the illustration, 
but it serves as a startıng pomt for a close and painstaking investigation of the 
poet’s background, poetic equipment and derivations, and ranges from ‘The 
Metaphysical Standpomt’ through a discussion of the poet’s works of criticism to 
several exhaustive sections on the poem ‘Burnt Norton’, completing the whole 
with a valuable Appendix on ‘The Waste Land’. I find this one of the most re- 
warding books on Mr Eliot and his poetry which have yet appeared, and Mr 
Harry T Moore’s Preface 1s delightfully racy and informative 

Two attractive paperback reprints from USA increase our debt to Amgncan 
scholarship and endowed research English Poeiry, by Professor Leone Vivante, 
with a Preface by Mr Eliot, was first published here by Faber & Faber, and there 
can be no question—-as Mr Eliot says—that “this book 1s one which deserves the 
close study of both philosophers and students of poetry” The looker-on sees most 
of the game, and some may wonder why Mr Vivante gives critical consideration 
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to Longfellow, Elizabeth Barrett Browning and Oscar Wilde in juxtaposition with 
such giants as Coleridge, Shelley and Keats, but his method is meticulous and 
enlightening, and the whole book has a unity of sincere critical and philosophical 
approach, The other book, American Lite: ature in Nineteenth Century England (first 
published m 1944), ıs one of those books about books which the good bookman 
loves reading It ıs triumphant, even remorseless, m detatl—going imto such 
matters as The Booktrade, The Periodicals, Humor, Longfellow and Critics and 
Influence a monument of industry, with nearly 50 pages of Appendix and Index 
Of making of books, indeed, there 1snoend, but this serves to remind us of the debt 
America owes to American professors. WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


LOOSENING THE MONOLITHIC GRIP 


Communist Economy Under Change Margaret Miller, Teresa M Piotrowicz, 
Ljubo Sirc and Henry Smith André Deutsch (for Institute of Economic Affairs) 
25s 


How rigid are Communist central planning and state trading today? Marxist 
conflict between Russia and China on the one hand, and signs of mternal criticism 
and argument against the system in Russia and her satellites on the other, give 
added interest and topicality to any expert assessment The Institute of Economic 
Affairs has done well to find four economists, cluding a Pole and a Yugoslav, 
and to assemble the fruits of their studies 

How far has the liberalising effect of Mr Khrushchev changed the economies of 
the Ryssian bloc? Somehow the market principle has never been abandoned com- 
pletely for mgid central planning Planning, it ıs clear, has mtroduced some 
stability into the economy and has made for the best uses of economic resources 
But its inherent flaws are uncreasingly recognised chromic rigidities and bottlenecks 
and failure by the people often to identify themselves with the aims and ideals of 
state organisations 

There are indications that some Russian economusts want to see the 
re-introduction of some automatic regulators of the market mechanism Even 
Mr Khrushchev ıs coming round to accepting profit as a yardstick for measuring 
efficiency ın individual concerns Another crack ın the edifice 1s the emergence of 
an unofficial network of inter-enterprise relationships to get over-ambitious plan 
targets achieved on trme—a kind of “old-boys-network” of co-operation to push 
plans through 

The property instincts of the peasantry, we are told, are still strong There is a 
private sector ın. agriculture (as well as in building), with small-plot farmers selling 
their produce in the local market place. Many artisans and craftsmen still operate 
m an open market 

In Poland, where recollections of a market economy are still fresher, and central 
planning 1s largely rejected as a failure, there has been a demand for a brand of 
socialism that doesn’t eschew the profit motive as a personal mcentive Small-scale 
private enterprise farming and manufacturing are encouraged livestock 1s after all 
an important hard-currency earner Where central planning operates ın production, 
a recent suggestion by Prof Bobrowski—that directives should only be issued 
every five years so that enterprises can work unhampered—now appears to be 
givera chance Thirty enterprises working for export now enjoy complete autonomy 

In Yugoslavia, efforts to permit the freer functioning of economic laws, after 
the failure of Soviet-type planning, have actually led to President Tito attacking 
business leaders who raise prices more eagerly than capitalists! 

After the revealing glimpses provided by the three economists specialismg in 
Russia, Poland and Yugoslavia, ıt 1s left to Henry Smith to give us an illummating 
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essay analysing commumst economic theories and the fundamental fallacy of 
Marxist thinking a major contribution wiuch merits the widest attention within 
the Soviet bloc and outside WILFRED ALTMAN 


THE GREEK CITY STATE 


The Ancient Greeks Dr.M I Finley Chatto & Windus. 21s 

If the title had not already been made famous by another book, this work 
mught well have been called “The Greek City State” Not that it 1s in the slightest 
degree a copy of the former, but ıt 1s essenually an examination of the Polis, ın its 
strength and weakness, that “brilliant conception” whose members, as the author 
‘says, for a fleeting moment succeeded in capturing and recording the greatness of 
which the human mind and spirit are capable Its political achievements, 1ts art, 
literature and thought are critically and sympathetically discussed, and each 1s 
shown to be inextricably bound up with this form of community The chapters on 
Literature, Science and Philosophy, and the Visual Arts are indeed valuable 
treatises ın their own right, but they are bound to each other and to the central 
theme by the intimate connection of all Classical Creative Art with the Polis 

Much of the work ıs devoted to Athens Thus ıs natural, even if the author 
were not an undisguised Athenophil There is a short section on Sparta, which 
Dr Finley implies ıs the Polis at its worst, as Athens 1s its best manifestation. 
Some readers may think that he has been too hard on Sparta, and not everyone 
will agree with the statement that Sparta began to decline from the time of the 
Persian War A State which, even with powerful allies and finally Persian gold, 
could take on the greatest naval power in the Eastern Mediterranean and, after 
thirty years of bitter war, defeat it by sea can hardly be called decadent 

In his eulogy of Athens the author may be thought by some to attach too much 
importance to the Athenian constitution For all its good pomts it was this consti- 
tution which permitted such horrors as the Mytilene decision, mercifully revoked, 
and the execution of the generals after Arginusae, and which agam and again 
threw away the chances of an honourable peace with Sparta It may be suggested 
that more credit should be given for the glory of Athens to the amazing vitality of 
the Athenians themselves, who rose to the Persian challenge, were prepared, after 
a dozen years of war, to send an expedition to Sicily, rallied themselves, when 
that expedition was lost, and fought on for another ten years, and who all the 
time were producing and enjoying immortal works in every form of literary and 
plastic art ! 

It 1s perhaps a pity that Dr. Finley did not draw his limits closer and so give 
himself more space to develop his main theme, the middle chapters are so stimu- 
lating that one inevitably asks for more The chapter on the Dark Age and the 
Homeric Poems 1s interesting 1n itself and just long enough to make one wish that 
he would make ıt the subject of a complete volume But 1t has little bearmg on the 
main theme, except by way of contrast, and the same mught be said of the portions 
dealing with the Hellenistic period It carnot but be a shock, m any book with 
this title, to find the Battle of Marathon dismissed in half a line and the whole 
Persian campaign ın half a page And the author surely exercised an unfortunate 
restraint when, in expounding the glories of Athens, he refrained from any reference 
to the Funeral Oration. ° 


It is to be hoped that there will be more from Dr Finley on this theme or others 
For the present, he has put many ideas ın a new and interesting light and produced 
a book which will be welcomed both by the scholar and by the general reader 

The plates and illustrations are attractive and well chosen, and the maps are 
just adequate. K S LAURE 
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THE POST-IMPRESSIONISTS 


The Post-Impressionists Lawrence and Elizabeth Hanson Cassell 35s 

It 1s tempting not to read on when one catches sight of the Ian Fleming opening 
to a book of which both blurb and cover promise a serious study “‘Why not 
Cézanne?’ Pissarro’s large brown eyes moved from member to member of the 
exhibition committee meeting ” If one does read on, ıt 1s tempting to put the 
book down when one comes across huge and insensitive generalisations like 
“Here was the beginning of abstract art, but not with the abstraction from feeling 
into which that art was to degenerate after Cézanne’s day ” 

When the authors have to talk about the work rather than the man they descend 
to sad platitude “He (Cézanne) was trying to paint, not only the pear on the table 
before him but a symbol of all pears and so a symbol of etermity” One can easily 
imagine the scorn with which Cézanne himself would have greeted such twaddle 

The authors take the three protagonists of post-impressionism, giving them 
individual biographies and examining ın detail those periods where their lives cross- 
ed, Cézanne, Van Gogh and Gauguin aré sympathetically treated to the point of 
being whitewashed The Hansons have belittled the patient role played by Theo 
van Gogh in his brother’s hfe, and (perhaps more convincingly) have rested the 
blame for a hopeless marriage on Gauguin’s wife 

Although the writers have done some serious research, much of ıt 1s wasted, 
for their habit of investing therr subjects’ minds with rmaginary thoughts makes 
fact hard to separate from fancy Where fact ıs recognisable ıt 1s not always either 
relevant or interesting, as ın the long digression on the subject of Gauguin’s remote 
ancestiy The frighteningly lucid turmoil of van Gogh’s brain, Cézanne’s monu- 
mental intellect and Gauguin’s peculiar brand of calculated anarchy, are all beyond 
the Hansons’ fathoming The thoughts with which they endow these artists are 
banal and an offence of gratitude to great men and their works 

It 1s ın fact difficult to understand the purpose of this book It 1s evidently not a 
popular picture book for the black and white illustrations are few, wan, and 
arbitrary, nor 1s it erther a work of scholarship or a fictional biography Its audience, 
one assumes, are those who wish to know the facts about the post-impressionists 
If this 1s so then the obvious book to read 1s the wholly admurable study of these 
painters made by John Rewald (without whose researches the book under review 
would be a slighter thing) in his well illustrated and exhaustive History of Post- 
Impiessionsm Mr Rewald knows that what great painters think is to be found 


in their work 


Tom PHILLIPS 


NOTICES 


WHO GOVERNS? (Yale University 
Press UK, 18s, USA, $245) This 
study by Robert A Dabl of “democracy 
and power m an American city” was 
first published ın 1961 and 1s now re- 
issued in a Yale Paperbound The 
auther chose New Haven, the home of 
Yale, for his survey for three mam 
reasons This town, with a population 
of about 165,000, “furnishes the advan- 
tages of historical perspective Because 
unlike most American cities, 1t has had 


a highly competitive two-party system 
for over a century, ıt offers analogies 
with national politics that few other 
cities could provide” Finally since 
1t has made a dramatic effort “to rescue 
itself from creeping decay”, New Haven 
“provides an opportunity to examine 
factors making for stability and change” 
In these contexts, the author is con- 
cerned to examine the nature and 
working of the party machines, the 
pressures and influence of classes of 
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voters and the functions and influence 
of the professional politician in the 
running of democratic local government 
Much of this book makes strange 
reading to the reader brought up in 
English local government, but perhaps 
for this very reason 1t should be studied 
here for 1ts value ın comparison, 


THE MAKING OF MODERN RUSSIA 
(Pelican Books 5s) This study by 
Lionel Kochan was widely welcomed on 
its first publication last year, and this 
cheap edition will be greatly appreciated 
His aim “4s to show how the Kiev State 
of the tenth, eleventh and twelfth centu- 
ries developed into the Soviet Union of 
today” The book ıs obviously selec- 
tive “it has seemed to me of primary 
importance to deal with the growth of 
the state, political developments, 
economy, and social problems” This 
study puts the Soviet regime into the 
long perspective of Russian history, a 
background which 1s essential to a 
basic understanding of Soviet Russian 
government and outlook today 


SPANISH FARE (Cassell 25s) The 
author of this delightful book, Mr 
André Marling, 1s a Hispanophile who 
has lived ın Spain since 1949 enjoying 
a variety of occupations, including that 
of embassy night guard and more partic- 
ularly of broadcasting on the English 
language programmes of the Spanish 
National Radio Talks broadcast bet- 
ween 1949 and 1961 form this volume 
and are based upon impressions gained 
by his wide and roving interests It 1s 
a rather haphazard miscellany of pieces 
compiled and written with charm, 1n- 
formality and knowledge on a great 
variety of topics They are concerned 
with Spanish life and hving with the 
rich traditions of culture and customs, 
with historic Spain and contemporary 
developments, with the atmosphere of a 
country still very near the Middle Ages 
in diverse ways The author ranges 
from the building of the Escurial to the 
enjoyment of sherry. Politics play no 
part in this volume which should appeal 
particularly to the past or future visitor 
to the peninsula 
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THE STORY OF LONDON’S UNDER- 
GROUND (London Transport 5s) 

This 1s one of two official books pub- 

lished by London Transport to celebrate 

the centenary of the London Under- 
ground Jt started on January 10, . 
1863 with a 3% mile track between’ 
Paddington and Farrmgdon Street in the 
City The system has developed to a 
route milage of 244, with more 
being constructed on the new Victoria 
Line Mr John R Day traces the 
history of this remarkable development 
in a very readable and vivid study of 
150 pages, well illustrated. The second 
companion volume, HOW THE 
UNDERGROUND WORKS (5s) by 
Mr P E Garbutt describes the present 
day system in some detail, including the 
more technical side of organisation, 
planning and operation. It 1s well 1Must- 
tated and written with clarity Both 
these volumes should attract a wide- 
spread interest among the general 
public of what 1s generally regarded as 
the world’s leading underground system. 
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CRISIS IN CYPRUS— 


PRESIDENT MAKARIOS 
TALKS TO 
“THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW ” 


m an exclusive interview with 
THOMAS ANTHEM 


With its constitution hardly more than two years old, the Republic of 
Cyprus has already run into a crisis no less acute than that which marked 
the political negotiations during the Emergency The difference ıs that 
there is no fighting, and the British are no longer a party in the new dispute 
between the preponderant Greek majority and the one-fifth Turkish 
minowty In the following exclusive interview, granted to Thomas Anthem 
on behalf of THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, the President, Arch- 
bishop Makarios, explans the situation now obtamuing in the island, due to 
what he terms the ‘unreasonable’ demands of the Turks and the weaknesses 
of the Zurich and London Agreement He states why the Treaty of 
Guarantee should be abiogated, and why revision of certain constitutional 
clauses has become imperative The President also answers questions on 
the economic prospects and future of the island 


Q I Your Excellency ıs reported ın The Times of May 22 to be under 
growing pressure to go before the United Nations and denounce not only 
the Zurich and London Agreements, but the Treaty of Guarantee, and 
to ask for review of the constitution Are you seriously contemplating this 
course? 

A My view ıs that the Treaty of Guarantee should cease to exist This 
Treaty comes into direct conflict with the very sense of independence, and 
1s, 11 my view, contrary also to the basic primciples of the Charter of the 
United Nations We do not recognize the so-called Guaranteeing Powers 
to have any nights of interference in the internal affairs of Cyprus, and we 
shall reject and oppose any attempt by any one of them to mterfere in 
any way 

The revision, on the other hand, of certain constitutional provisions has 
become beyond doubt necessary, in the interests of the smooth running of 
the State Pursuing the idea of revising the Constitution, our mtent.on 1s 
not to disregard the interests of the Turkish minoutty I feel certain a way 
could be found to safeguard the rights of the minority without damaging 
the interests of the people of Cyprus as a whole, and without hindering 
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the normal functioning of the State, or creating conditions not favouring 
the harmonious co-operation between Greeks and Turks in Cyprus and, 
therefore, endangering tranquillity in the island. 

The procedure that would be followed for revision of the Constitution 
has not yet been decided. I cannot say at this stage with certainty whether 
we shall take the question before the United Nations In any case, we 
shall endeavour to follow in this respect a democratic procedure, in 
accordance with the internationally accepted practice 

Q 2: It 1s quite clear from your repeated statements that you consider 
separate Greek and Turkish municipalities in the five main towns, as 
desired by the Turks, to be totally impracticable, as such a policy would 
be both uneconomical and result ın inefficiency in the public services In 
view of the decision of the Supreme Constitutional Court agamst any 
alternative arrangements, do you intend, despite the deadlock, to go ahead 
with all necessary measures to ensure continuance of the services until the 
required Government legislation 1s passed? 

A: Separate municipalities are mdeed not only uneconomical, but un- 
reasonable I would not have any objection to the Turks having separate 
municipalities for the members of ther community if ıt were at all possible 
But, ın fact, ıt 1s impracticable, because of the sumple fact that the popula- 
tion is more or less mtegrated in every town. After the relevant decision 
of the Constitutional Court, the Government took certain measures in 
order that essential services should continue to be rendered to citizens A 
number of municipal responsibilities, however, could not be undertaken 
by the Government, and in consequence there are now anomalies and 
confusion. 

Q 3: Your attitude hitherto ıs that the issues involved do not concern 
the three guarantor nations—Greece, Turkey and Britain—but Cypriots 
alone But what rf Dr Kutchuk and the Turks refuse to co-operate, and 
refuse to pay taxes? Would that not cause chaos, and compel a decision 
by a third party? 

A. I hope that Dr Kutchuk and the Turks will not decide to lead the 
island to such a degree of anarchy, which would undermine the very basis 
of the State In any case, the Greeks of Cyprus, who form 82 per cent 
of the population, will not allow such a development 

Q 4 Would you go as far as to say that the Turkish insistence on 
separate municipalities, a practice inevitably followed during the Emergency, 
is part of a Turkish design to brmg about eveniual partition of the island, 
as once suggested by the British? 

A I cannot say with certainty whether the Turkish side has any plan 
of this nature in mınd If that were the case, ıt would mean that the 
Turks are quite unrealistic 

Q 5 The existing crisis leads us back to the overriding question as to 
whether your acceptance of the Agreements was a mistake, which was the 
opinion of the late Mr John Clerides, QC, who opposed you ın the election 
for the Presidency, as it was also of Colonel Grivas, and of the public 
of Greece generally, who were very bitter and considered that the Turks 
had got a bargain out of all proportion to their numbers—less than one- 
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fifth of the population Do you still adhere to your viewpoint, expressed 
in Athens last autumn, that ‘As tıme passes I am strengthened in my 
conviction that I acted wisely ın concluding the Agreements. Had we not 
accepted them we might have been confronted with a fait accompli which 
could not be reversed’? 

A : I still believe I did well to sign the Agreements In view of the then 
prevailing conditions ıt was not possible to achieve a better solution. It 
was clear to me from the very beginning that the Agreements contained 
many disadvantages, and in the course of the Conference in London in 
February 1959 I tried hard to persuade the others to agree to the amending 
of certain provisions of the Agreements [I did not succeed, and finally I 
found myself obliged to sign them, being certain I had no choice at the 
tme If I had not signed, an even worse solution might have resulted, 
which would probably have been unpossible later to overthrow. I regret 
that many persons, both in Greece and in Cyprus, have criticized me for 
signing I acted, however, both responsibly and in a spirit of realism 

Q. 6: From the foregoing statement, would it be correct to assume that 
you did not believe in the sincerity of Macmillan’s so-called Seven-Year 
Partnership Plan, and that this might have been a ruse to retain the island, 
or for eventual partition, which was in the minds of the Tories, as well as 
being greatly desired by the Turks? 

A. The Macmillan Plan was quite vague with regard to what would 
have followed, at the end of the seven-year period, as a final solution to 
the Cyprus question In addition, that plan had many elements of division 
and in the course of the seven-year period of ıts fulfilment, a situation 
would have been created, the final outcome of which might have been 
partition 

Q. 7: In The Times of April 10, you were reported as stating ‘categori- 
cally’ to the Nicosia correspondent of that paper, ‘Enosis (Union with 
Greece) cannot now be achieved’, and that you were not advocating 
abrogation of the Agreements Since this statement appears to be in con- 
tradiction to a speech you made a week earlier to mark the anniversary of 
the EOKA struggle—‘The founding of an independent Cyprus was in no 
shape or form the aim of FOKA, and the struggle continues in a different 
form’—could you explain it? 

A: The struggle of EOKA was a struggle for the union of Cyprus with 
Greece Thuis feeling has not been uprooted from the hearts of the Greek 
Cypriots There 1s, however, a difference between what is desirable and 
what may be achieved 

Q 8. Would you not agree with the view of the eminent Athenian lawyer, 
Dr Savas Loizides, who played an important part in the Cypriot liberation 
struggle, that the Zurich and London Agreements are contrary to the 
Charter of the United Nations? Article 103 of the Charter says ‘In the 
event of a conflict between the obligations of the members of the United 
Nations under the present Charter and their obligations under any other 
international agreement, their obligations under the present Charter shall 

revail ’ 
i A: Certain provisions of the Constitution, and in particular the Treaty 
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of Guarantee, are, I believe, contrary to the letter and the spit of the 
Charter of the United Nations 

Q 9 There 1s a further important legal aspect of the matter of which 
Your Excellency 1s aware, and one which the representative of the Cyprus 
Republic at the United Nations, Mr Zenon Rossides, frequently em- 
phasized, during the Emergency That, under the Treaty of Lausanne 
(Article 16) Turkey expressly ‘renounced all rights and title whatsoever 
concerning the islands (except those allotted to her by that treaty), the 
future of the island to be settled by the parties concerned’ Does not this 
greatly strengthen your case in the event of your going to the United 
Nations? Especially as Kemal Ataturk, after the Lausanne Conference, 
confirmed that Turkey would not in future lay claim to any territory 
beyond the boundaries of Turkey? 

A There 1s no doubt, whatsoever, that Turkey neither had nor could 
have any rights ın regard to Cyprus 

Q 10 Moderate elements in Cyprus take the view that the Constitution 
1s unworkable in some respects, because of the scope for obstruction 
offered to the Turks, especially ın matters of finance, which require a 
separate majority on both sides of the fifty-member House of Representa- 
tives (35 Greek members, 15 Turkish) Since such obstruction last year 
prevented the passage of the customs law, and this year resulted in the 
failure of the House to pass the income tax law, would you say that the 
prosperity of the island 1s being seriously hampered? 

A The constitutional provision for separate majorities as to legislation 
on taxation should be revised The fact that this provision has been already 
misused on more than one occasion by the Turkish side, has created many 
difficulties for the Government, and the economic progress of the island is 
undoubtedly being hindered 

Q 11 Would you say that the root cause of the troubles facing the 
Republic ıs that the Turkish mimority of 80,000 has been encouraged by 
the British to take a far greater sense of their umportance and ‘rights’ 
than 1s justified by their numbers, and that, ın fact, their nghts under the 
Constitution are disproportionate either to their numbers or their contri- 
bution to the island’s economy? To quote The Times again, referring to 
Mr Fatin Zorlu, Turkish Foreign Minister in the Menderes Government, 
and executed following the coup d’état of May 27, 1960 ‘The Cyprus 
settlement in Frebruary 1959 on terms /Aighly favourable for the Cypriot 
Turks and Turkey, was largely the work of Zorlu ° 

A: No one would deny the fact that the rights granted to the Turks 
were out of all proportion, though ıt ıs bemg argued that these nghts were 
granted for the safeguarding of the Turkish minority As long, however, 
as it ıs possible to make bad use of these rights, as has often happened 
till now, ıt 1s necessary that a new way be found to protect these mghts 
without, on the other hand, enabling the minority, contrary to the principles 
of democracy, to impose their views on the majority or to obstruct, :f they 
wish, the progress of the State 

Q 12 During Your Excellency’s visit to the United States in June last 
year, President Kennedy declared ‘You are well known here, and you 
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have come with the warmest best wishes of all our people, who admure a 
courageous fighter for freedom’ Do you think that, in the event of the 
Cyprus issue being taken to the United Nations, you would get American 
backing for drastic revision of the Constitution, despite American military 
interests in Turkey? 

A+ I could not preyudge the stand that might be taken by the United 
States I believe, however, that the United States is inspired by democratic 
principles and by a spirit of justice I also believe that President Kennedy 
1s truly representative of this spirit 

Q 13 Leaving aside the constitutional crisis, do you think the Republic 
has achieved any material progress since its inception? Mr Kemal Rustem, 
chairman of the Turkish Cypriot Chamber of Commerce, declared at the 
annual meeting of that body on March 14 that Cyprus was ‘in the grip of an 
economic crisis, and the market remains stagnant’ He also said that 
national mcome fell, unemployment increased, and that the trade gap 
had widened—imports totalled £44 million, with exports only £18 million 
in 1962 Is this a true picture? 

A The Republic of Cyprus since its establishment in 1960 has achieved 
considerable economic progress The Gross National Product at constant 
prices increased ın two years (1960-1962) by almost 22 per cent, and the 
GNP im 1962 exceeded that of the previous record year (1957) by more than 
9 per cent and resulted in a per capita GNP of £163 at current prices 
Econdmic stability has been maintained and the confidence in the Cyprus 
pound has been strengthened Domestic capital which was expatriated 
during the transitional period, and in the first months of mdependence, 1s 
finding its way back to Cyprus 

The increased economic activity has had a favourable effect on employ- 
ment, in 1962, compared with 1961, unemployment fell by 18 per cent, 
despite a decrease in emigration by more than 50 per cent (emigrants in 
1961—13,489, 1962—-6,277) and a contraction of the labour force employed 
by the UK mulitary authorities 

Investment also expanded appreciably and 1ts ratio to the Gross National 
Product, which ın 1960 was 16 per cent at current prices and 19 per cent 
at constant prices, increased to 22 per cent and 26 per cent respectively 

The expansion of the economy imevitably influenced the island’s foreign 
trade Imports in 1962 totalled £44 m, compared with £383 m in 1961 
(15 per cent increase) and exports, including re-exports, totalled £20 8 m 
against £178 m ın 1961 (17 per cent increase) It is, therefore, true that 
the trade gap widened, but this gap resulted from increased imports of 
capital and producer goods for employment and utilization by local i- 
dustries Imports of such goods in 1962 totalled £206 m, compared with 
£16 1m in 1961 

It,should be further noted that a country’s payments position with the 
other countries is not reflected in the trade gap, but in the balance of 
payments, and in this respect mention of the fact should be made that, 
though Cyprus’s balance of payments 1s structurally weak, the island, both 
in 1961 and 1962, was in a surplus position with the rest of the world 

Q 14 Mr Rustem also alleges that a number of ‘important proposals 
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from the West’ had been turned down, and that as a result western nations 
had been reluctant to offer Cyprus substantial aid and encourage investment. 
What proposals does he mean? 

A: I am not in a position to know what proposals Mr. Rustem means, 
but I do know that Cyprus has not turned down any ‘important proposals 
from the West’ On the contrary, offers for assistance from the West are 
steadily and substantially increasing 

Q. 15. You have previously stated that the apparent prosperity of the 
island, with a trade balance of about £40 m. each way, in the years prior 
to, and during the Emergency, was largely inflated by military works and 
falsely based, would you say, therefore, that the present gap between 
exports and imports reflects the truth of your statement? 

A The deficit, which before the Emergency was comparatively small 
(about £6 m) substantially mcreased durmg the Emergency (£26 m in 
1957) owing to the big expansion of Government and mulitary expenditure 
Evidently, the resulting prosperity was not founded on a sound basis, 
that is, it was not based on the productive sectors of the economy This 
was verified in 1958 and 1959 when, due to the contraction of such 
expenditure, the economy suffered a setback and the period of boom 
1950-57 was followed by a period of depressed economic activity which 
lasted through 1960 Nobody can reasonably expect that this trade gap 
will cease to exist ın the near or ın the distant future 

The Cyprus economy 1s now expanding, and such expansion, as already 
stated, mevitably results ın mecreased umports, at least ın the first stages 
of expansion Furthermore, Cyprus 1s a small country and has to rely 
for her prosperity on free foreign trade 

Q 16- Do you think that the projected £62 m Five-Year Development 
Plan, based on recommendations of the United Nations Mission, will, 
given the co-operation of the Turks, close the trade gap, and put the 
island’s economy on a sound footing? The Government Economic Review 
carried out for the year 1960, the year ın which Britain ended her 80 years 
of colonial administration, states that full employment could be achieved 
by industrial development, but 1s the expansion of Cypriot industries not 
limited to a great extent by the small size of the local market? 

A: The implementation of the Five-Year Development Programme 
envisages an average annual rate of growth of about 6 per cent, and takes 
into consideration the present structural weaknesses of the island’s balance 
of payments It is expected that this programme, coupled with mvestments 
in the private sector, will put the economy on a sounder footing At 
present about 20 per cent of our imports are foodstuffs It is believed 
that a large proportion of these commodities can be produced locally and 
that the relevant foreign exchange can thus be saved and used for financing 
imports of capital goods needed for the economic expansion of the gland 
The Government will encourage the establishment of any viable mdustry 
which will earn or conserve foreign exchange 

As to industrialization, the Government does not lose sight of the fact 
that, owing to lack of the necessary raw materials, no heavy industry can be 
established in Cyprus The possibilities, however, of developing hght 
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industries are promising and the Government 1s encouraging both local and 
foreign capital ın this direction. The smallness of the Cyprus market 1s 
no doubt a barrier to industrialization, but there are other countries with 
equally small local markets which overcame this obstacle and made admir- 
able industrial progress 

Q. 17. In the main industry of agriculture, always plagued by unemploy- 
ment and a very low standard of livelihood, ıs there not likely to be an 
increased displacement of labour through growing mechanization? What 
proposals are being made to combat this trend, and to expand agricultural 
products for the export market? 

A > It is true that in Cyprus, as in most developing countries, there 1s 
under-employment in the agricultural sector About 40 per cent of the 
active population are currently engaged m agriculture, while the contri- 
bution of this sector to the island’s Gross Domestic Product does not 
exceed 25 per cent This sector ıs receiving the particular attention of the 
Government and about 50 per cent of the 1963 Development expenditure 
is allocated to this sector. The fulfilment of these projects, mcluding sub- 
stantial amounts allocated to water development, will increase the pro- 
ductivity of this sector, lower costs, and increase exports of agricultural 
commodities The establishment of the Agricultural Research Institute 
will play a leading rôle in this respect We naturally expect that the 
development of agriculture and mechanization will displace a proportion 
of the labour force now employed in this sector This proportion, however, 
will not be abnormally high, because Cyprus, owing to its land configuration 
and climate, cannot turn to large-scale methods of agricultural production 
We expect that the proportion of labour to be displaced will be obsorbed 
by the other developing sectors of the economy, industry, services, and 
so on 

Q. 18 The Economic Review for 1960 stated that miming products con- 
tributed more than 50 per cent of the total value of exports in each year 
of the last decade of British rule, and could be relied upon to maintain their 
place in the 1sland’s economy But is it not a fact that certain of the mines 
—chrome iron ore, cupreous pyrites, asbestos—are of limited lıfe, and the 
foreign market increasingly competitive? 

A+ The decline of mineral prices ın world markets on the one hand and 
the depletion of mineral deposits on the other, have had unfavourable 
repercussions on the island’s mining industry Exports of minerals, which 
in 1959 and 1960 averaged £9 5 m, or 57 per cent of the domestic exports, 
declined to £84 m (53 per cent) in 1961 and to £76 m (42 per cent) in 
1962 

The Government, realizing the repercussions which depletion of mineral 
deposits would have on the economy, has entered into an agreement with 
the JUN Special Fund for a detailed and thorough survey of the island’s 
mineral resources Total expenditure on this project will exceed £1 m, 
and the possibility that other mineral deposits, economically exploitable, 
will be discovered is not to be excluded Furthermore, the Government, 
in order to encourage prospecting work by the mining companies, has 
recently granted them depletion allowances on their profits 
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Q 19 Itis also stated that the severest rural problems are to be tackled 
by the consolidation of land holdings, and development of water resources 
Do you agree that by such means, by 1965, when Britain’s guaranteed 
contributions (£9 m given to date) come to an end, the Republic will have 
carved itself a home-grown staff on which to lean? 

A. Cyprus 1s a newly born State and has to deal, therefore, with the 
usual difficult problems confronting all countries which came into being 
after a prolonged colonial administration Evidently, these problems are 
many and complex, and nobody could reasonably expect to see them 
solved in a short period of time Ther solution will require a long time, 
and until then Cyprus will have to rely on the assistance of friendly nations 
I am very grateful to the UK Government for its valuable assistance and 
I hope this will be further increased 

Q 20. The Minister of Finance, Mr Renos Solomides, said recently 
that the level of expenditure envisaged, running at present at £18 million 
a year, was high, compared with the economic potential of Cyprus, and 
that it would be impossible to maintain the existing standard of living 
without sacrifices In the absence of increased trade, could the situation 
become critical? 

A My Government does not contemplate the mmposition of any 
restrictions on trade It 1s true that the level of the ordinary budget 1s 
considered to be disproportionately high, because, due to some constitu- 
tional provisions, we have to maintam certain uneconomic services 
Considerable progress has been made, however, in the direction of cutting 
down the budget’s consumption expenditure on the one hand, and increasing 
the revenue of the Government on the other, in an effort to mncrease the 
surplus which 1s being transferred to development The present frag- 
mentation of our income tax legislation 1s no doubt an additional obstacle 
to the Government’s eiforts ın this respect 

Q 21 It 1s common knowledge that Cyprus is on very friendly terms 
with the Arab States, with Israel and countries of the Levant generally 
Apart from cultural relations and co-operative efforts to preserve peace 
in the Middle East, do you expect to develop trade with these countries? 

A The Governmert of the Republic has developed trade relations with 
all neighbouring countries We have concluded bilateral trade agreements, 
among Others, with the UAR, Lebanon and Israel 

Q 22 You have expressed the view that Cyprus, particularly from the 
point of view of trad2, must remam within the Commonwealth, but you 
have also shown concern as to the effect on the island’s economy 1f Britam 
eventually jomed the Common Market Are you satisfied with the 
assurances given by Mr Heath, the Lord Privy Seal, during the talks you 
had with hm in July 1962, that full weight would be accorded to the 
views of the Cyprus Republic in any negotiations with The Six? i 

A It 1s well-known that Cyprus agricultural exports depend mainly on 
the British market Our access to this market 1s greatly facilitated by the 
existence of the Commonwealth preference Naturally we were very con- 
cerned when Great Britain decided to apply for membership to the 
European Economic Community, which would have meant the elimination 
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of this preference In view of this development, Cyprus applied for 
association with the Community 

Q 23: Towards the end of last year, a four-man delegation of the 
Federation of British Industries visited various industrial projects and 
development sites in Cyprus to investigate the possibility of participation 
m the Five-Year Plan Do you think substantial help may come from 
this source? The bulk of Cyprus’s agricultural products, including wines, 
is at present exported to the United Kingdom, with mproved quality 
and marketing of wines, do you anticipate much larger sales? 

A: As a result of the visit of a mission from the Federation of British 
Industries last year, a group of British firms has concluded an agreement 
with the Cyprus Government for the execution of water dam projects on 
credit terms The prospects for bigger exports of Cyprus wines to the 
United Kingdom are very good Everything possible 1s being done to 
improve the quality of our wines, and the Government, as well as the 
wineries, are spending substantial sums on advertising Cyprus wines in the 
United Kingdom 

Q 24, Excluding British aid and the £75 m loan which the World Bank 
is giving to Cyprus to finance the new 60,000 kilowatt thermal power station 
at Mont, what assistance do you expect from America and Germany, 
following assurances from President Kennedy and Dr Adenauer that their 
countries would help in the development of Cyprus? Would you welcome 
any afd, without strings, from Russia? 

A. The US Government has so far extended valuable financial assistance 
to the Republic of Cyprus So far 80,000 tons of wheat and 10,000 tons 
of barley have been given to us A proportion of these grains has been 
distributed free of charge, but the biggest proportion was sold and the 
proceeds (£18 m) utilized for financing development projects Under 
the CARE Programme, other commodities were supplied for the School 
Feeding Programme Furthermore, the US Government have extended to 
Cyprus appreciable technical assistance This assistance mcludes experts 
to help and advise in the preparation of development projects and the 
trammg of Cyprus Government personnel in the USA The American 
Government has now agreed to offer assistance to Cyprus of about £600,000 
and a further loan of about £720,000 for financing machmery imports is 
also under consideration 

The Federal Republic of Germany has so far assisted the Republic by 
a long-term loan of £710,000, bearing low interest, for financing village 
water supply projects Another Joan of about £350,000 for use by the 
Cyprus Development Corporation is under consideration 

We are confident that these two countries will extend further assistance 
to Cyprus As to Russia, any offer of economic aid from any country, 
provided it is without any strmgs, would be welcome by my Government. 

Q 25. The Turks in Cyprus have been publicising therr fear about the 
possibility of your aligning the Republic with the non-committed nations 
and following a neutralist policy Your Excellency’s visit to Egypt and 
acceptance of an mvitation to take part in a conference of non-aligned 
countries at Belgrade are cited as grounds for these suspicions The Turks 
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are said to be particularly worried lest such a political development might 
lead to an attempt by these neutralist elements to force Britain to give 
up her military bases, which the Turks regard as one of the chief guarantees 
against a resurgence of the Enosis movement. What have you to say to 
this? Cyprus is a member of the United Nations, and presumably at 
present adheres to NATO. 

A: Cyprus is a very small country and I believe that ıt would be in 
her interests not to enter any pohtical or military bloc. If the Turks 
entertain any genume fears because of the policy of non-alignment followed 
by the Government, I do not believe that such fears are in any way 
justifiable. 

Q 26. What would be the financial effect of Britain closing down the 
bases? Voices have been raised in the House of Commons as to their 
value to Britain, and at a Press conference in New York last year you 
yourself declared’ ‘I think these bases are rather useless in this atomic age, 
though I have no military experience.’ 

A.: The possibility that one day the UK bases may close down, and 
that therefore the foreign exchange now derived from this source may cease 
to exist, 1s taken into account i the formulation of the Cyprus Develop- 
ment Programme But as I said before, it will take some tıme before the 
Cyprus economy is restructured and put on an even more sound basis. 

Q 27 In the year before the Republic was established, the „Greek 
millionaire industrialist, Mr. Athanassiades Bodossakis, was stated to have 
donated £6 m. to the educational and cultural development of Cyprus 
Could Your Excellency say what use, so far, has been made of this money? 

A: Mr Bodosakis has not granted the amount of £6 m, but he has 
donated his enterprises in Cyprus, estimated to be of a value of £6 m., 
to the Greeks ın Cyprus To date the income of these enterprises has been 
paid against the existing debt of roughly £3 m. I hope that the whole of 
this debt will soon be paid up, so that in the near future the Greek Cypriots 
may benefit from this donation. 

Q 28: During the Emergency, Sir Julian Huxley and some Cambridge 
and Oxford educationists suggested, in letters to The Times, that a 
University might be built ın Cyprus which would stop the flow of Cypriot 
students to Athens University In this way, it was thought, a distinctive 
‘Cypriot nationality’, or mentality, would be built up, neutralizing the urge 
for the Hellenic Motherland The University, of course, was to serve 
the Middle East countries too If a University were established, one 
assumes that Greek culture and the Greek way of life ,with Cyprus’s own 
contribution to Greek civilization, would have a predommant place and 
rôle? 

A - I do not think it 1s advisable to proceed with the establishment of a 
University ın Cyprus It would, however, be possible to establish a 
technical institute 

* * * 
NOTE —Apart from the historical, ethnographical and cultural facts which 


impelled a former Britis: Governor of Cyprus, Sr Ronald Storrs, to declare: 
‘The Greekness of Cyprus 1s indisputable Cyprus is Greek-speaking, Greek-feeling 
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and Greek-thinking,’ the following economic facts will assist the reader to evaluate 
the merits of the ‘nghts’ of the Turkish mmority ın the island Of a total 
3,260,000 acres of cultivated land, the Turks own 13 per cent, its value does not 
exceed seven per cent of the total value of the land ın Cyprus Of the total of 
200,000 acres of vineyards, the Turks own only five per cent. The percentage of 
the Turkish contribution to the rural economy of the island, on average, does not 
exceed nine per cent Of the 92,000 Turks on the island, 65,000 live in the country. 
Of 1,165 mdustrial concerns employing five persons or more, only seven firms with 
a total personnel of 80 belong to the Turks A recent traffic census revealed that 
of 20,000 motor vehicles ın Cyprus, only 800 belong to Turks Of the 165 hotels, 
20 cinemas and 80 other places of entertamment, five are in the hands of Turks 
The same preponderance obtains in the ration of the professional classes Of a 
total of 600 doctors, dentists and pharmacists, only 32 doctors, five dentists and 
four chemists are Turks Against this background, the Turkish grip on the financial 
machinery of the Republic, the disproportionately high Turkish representation in 
the Cyprus Parlament, and the insistence on separate municipalities may appear 
to dispassionate observers as not only unjustifiable but ludncrous The large Turkish 
minority ın Thrace, which lives ın perfect harmony with the Greeks, has no 
comparable ‘right? TA 





DE PROFUNDIS 


To whom then shall I turn in my complaint— 
These are shafts too hard for my defending 
Death by one’s own hand kills PI aim 

To play high stakes and treason out my breath, 
To break acquaintance and so leave, depending 
Stuff on the hangman’s ribbon, my attaint 


These are the walls my withered fingers clung 

To, crumbling away My sword, my gun of paper 
Guying pursuers (waiting for me to shoot) 

Foolishly crumpled—covered, I cannot die 

By putting up my hands. I, my own keeper, 

Bleed from no death wound as the hounds give tongue 


Living 1s harder than a hero’s death— 
Better the shot-at-dawn than drag the minutes 
Round an already ruined hour The day- 
To-day complaints and failures only sound 
Our inescapable commission: in its sands 
My feet still follow out that myth 
ANNE BLACKMORE 
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CONTEMPORARY PROFILE— 


POPE PAUL VI 
MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 


HE physical resemblance between Pope Pius XII and Pope Paul VI 
ıs so marked, at any rate im photographs, that one feared, rather 
than looked forward to the latter’s election Not that anyone has 

anything but admiration for Pope Pius, a Pontiff who may be said to have 
come nearer than any modern Pope to fulfilling Ideal Ward’s wish for a 
new encyclical for breakfast every morning In pronouncement after pro- 
nouncement, speech after speech, Pope Pius guided the faithful and informed 
the world about the Church’s teaching on every contemporary doctrinal, 
liturgical and moral topic And the reins of ecclesiastical government 
were tightly held ın his delicate, strong, :vory hands Then with Pope 
John there came a coup de théâtre 

A kindly, portly, but exceedingly shrewd old man realized that times had 
changed His predecessor’s brillant authoritarian teaching, valuable as ıt 
was, had ceased to connect with the world in which we live—the world 
of the millions (Catholics included) whose values and views were more 
deeply affected by the press, the cinema, the radio and TV on the one 
hand, and the new science and technocracy on the other, than by the 
stereotyped Sunday service, the weak moral homily, the cond#ioned 
frequentation of the sacraments Even more striking, Pope John under- 
stood, was the general Catholic and Christian failure to reahze that our 
world of technocratic progress had little in common with the phght of the 
millions in the world condemned to sub-standard living And so Pope 
John* put his finger at once on the two primary needs of the Church ın the 
latter part of the twentieth century (1) the striving for a better under- 
standing (which would ultimately lead to unity in the spirit of Christ’s 
own prayer ‘that they may all be one’) between all who believed that Christ 
was God, (2) the calling together of the whole Church in the persons of 
its bishops and their expert advisers in a General or Ecumenical Council 

To put it more simply, the Church needed what the Pope called an 
aggiornamento—a bringing up-to-date 

The death of Pope John (no one could believe that this holy, homely 
wonder-worker was really dying, even though he had so often warned us 
that ıt was so) left everyone wondering who could possibly succeed him 
The Council had revealed the tension between the ‘progressives’ and the 
‘reactionaries’ The conclave might remam ın session for a long time 
Even a non-Italian might at long last become Pope The prophets proved 
to be quite wrong We know now that there was only one man in ıt. 
Cardinal Montini: of Milan, so like Pope Pius XII ın appearance, so long 
that Pope’s aide, had no serious rivals Would this mean a return to the 
old authoritarianism, to old one-man rule? We know that it will not The 
revolution caused by Pope John will continue The Council will carry on 
the policy of aggiornamento The striving for Christian Unity by fresh 
* Vide ‘Pope John XXIII’, by Robert Sencourt, CONTEMPORARY REviEw, July 1963 
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theological thinking ın an atmosphere of freedom ‘rather than exaggerated 
compulsion and conformity will be maintamed But, of course, it would 
be very sımplıste to imagine that the ascetic, intellectual features of Pope 
Paul VI wil soften and expand into the bonhomie of Pope John Nor 
would anyone wish it to be so Pope Paul will certainly be faced with the 
harder task of giving direction and sureness io the Church’s fresh perception 
of the Christian witness and the Christian rôle in the latter half of this 
revolutionary century 

How well is he equipped for this vital work? His first advantage ıs, of 
course, his age He can reasonably hope for some twenty years ın office 
Under Pius XI and Pius XII in the Secretariat of State, he learnt all there 
was to know about the government of the Church, but we can take it for 
granted, given his declining at that time of the Cardinalate, that he was 
not happy about his master’s refusal to give him the full responsibilities of 
a Secretary of State He remained throughout Substitute-Secretary, the 
Pope retaining from first to last an undivided authority 

Pope Paul, we may be sure, will not be an autocrat As a young man, 
he had specialized ın University work, as good an introduction to the 
pastoral problems of our times as any This direct pastoral concern was 
resumed. twenty-two years later when Pope Pius appointed him Archbishop 
of the great mdustrial diocese of Milan From the newly elected Pope 
John fe accepted the cardmalate he had dechned from Pope Pius 

The transference in his late fifties from a life-time of officialdom to the 
care of a great Communist-ridden diocese cannot have been easy, however 
much he must have welcomed it One thing at least can be said of him— 
he did not lack courage Within six months of his appointment, he chose 
a township called ‘The Little Stalingrad’ as his battlefield, emphasizing 
there and elsewhere the seriousness and the danger to Italy and the free 
world of the propagation of Communist teaching But he was no fanatic 
about this particular danger Equally readily, he visited his flock in difficult 
mountain districts, telling them that because they lived so far away and in 
such hardship they were all the dearer to him He was ready to criticize 
the clergy of his diocese—‘the parish priests, particularly in cities, who 
resign themselves to confining their ministry to those who regularly attend 
church and think their job ıs done’ Speaking of modern literature, he 
condemned ‘the temptation for knowledge of evil’ He said “There are 
many who believe that it 1s necessary to be acquainted with evil in order 
to write about good This ıs not true Do not be afraid to write about 
what is good and pure’ Modernism ın art did not attract him Artists, 
he said, ‘seem to have abandoned the idea of producing mtelligible works, 
and critics use language that requires a special knowledge in order to 
understand its meaning We, the audience make pathetic efforts to under- 
stand at least something Once we believed that the kmgdom of art was 
beatitude, whereas today ıt 1s pam and confusion’ And on church 
authority he said ‘Some people are foolishly bold enough to talk of 
“humble disobedience” to the bishops as a right and a briliant discovery 
of the spiritual lfe The clear and responsible teachings of ecclesiastical 
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authority are vivisected with a view to finding through sophistry and 
casuistry the needed arguments for evading their real and serious meaning 
We miss a sincere and loyal “sense of the Church” We need an under- 
standing of the mviolable and essential principle of the living Church in 
its inner, appreciated and declared unity ` 

Recently he was the only Italian bishop who did not absolutely condemn 
the ‘opening to the Lefi’—collaboration in politics between the Catholics 
and the Marxists He criticized the political manœuvre on political 
grounds and ‘in its present form’ His attitude to the priest-worker move- 
ment was also based on the practical difficulties and problems which the 
expermment involved, not on the principle, and he once said that had all 
the priest-workers been faithful to the ideal, the initiative would have been 
fruitful. 

These quotations make it clear that Pope Paul is not an ‘intellectual’ 
in the refined sense of the term Doubtless, he 1s none the worse for that 
But he is certainly not a reactionary Towards the end of last year he 
sent the following telegram to General Franco ‘In the name of the Catholic 
students of Milan and in my own name, I ask Your Excellency to show 
clemency for the condemned students and workers so that human lives 
may be spared and that all should realize clearly that in a Catholic country 
public order can be maintained otherwise than ın countries who claim 
no Faith and no Christian traditions’ ° 

This was very strongly expressed and, in fact, partly inaccurate, since 
the death penalty was not in question, but ıt expresses as well as anything 
else the typical reaction of the new Pope to injustice and the lack of 
Christian spirit Then, too, there was the speech, on the eve of the 
Ecumenical Council, in Rome’s Campidoglio in 1962 (see The Guardian, 
June 22, 1963, page 1), ın which Cardinal Montini proclaimed that the 
Liberal Risorgimento of 1848-1870 was a blessing in disguise for the 
Church, since it helped it to return to its pastoral duties. No Italian 
Cardinal had spoken thus ın a hundred years of Camillo Cavour, King 
Victor Emmanuel II and Guiseppe Garibaldi For the temporal powers 
of the Pope had perished for nearly sixty years, and the Papal States of 
Romagna, Umbria and the Marches had been absorbed within the United 
Italy of Cavour But ıt ıs not possible to classify Pope Paul with words 
like liberal or reactionary, progressive or conservative The impression he 
makes is that of open-minded or broad-minded, judging problems and 
situations on their ments He 1s not deceived by Communism, while loving 
the men under the Communist label When he criticized the early work 
of the Council as diffuse and unorganized because the principle of freedom 
and spontaneity was given too large a place, he was not taking sides, but 
judging the matter on its merits In the Council itself he spoke only rarely 

While being able to foresee a day when another Council will ‘celebrate 
the feast of all Christians united in one flock under one shepherd’, he saw 
the present Council as a realistic ‘adaptation of the Church to the times 
and the situation in which she 1s actually living’, and he was prepared to 
say that the Church must, if necessary, throw off what remains of the 
royal cloak around its shoulders 
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The more one studies Pope Paul’s hfe and work, the more one feels 
that he deeply and fully sympathizes with the mtuitions, feelings and values 
of his unique predecessor, but that his whole background and character 
are radically different His aims will be precisely the same—re-formation, 
widening of the Catholic and Christian call to all men of good will, 
aggiornamento—but they will be carried through m a more thought-out 
and orderly way If he checks the ‘liberals’ he will also prod the re- 
actionaries He will certainly—for he has said so— stand for greater 
autonomy and devolution within the Church He will do everything possible 
to bring Christians nearer together ın Christ and much nearer to the 
suffering masses of the world, whether that suffering be material or the 
consequences of intellectual and moral disorder. I would not be surprised 
if he applied a touch of the brake on some of the current theological 
specyjation; but he will not do so with anathemas and coercion Under 
God, it will fall to this relatively young Pope to direct and guide the great 
spiritual and moral revolution initiated by the unique Pope John There 
18 a Providence in these matters, and it has already become clear that the 
character and experience of Pope Paul VI ensure the success of both the 
mussion to the Gentiles and the mission to the Faithful 
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BIOGRAPHY— 


VERA BRITTAIN ON PETHICK-LAWRENCE* 
G P GOOCH 


ORD Pethick-Lawzence entitled his autobiography Life has been Kind. 
His good fortune has continued beyond the grave, for he has found 
the ideal biographer in Vera Brittain, who combines literary talent 
with close personal acquaintance and a wholehearted agreement with his 
political ideology It is a fine tale of public service and 1t loses nothing 
in the telling I have read ıt with particular interest as I am probably the 
only person now alive who knew him at Eton in the eighties, at Trmity 
College, Cambridge ın the early nineties, and throughout his long, fruitful 
career 
The family background 1s briefly sketched in the opening chapter entitled 
‘Son of Fortune’ His grandfather was a Cornish carpenter who migrated 
to London and established a flourishing business The second generation 
carried on the expansion, secured a prominent place in the lfe of the 
City The third generation, represented by Frederick Lawrence, found 
wealth awaiting ıt and the best educational opportunities of the tme At 
Eton he displayed exceptional mathematical abilities which were to earn 
hum the highest honours at Trinity College After taking his degree he 
stayed on for a further year and obtained a first in science, followed by 
a Fellowship at Trinity Even in these studious years, however, mathe- 
matics and science did not monopolize his energies, for he became President 
of the Union Fortune had indeed grven hum an excellent start, but he 
climbed the academic heights by his own efforts 
Unlike many holders of Fellowships, Frederick could not content himself 
with a purely academic career But what was he to do? Asa preliminary 
to a decision, he travelled round the world, making acquaintance with 
India, on which he was to leave his mark half a century later 
Deeply mapressed by an address to Cambridge students by Percy Alden, 
Warden of the Mansfieid House Settlement in Canning Town, in the heart 
of London’s dockland, and future Liberal member for Tottenham ın the 
Parliaments of 1906 and 1910, he promised to go and live in the dockland, 
and what he saw there of poverty and unemployment appalled hum and 
turned his thoughts to drastic remedies such as those advocated by Keir 
Hardie, the founder of the Parliamentary Labour Party At the suggestion 
of an uncle, a Liberal Untomst MP, who had partially filled the vacuum 
left by the early death of Frederick’s father, the young man had arranged 
to stand for Parhament as a Liberal Unionist, but he quickly realized that 
he could not support a party differing by this tıme only in name from the 
Conservatives His move to the Left. started by his experiences m the 
London slums, was accelerated by his dislike of the South African war. 
He visited South Africa to study the situation on the spot, and with the 
encouragement of Lloyd George, also a ‘pro-Boer’, he bought the Echo, 
a Liberal evening paper, bringing to his new enterprise the unquenchable 
* Vera Bnittain Pcthick-Lawrence Allen & Unwin 25s 
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energy which marked all his activities I was one of his friends who 
occasionally wrote leading articles for the paper which preached the 
Gladstonian gospel of sympathy with little nations and opposition to the 
rival policy of imposing British rule over other races by force The paper 
was run at a deficit which he supplied, and he continued to bear the 
burden till the war was over and the sweeping Liberal victory of 1906 
was in sight 

I have spoken of Frederick’s meeting with Percy Alden as the first of 
two most decisive contacts of his life The second was even more important, 
for ıt was in London’s East End that he met his future wife ‘Sister 
Emmeline’ and a friend had dedicated their lives to social work and they 
had found much which cried aloud for change Sister Emmeline Pethick, - 
I can testify from personal knowledge, was no less striking a person- 
ality than her future husband, who was younger than herself He had 
never felt much interest in the movement for woman suffrage, and 1t was 
to her that he owed his conversion to the cause As he never did anything 
by halves he was soon as ardent as herself, and for the years between the 
South Afmcan war and the war of 1914 it was the main occupation of 
his hfe and thought He quickly realized that they were made for each 
other, and she, after imposing a brief period of non-committal, gave her 
consent and it 1s literally true that they lived happily ever afterwards in a 
union as perfect as that of Beatrice and Sidney Webb 

The author’s chapters on the suffrage campaign are the most striking 
in her book, for its leaders regarded themselves as engaged in a holy war 
Mill, the oracle of Victorian Liberalism, had called attention to the 
Subjection of Women, and Dame Millicent Fawcett, widow of the blind 
Postmaster General, devoted the latter part of her life to persuasive 
addresses to educated audiences But ıt was not till Mrs Pankhurst and 
her daughter Christabel inaugurated militancy m 1905 that the whole 
community began to take a lively interest in the problem Bringing with 
them an element of passion which Mrs Fawcett deprecated, they could 
hold the attention of crowds in the open air, and were quite prepared to 
go to prison for refusing to obey the orders of the police Frederick and 
Emmelne joined in the campaign, and for several years worked ın 
affectionate comradeship with the Pankhursts, Frederick generously paying 
the fines imposed on many campaigners. Determined to share the 
experiences of the militant suffragettes, he went to prison and underwent 
the forcible feeding meted out to some prisoners who declined food. Letters 
exchanged between Frederick and his wife when they were both in prison 
reveal the exultant happiness which filled them both in the conviction that 
they were furthering the cause not only of women but of all humanity. 
Their intimate association with the Pankhursts closed when the latter an- 
nounced their decision to run the campaign on even more militant lines 
than their old colleagues felt right to conduct. The breach with Mrs 
Pankhurst was never healed, but after her mother’s death Christabel 
renewed the most affectionate relations 

The outbreak of war ın 1914 put an end to domestic controversies, among 
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them the mihtant movement for women suffrage But the nine years’ 
work of effort and sacrifice had not been in vain and the services of women 
during the war years converted many opponents, including Asquith In 
1917 Lloyd George decided to legislate, and m 1918 woman suffrage was 
inaugurated That the country was ready for it was proved by the sub- 
stantial majority the Bill obtained ın Parliament It was followed by the 
election of Lady Astor to the House of Commons at a by-election and 
ın 1927 Baldwin widened and increased the number of woman voters by 
introducing for them the same terms as mer enjoyed Still later, ın 1957, 
came life peerages for women The whole story illustrates our British 
preference for gradualism ın major political transformations 

When their first goal had been achieved, Frederick and Emmeline turned. 
their attention to international affairs Though there was very httle direct 
opposition to the war, there was a good deal of criticism of the methods 
by which our foreign policy was conducted A lead was provided by the 
dynamic E D Morel, who, with the aid of Norman Angell, Bratlsford 
and other left-wing pudhcists, founded the Union of Democratic Control 
The group, though mainly guided by members of the Labour Party, in- 
cluded left-wing Liberals such as myself Chief mmedrate aim was to 
secure a negotiated instead of a dictated peace, and the celebrated 
Lansdowne letter showed that similar anxieties were strong in some 
Conservative bosoms The conflict continued nll Germany surrepdered, 
and the Peace Conference of Paris produced a settlement which breathed 
the spint of Clemenceau and Lloyd George rather than that of President 
Wilson, who saw further ahead Germany, it was soon realized, with all 
her martial traditions, would attempt to shake off her chains as soon as 
she recovered her breath and found a leader resolved to renew the fight 

A Parliamentary career now appeared to Frederick the best method of 
influencing policy, and after some unsuccessful attempts he was elected as 
a Labour member in 1923. He was soon out again. for by 1924 Baldwin 
was firmly ın the saddle for the next five years When Labour won the 
largest number of seats and returned to offtce in 1929 with general Liberal 
support, Philp Snowden was allowed by MacDonald to choose his Financial 
Secretary The Chancellor chose Frederick, who entered on his official 
duties with the greatest satisfaction It was not to be a bed of roses, for 
m 1931 MacDonald found the financial situation too complex for him 
and announced his resignation to the King It was a world crisis started 
by a pamc on Wall Street and which quickly spread to Europe, threatening 
the pound no less than the dollar Feeling unable to cope with the financial 
crisis MacDonald decided to resign, but at the King’s suggestion consented 
to lead a coalition rf ıt could be arranged. The Conservatives under 
Baldwin and the Liberals under Herbert Samuel consented, but the majority 
of Labour leaders disapproved and chose Arthur Henderson as their new 
chef Frederck lost hrs post at the Treasury and lost hrs seat at the 
election of 1931, but he never shared bitter feelings against MacDonald 
so widely entertained in his party. Release from office allowed him to 
mdulge his passion for travel He renewed his acquaintance with India 
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and the Middle East, and paid an instructive visit to Stalinist Russia 
He returned to Parliament in 1935 as Member for East Edinburgh, defeating 
D. M Mason the Liberal, who, like him, specialized in currency questions 

Pethick-Lawrence was no pacifist and, lke most party leaders, sup- 
ported a policy of collective securty When Hitler and Mussohni started 
their aggressions in the Rhineland and Abyssinia, he supported resistance 
and, later, the war and the Churchill Coalition A section of the Labour 
Party sat on the Opposition benches in order to facilitate the business of 
the wartrme House At the close of the war ın 1945 Frederick was well 
over seventy and might well have thought his ministerial career was over 
To the surprise of everyone Labour won the enswing election by an over- 
whelming majority, and Attlee offered him the India Office for which his 
travels and long studies umquely fitted hm Among the early decisions 
of the new Mimstry was the grant of the demand of Nehru and all other 
Indian Nationalists for complete mdependence The most ımportant chapter 
in the long story of the transformation of the British Empire into the British 
Commonwealth 1s fully and sympathetically described by the author In an- 
nouncing the despatch of a Cabinet Mission consisting of Frederick, Stafford 
Cripps and A V. Alexander, the Prime Minister assured the Indian people 
that they would be able to choose their own constitution He hoped they 
would be the Light of Asia Frederick reported to Emmeline that he was 
enjoying every hour, but he was distressed to discover that the umty of 
India was rendered umpracticable by the refusal of Jinnah and other Mushm 
leaders to entrust their fortunes to a Hindu majority Hindus were equally 
resolved to oppose the partition of India and they even rejected the com- 
promise of a loose federation The ideological and social gulf between 
Hindu and Moslem was, and is, as deep as between Communists and non- 
Communists Moslems, as was natural with a minority, made most trouble 
The one tangible success of the Mission was that ıt convinced both camps 
of the sincerity of the British Government in its policy of renunciation 
So eager was it that Frederick announced that the Indians could not only 
make any constitution they desired but could leave the Commonwealth 
if such was their wish It was the most strenuous time of his life, and 
he was never quite the same again The author publishes well-earned 
tributes from Indian statesmen and from his colleague, Stafford Cripps, 
to his patient statesmanship The whole intricate record can be read in 
the touching letters to his wife Convinced that the Mission could do 
nothing more, the Attlee Government created two new Commonwealths, 
India and Palastan in 1947 Peaceful transition from a single executive 
owed much of its success to Lord Mountbatten, the last of the Viceroys, 
and there is very little probability of the two portions of India coming 
together again 

Soot after this consummation of his hfe’s work, Fredemck, at the age 
of 75, resigned his arduous office His ardent interest in the great Asiatic 
sub-continent remained to the end, and in his later years he paid a final 
visit to the country, where he was received with almost royal honours 

Concluded on Page 79 
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WORLD VISTAS— 


THE MOSCOW-PEKING TANGLE 
AXEL HEYST 


OR reasons that are not far to seek, Western observers have watched 
relations between Russia and China keenly for years The West 
scanned the Communist sky for signs of darkening clouds above the 

Eastern camp, which would mean that the Communist bloc is not mono- 
lithic and that hopes could be entertamed for at least a fissure ım its 
structure 

All studies prompted by wishful thinking should be treated with caution; 
we never know when pious and not so pious hopes get the better of our 
sense of proportion and our impartiality That is why we must regard 
many of the comments written ın the West about a serious rift between 
Moscow and Peking as too much motivated by wishful thinking But 
at the same time the cumulative weight of evidence and the ever-expanding 
field of potential dissention pose for any observer worth his salt the 
paramount question can we speak now about a Peking-Moscow axis, or 
are Russia and China drifting apart? A sober appreciation of the situation, 
even before Mr. Khrushchev’s bitter speech at the Plenum of the Central 
Committee of the Soviet Party, the expulsion of the five Chinese from the 
Soviet Union and the Chinese reaction which was meant to add injury 
to insult, may help a little towards a clearer realization of where the 
differences lie and what separates Moscow from Peking 

The differences between the two Communist Powers can be summed 
up under five main headings 

1 Ideology China regards herself as the true heir to the Marxist- 
Leninist lore, she undoubtedly represents the Militant church of Com- 
munism while Russia is the Established. China today reminds one of 
Russia after the Revolution of 1917, the Russia of the early twenties when 
the country and its leaders, Trotsky eminent among them, believed in 
exporting revolution She wanted to break through Poland in 1920 to 
Imk up with the revolutionary elements in Germany. That crusade did 
not succeed, the Soviet armies were defeated and Stalin later took over 
His policy was opposed to militant adventures, exporting revolution through 
war was banned And Trotsky paid for Ins theories with exile 

China 1s still ın the revolutionary, militant phase and rightly looks on 
Russia as a country which settled down, achieved a better standard of living 
and lost its revolutionary impetus China interprets Marx and Lenin in 
an orthodox way, Russia seeks to explain away both prophets interpolating 
minor amendments into their theories, now looking pretty antiquated and 
out-of-place For Russia lives with atomic reality, while China 1s "still ın 
the pre-atomic era, Russia 1s a nuclear power but China cannot yet hope 
to become one 

Those differences in the intensity of revolutionary belief and practice can 
be easily explained, Russia seems on the way to becoming an affluent 
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society when compared with China, plagued by starvation and resembling 
Russia during the waves of terrible hunger in the Ukraine of the late 
twenties. Russia already had behind her forty-five years of revolution, 
and the novelty of the Communist religion, which has not fulfilled its 
promises, has worn off Russia has been, in spite of everything, more in 
contact with the Western world and therefore able to make adjustments 
ın strict, stiff Marxist-Leninist doctrine Chinese orthodoxy is still un- 
touched by Western scepticism towards all ideologies, and the recent 
Moscow meeting of the Plenum of the Central Committee of the Soviet 
Party was deeply concerned with the fact that the Russian younger 
generation does not respond to ideological stimuli as readily as did its elders 
some forty years ago But in that respect Russia is sharmg with many 
countries the phenomenon of a decline in ideologies and in their potency 
For Europe the era of such political creeds as Communism, Nazism and 
Fascism 1s over, the low ebb of political faith 1s apparent in many states 
Homo economicus 1s on the march agam after the short but rather 
disastrous reign of homo politicus 

2 Opposed theories about war Russia, in spite of many contrary 
indications, boastful warnmgs and repeated threats, does not want a war 
and does not intend to risk one. Being a nuclear power, she accepts the 
view that an atomic holocaust would be of dubious benefit to her, and 
that of some 250 million Russians relatively few would survive The 
Cuban’ crisis, like the Berlin crisis two years ago, when General Clay put 
American tanks at Checkpoint Charlie m Berlin, had shown the world 
that Russia was not ready to jump the gun Here China, a non-nuclear 
Power, is opposed to Russia, Peking holds that war should be contemplated 
for the West is a ‘paper tiger’ Here Russia agrees to differ, for she is 
now well aware of American determination to meet the challenge, Cuba 
having again provided a test 

China is convinced that Western capitalism would easily be defeated. 
She 1s probably nght in accepting the forecast that an atomic war would 
leave her victorious, with some 200 or 150 mullion survivors (China’s 
population has now reached almost the level of 700 millon, having nsen 
by 50 million during the last ten years ) 

But here the interests of the two Communist Powers clash Russia does 
not want to fight a war only to perish ın atomic ashes and radiation merely 
to enable China to climb by atomic luck to the status of ruling Power in 
the world ‘after the bomb’ Russia is not motivated by such ideas 
Nobody can blame her 

Why can we decide with certainty that Mao has such dreams about China’s 
triumph? We had it straight from the mouth of Tito and we can be sure 
that Peking’s fury with him had its source in his assertion that China 
would not mind war and reckoned on the survival of some 150 milhon 
ChineSe ‘There 1s no need to doubt the authenticity of Tito’s ‘indiscretion’ 
His revelation was one of the most sensational of recent times yet, curiously 
enough, it did not attract great attention But this Chinese tenet was the 
beginning of the parting of the ways between China and Russia Russia 
will do everything in her power to deny China the nuclear bomb and will 
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not encourage the Chinese to start atomic research. She ıs suspicious of 
their intentions and knows that if China gets hold of atomic bombs Peking 
might be tempted to use such weapons agamst Formosa or in some other 
sphere 

3. Differences of position Russia 1s a super-Power. Her position in 
the world ıs established and recognized; she ıs an important member of 
UNO, she ıs the acknowledged leader of the Communist world by virtue 
of having started the Communist revolution, she has been for years the 
Mecca of world Communism—with its Komintern and Kominform All 
this has, of course, been backed by her enormous military strength 

China cannot be compared with the Soviet Union She 1s potentially a 
super-Power but economically backward, she suffers from recurrent food 
crises, the too fast-growing population confronts her with the problem of 
birth control as a matter of urgency, she did not succeed in gatecrashing 
UNO, she 1s industrially underdeveloped She still needs help from Russia 
and from every source in the world She 1s driven by enormous ambition 
and willpower; the first years of Mao’s rule were marked by a terrific zeal 
on the part of the population China cannot fulfil her industrial programme; 
she lacks food and vitamins, China is an emaciated nation growing too 
rapidly, and no political faith can supplement the necessities of life and 
feed millions 

China would like to assume the position of being at least second-mn- 
command to become a Medina to Russia’s Mecca. But could she bring 
off such a tour de force? Could she force a split in the Communist camp 
by securing the allegiance of some of the nations of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America? Will she try to assume the status of number two at the imminent 
world conference of Communist parties? Has she a chance of becoming a 
second centre of polarisation for world Communism? It seems doubtful, 
but at least she can become as time progresses a centre of attraction for 
Asian Communism. 

4. Differences in culture and history. Chinese despise white people 
Their country is probably the most intensely nationalistic and xenophobic 
in the world, this bemg due principally to three reasons their very old 
culture, the oldest in the world, their history full of of power and glory, 
and their secluded position among deserts, mountains and steppes. Their 
attitude towards the Russians 1s one of disdain they look on them as a 
nation with an extremely short history Russia emerged as a State rather 
late, Russian culture 1s alien to Chinese, and the Chinese consider Russians 
to be Europeans They were welcome in China as people who represented 
a revolution which only China would really be able to put into practice 
China wanted to go much farther than Russia did—to cite only her intro- 
duction of the communes, which proved on the whole to be such tragic 
failures. Now, with relations deteriorating rapidly, the Russians are hardly 
tolerated, they go about surreptitiously, avoid human contacts and feel 
painfully isolated (Russians in China become significantly cordial when 
they meet Eastern Europeans) It 1s also rumoured, though not confirmed, 
that the Chinese ideograph which once denoted a ‘Russian’ now means 
‘enemy’ 
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5 Differences in the knowledge of the world. In spite of her long 
isolation Russia, during and after the war, moved closer to the ‘open 
world’ and has by now a limited but sure access to it, to its culture and 
its habits and mores During the Stalin era Russia was still plunged in 
deep ignorance of the ‘capitalist world’, but now she has a chance to study 
it at close quarters and with less biased and jaundiced eye She now fully 
realizes that the previously bandied legends about the poverty of the West, 
the slavery of the workers and so on must be taken with a large pmch of 
salt, and that the West will not collapse by the might of fierce Communist 
haranguing and hectormg This being so, she has acquired a new respect 
for the West, and many Russians who have been to Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary, countries regarded by the Russians as ‘Western’ in their 
orientation, habits and social structure, have come to the conclusion that 
the standard of living in the West is much higher than in Russia and that 
they will have to exert themselves to draw level even with Czechoslovakia. 

No such contacts were allowed, or are in fact possible for the Chinese, 
apart from their diplomats Chinese tourism does not exist; Chinese 
scholars and scientists are conspicuous by their absence ın Europe and 
are not permitted to visit America Thus China is hermetically sealed and 
her knowledge of the outside world is grotesquely distorted The result 
is that much Chinese reasoning about the world 1s wrong and the con- 
clusions reached by commentators often ridiculous Mr Khrushchev is a 
widely travelled man, while Mao has never dared to cross the frontiers 
of his enormous, slumbering country Mao resembles Stal, who went only 
to Potsdam 

These differences, summarized under five headings, are weighty enough 
to produce a rft Without seeking recourse in wishful thinking, for a rift 
between the two countries would be of mestimable value to the West, 
it can be said that there is enough explosive material in those differences 
to force, sooner or later, an internal conflict in the Communist camp The 
West, while not stressing its hopes for such a conflict, should nevertheless 
watch developments carefully and be prepared to make full use of an 
historic chance when the nght moment comes 
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Concluded from page 75. 


During his remaining years he found great satisfaction in speaking on many 
subjects, above all financial questions, in the House of Lords After the 
death of Emmeline he married a former member of the militant movement, 
and found happiness in her company and in that of his many frends His 
later “years were also enriched by a deep religious farth which sounds 
pantheistic in its all-embracing optimism He had not Irved in vain and 
he left a name and a record of which any citizen of any country might be 
proud This striking book will win him many new friends and delight 
many old ones, myself among them 
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" HUNGARY SEVEN YEARS AFTER THE REVOLT—I 
ABRAHAM ROTHBERG 


HREE historical events continue separately and together to haunt 

present-day Hungary from the past, and will not be laid to rest 

How to deal with this unholy trinity of problems keeps more 
Hungarian leaders awake nights than any other combination of plentiful 
difficulties The first is the ghost of the Red Army’s hberation of Hungary 
during World War II, and the continued Soviet presence in Hungary The 
second ıs the long period of Stalmism and terror called the Rakosi era, 
after the Hungarian Communist leader of that tme, Matyas Rakos: The 
third 1s the Hungarian Revolution of 1956, the upsurge which ended 
Rakos1’s reign by installing a new government under Imre Nagy and which, 
after being crushed by Russian troops, ushered ın the Kadar Government 
which now rules the country. 

Everywhere in Hungary, but especially ın the capital, Budapest, one 1s 
aware of the Soviet presence Almost ın the heart of the city, high on 
Gellert Hill, towers the gigantic Liberation Monument, the figure of a 
goddess-like woman carved in stone who holds over her head the broad 
palm leaf of victory, while in her shadow stands a Red Army soldier with 
a submachine gun From virtually every part of Budapest the monument 
can be seen brooding over the city 

Seventeen years after the end of World War H, Budapest’s buildurfgs are 
still pocked and scarred from the small-arms fire of that bitterly fought 
siege In many of the city’s squares and parks, monuments have been 
erected marked with the names of Russian soldiers who fought and died 
to free the city from the Nazis And two of Budapest’s main streets are 
named after Soviet Marshals Rodion Malinovsky and Ivan Tolbukhin, who 
led victorious Red Armies ın that campaign 

But the Soviet presence 1s more than a matter of what Communists call 
The Liberation It is the daily and continuing problem of how far relations 
have changed in the Communist bloc since Stalin’s death between the 
Soviet Union and other Communist countries, how much elbow room a 
Khrushchev Government in the Kremlin extends to a Kadar Government 
in Budapest, as contrasted to how much a Stalin permitted to a Rakosi, 
in determming the country’s own foreign and domestic policies Where 
once this was a monolith, there is now a subtle and complex series of 
shadings And this problem is greatly complicated by the recollection of 
the Hungarian Revolt of 1956 and its suppression by the Red Army, and 
by the continuing spotlight turned on both of these in the United Nations 

All three problems have been bones of contention in Hungary’s relations 
with the West, and especially with the United States, and the Kadar 
Government has been eager to resolve or lessen the difficulties ın order to 
improve diplomatic, cultural and trade exchanges with the West °What 
Communist government officials were most bitter about was American 
insistence on keeping the Hungarian question alive on the United Nations 
agenda and ın other international forums though the 1956 Revolt is already 
six years past Tougher-minded Hungarian leaders had long maimtained 
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that the Hunganan question was no longer a live issue but only a means by 
which America sought to embarrass the Russians in the UN as the Soviets 
used the Cuban issue and the Bay of Pigs invasion to embarrass the United 
States As one such official said to me ‘You want to use the Hungarian 
issue like a political football and kick ıt across the Russian goal.’ Others 
also said that the American Government kept the issue alive to cater to 
domestic voters of East-European extraction and their representives in the 
Congress 

What has piqued the Kadar Government most, however, is that Western 
relations with Hungary, and again especially American relations, were far 
better under the repressive Rakosi régime Members of Mr. Kadar’s 
Government point out that they have improved conditions m Hungary, 
raised living standards, provided more consumer goods, mcreased real 
wages and, most ımportant of all, have considerably reduced the use of 
terror and the rôle of the political police, the dreaded AVO or AVH, in 
Hungarian life Why then should diplomatic, trade and cultural exchange 
not improve? Why then does the US continue to withhold the formal 
recognition of a Mimister—the American Legation in Budapest has, since 
1956, been headed by a Chargé d’Affaires—and the resumption of more 
normal relations since it is the Kadar Government which has ameliorated 
conditions and rectified Rakosi’s mistakes and oppression? 

That the Hungarian Government has addressed itself to these questions 
and fhat a new rapprochement 1s in the making with the West at large, 
and with the US ın particular, is now evident On its side the Kadar 
Government has gone a long way to meet Western demands and criticisms, 
and the West has gone some way toward accommodating Mr Kadar The 
most striking concession by the Hungarians has been the recent general 
amnesty declared for some 10,000 prisoners, a third of them political 
offenders, ın which such notables as Istvan Bibo, a former Peasant Party 
leader and Minister of State ın the Imre Nagy 1956 revolutionary Govern- 
ment, were released from prison 

On tts side, the West, with the United States leading the way, has made 
concessions in the United Nations which will almost certainly lead to 
removing the Hungarian issue from the General Assembly’s agenda 
Though in December last year the Assembly passed its annual condemna- 
tion of Hungary and the Soviet Union for suppressing the 1956 Revolt, it 
was a less vigorous condemnation than ın the past and the vote was only 
43—14 ın favour with 32 abstentions, which weakened the resolution’s 
mpact still further This was rapidly followed by the removal of New 
Zealand’s Sir Leslie Munro from his post as UN Special Representative on 
Hungary and turning his duties over to Secretary-General U-Thant That 
some agreement had been made seemed fairly obvious, because shortly 
thereafter 1t was announced that Mr U-Thant would be permitted to visit 
Bud&pest in April for a first-hand look at Hungarian conditions, though 
Sir Leslie* had been repeatedly denied entrance to Hungary over the years 
A smaller but equally significant step was U-Thant’s cancellation early this 
year of the United Nations news broadcasts to Hungary, which had been 
* As well as Swedish Dag Hammarskjold and Tha: Prince Wan Waithayakon 
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a target of Communist opposition, on the grounds that the Hungarian issue 
was no longer on the Assembly agenda} 

But if Mr Kadar’s Government 1s eager for the Hungarian Revolt to be 
forgotten on the mternational scene, it 1s perhaps less eager to have it 
erased from the minds of its own people. Hungarians are reminded often, 
both m government propaganda and monuments, that the counter- 
revolution was swiftly and decisively crushed. and the implication is that 
it could easily be crushed again Here, once more, the Soviet presence is 
useful to keep alive the reminder of Red Army power behind Kadar’s rule. 
Moreover, the Revolution 1s also shown as an example of Western in- 
difference The West stood by and did not help the 1956 revolutionaries, 
did not send any aid, and therefore no help can be expected ın the future. 
In this respect, an exchange of Ministers, renewal of normal trade and 
cultural relations, would give the Kadar Government a stamp of Western— 
and particularly American—diplomatic acceptance which would make it 
more respectable in the eyes of its own people, and which ıt would very 
much like to have 

And if Rakosi’s ghost poses problems, ıt also has its uses To a 
Westerner ıt might seem that Mr Kader would be content to forget the 
Rakos1 period, to bury it, and not remind the new generation of what had 
happened from 1948 to 1956 However, matters have turned out quite 
differenily A few months ago, for example, sıx years after Rakosi and 
his chief associate, Erno Gero, had fled to the Soviet Union, both*were 
brought up on charges and expelled from the Communist Party Rakosi 
has never returned to Hungary and remains in the south of Russia, though 
Gero 1s now back ın the country The fact that neither was a member of 
the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party (the name of the present Communist 
Party m Hungary), but of the different Hungarian Communist Party which 
preceded ıt, and which was reorganized by Mr Kadar after the 1956 Revolt 
t+ After much haggling about the terms of U-Thent’s visit, since the Hungarian 

Government has continued over the years to assert that the UN has no jurisdiction 

over Hungarian domestic affairs, Mr Thant was last month permitted to come to 

Budapest for discussions with Mr Kadar and othe: top Hungarian officials While 

there, Mr Kadar made the official announcement that, as promised in the general 

amnesty, all political prisoners had been released 

Also significant was the Kadar Government’s campaign to improve relations 
with the Roman Catholic Church In spring, five of Hungary’s bishops were 
teleased from house arrest Though six of the country’s eleven dioceses had 

been deprived of heads for almost a decade, the Government last month, in a 

major concession, agreed to allow Pope Paul VI to appoint six new bishops to 

fill the vacant sees The major obstacle to rapprochement was Cardinal 

Mindszenty’s political asylum in the US Legation in Budapest since the 1956 

Revolt Complex negotiations were begun by Pope John XXIII to see if some 

dignified retreat could be arranged for Mindszenty Cardinal Konig was sent 

to Hungary to negotiate The Kadar Government let ıt be known that ıt was 
willing to permit Mindszenty to leave Hungary Then, Pope John’s death provided 

a perfect face-saving opportunity for Mindszenty, because he might have goffe to 

to the Vatican Conclave convened to elect the new Pope and remained in Rome 

These negotiations foundered on the Hungarian Primates intransigence, 

Mindszenty insisted that he would leave his US Legation refuge only 1f permitted 

once more to take up his ecclesiastical dutes ınsıde Hungary, and to this the 

Kadar Government would not agree 
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and after Rakosi and Gero were ın the USSR, did not stop their expulsion 

When I asked why after all this time such a belated procedure was taken, 
an official spokesman told me that the Kadar Government had to show 
what Rakosi and Gero were really worth, that ‘the record had to be set 
straight? But for whom? For the workers ın foreign Communist Parties, 
I was told, ın France, Italy, Great Britain, the United States, and elsewhere 
They also had to be told that Rakos1 often acted on his own mitiative and 
against the advice of the Soviet Union, ın their phrase, he had been ‘more 
Catholic than the Pope’ 

But ın this widely publicized expulsion the Kadar Government had more 
significant purposes than those, too It was a way of defending the USSR 
against the charges of aiding and abetting Rakosi and his ‘incorrect’ 
policies, for after all, Stal was dead ın 1953, 50 that for a good part of 
the Rakosi era, Mr Khrushchev was n power ın the Kremlin If Rakosv’s 
errors could be laid at Khrushchev’s door, that would have powerful 
present-day repercussions The expulsion was also a way of warning 
Hungarian Party members who are so-called Stalinists by temperament or 
experience of what lay ın store for those who used ‘impermissible methods’ 
at this juncture But perhaps most important of all, ıt was to tell the 
youth and people at large that the Kadar régime repudiated Rakos1’s 
errors and terrors 

The Kadar régime has tried to present itself to the Hungarian people 
as a middle-course government—between the excesses of the Rakosi régime 
and the AVO on the one hand and the ‘excesses of the counter-revolu- 
tionaries’ of 1956 on the other In this connection, a series of anti-Rakos1- 
era cartoons have been running for some time in the Communist satirical 
paper Ludas Maty: One of the most revealing cartoons gives the nub 
of the policy In an obvious reference to the AVO and its habit of the 
knock at the door late at night, the cartoon shows a man and woman in 
bed and a knocking at the door The man turns to the woman and says’ 
‘I hope that’s only your husband!’ 

Fear dies hard, and though the Kadar Government has without doubt 
reduced the terror, there 1s always the possibility that the days of the 
AVO might come once more The political police have not been dis- 
banded, although they have been reduced in mmportance and power, nor 
have their dossiers been destroyed Many people I spoke to simply asked 
what was to prevent the régime from using both once more when the 
occasion suited And although those I spoke to admitted that outright 
terror was rare, they pomted to more subtle pressures still being applied 
Jobs, promotions, visas, passports, entrance to universities or technical 
schools, publication, and many other privileges were still being denied on 
political grounds And neither censorship nor surveillance had come to a 
complete halt 

Careful screenmg of Western ‘influences’ continues Hungary’s borders 
remain shut to those who would leave, and those who enter are screened 
closely Here, too, the Kadar Government has undertaken to abate former 
more rigorous policies More Hungarians every year are permitted to 
travel to neighbourmg Austria and Yugoslavia, and many more to the 
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Communist countries of the East bloc And 1f they are not usually allowed 
to stray further afield, this 1s—m some measure truthfully—explained as 
a shortage of hard currency and the greater expense of visiting more costly 
Western European countries Still, ıt 1s hard to forget the spare, balding 
man 1n his sixties whom I met in an espresso and who told me in French 
‘I only want to visit Paris once more, and then I shall be content to die,’ 
He had been m Paris 25 years ago, and though he had saved enough for a 
ten-day visit, the Government had denied him a visa. Or another man 
whose children were m Western countries and was denied visas to visit 
them because, he thought, the Government suspected he might stay Nor 
were these the only two such cases I ran across 

The Kadar régime has also permitted more Western journalists to visit 
Hungary. From 1958, when 180 Western newsmen were allowed into the 
country, the number had grown to 580 between January 1 and October 15 
of last year. Though official spokesmen insisted this was not a change in 
visa policy, but only the result of more applications, ıt was obvious that 
Kadar had ameliorated the previous requirements Though not especially 
friendly, government officials were in the main polite and correct to me, and 
several were quite helpful, even candid, and sometimes friendly. So far 
as I could tell, I was not followed nor under surveillance, and no one 
obviously restricted my movements That this is also a part of a deliberate 
policy to umprove relations with the West and to demonstrate the contrasts 
between Kadar ‘liberalization’ and Rakosi repression was apparent ° 

However, that is only part of the story Nowhere in Hungary can one 
buy any Western newspapers except Communist Britain’s Daily Worker, 
France’s L'Humanité, Italy’s L’Unita, not to speak of the various East- 
European Communist papers, were on every newstand, but no London 
Tumes, Le Monde or Corriera della Sera When I reproached various 
government officials with this lack, I got contradictory replies Some said 
they were guarding their people from ‘political contammation’ as they 
would from pornography or poisoned food or bad drugs When I pointed 
out that pornography, poisoned food and drugs were quite different from 
the dissemination of opposing political viewpoints, they were not impressed 
and the implied suggestion was that I had already myself been ‘con- 
taminated’ 

Others said that their people were not interested ın foreign newspapers 
They could, after all, listen to BBC, or radio from Vienna, or even the 
Voice of America from Tangier if they wanted Western news Serious 
persons, too, they said, could get Western papers at the hbraries if they 
wanted them When I replied that asking for a paper in a library, where 
one had to sign it out, and return it, was quite different from buying ıt 
on a public news kiosk, they replied that they couldn’t see the difference 
On the subject of radio, I did not bring up jamnung, but I did find, in 
my own efforts to listen to foreign news broadcasts in Hungary, “that 
reception was very poor, although that may very well have been only my 
own individual experience 

Still others said that the purchase and distribution of even a small 
number of foreign papers would be prohibitively expensive in foreign 
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currency which Hungary could ill afford, and the country could use for 
more important thmgs One government official who had fought a bureau- 
cratic battle to have two issues of the New York Times put into one of 
the smaller and less-frequented bars in one of Budapest’s main hotels, felt 
he had won a great victory. When I looked for those copies, they were 
carefully out of sight and I had to ask for them specifically to get them. 
But they were there. 

In visiting altogether more than three dozen bookshops, factory libraries, 
reading rooms and House of Culture book collections ın various places 
in Hungary, I found almost no modern Western books available There 
were translations of some classics such as Dumas and Dickens, particularly 
such works as Little Dorrit, but very little else I did find one copy of 
John Stembeck’s In Dubious Battle, a novel about Communist organizers 
among the California migrant fruit workers during the 1930s ın America, 
and a just issued translation of Ernest Hemingway’s The Sun Also Rises. 
That last I got to see after a Communist party guide I had been rubbing 
raw about censorship finally got a bookstore manager to bring a copy out 
of his small side room After I looked at ıt, I couldn’t decide whether 
it had been kept out of sight because ıt was American, Hemingway, or 
because the translator turned out to be Tibor Dery, the Hungarian writer 
(and Communist) now out of jail and permitted earlier this year to publish 
his first work since 1956, when he played a significant rôle ın the Revolt 

The Budapest theatre, however, was a quite different matter Two 
Arthur Miller plays, two Tennessee Williams plays, and one by Agatha 
Christie were running, as were versions of Othello and Hamlet And 
several other Western dramas, notably plays by Jean-Paul Sartre and John 
Osborne, had been on the boards only a short time before That all the 
plays presented were either non-political—like the Agatha Christie murder 
mystery, The Mousetrap—or dramas highly critical of Western life seemed 
to me to be more than accidental 

Hungarian political and cultural life is by no means free—such authori- 
taran bastions as one-party rule, single-slate elections (February’s single- 
slate election rolled up a 989 per cent victory for the Communist-run 
People’s Patriotic Front), and other such institutions remam—but there has 
been some branching out, and Hungary has come a great distance from 
the period of greatest repression. The 1956 Revolt and the desire to 
distinguish Kadar’s policies from those of Rakosi figure prommently in 
these loosened bonds, as does the desire to normalize relations with the 
West ın diplomacy, trade and cultural exchange But that Mr. Kadar’s 
own Communist convictions and the Soviet presence in Hungary assure 
that such loosening will stop far short of the line drawn, for example, 
in the early days of Mr Gomulka in Poland 1s equally clear, for the 
recollection of the 1956 Revolution lives and rankles in Hungarian hearts 
and “minds, nor, for good or evil, will ıt soon be forgotten 

To be concluded 
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THE DEEP SOUTH OPPOSES FEDERAL LAW 
WILLIAM E. GORDON 


SINGLE phrase suffices to express the sentiment which is actuating 
A negroes in the United States to demand all nights of citizenship It 

is ‘the discomfort of Jack of self-fulfilment’ And there can be no 
doubt that the opposition of Senators, members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, State Governors and others ıs opposition to Federal Law, for 
all the objectives of the negroes are provided for directly and indirectly 
in the Constitution These objectives are deeply rooted in the tradition 
of the United States, as the history of the country clearly discloses 

In any society ın which there is a subordinate minority, or majority 
of persons who do not have the basre rights of citizenship and due protec- 
tion of the Law, there are three stages of development to full citizenship, 
as long as education is free, or avatlable to the subordinate persons The 
first ıs emancipation from slavery or a simular status, the second, maturity 
of sufficient persons ın education for occasional leadership to be given by 
written or spoken word, and the third, demand for rights of citizenship 
and economic equality, which means equal opportunities for self-fulfilment 
at all levels of employment and enterprise and ın all spheres of social action. 

In the United States there ıs no law such as the South African educational 
law, which restricts the education of anyone directly, because of hiserace, 
although there has been an indirect limit to the education of negroes because 
of restriction to inferior schools and colleges 

The right of everyone to use the franchise and to be a fully effective 
citizen is specifically protected ın Amendments XIV and XV of the 
Constitution of the United States It 1s stated clearly that 

No State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges 
or immunities of citizens of the United States 
and 
The mght of the citizens of the Umted States to vote shall not be demed or 
abndged by the United States or by any State on account of race, colour or 
previous condition of servitude. 

And although democracy had few supporters at the making of the 
Constitution ın Philadelphia in May 1787, none bur a few intellectual 
persons recognize today that the United States 1s only a partial democracy, 
in the main an institutional one It 1s readily claimed that the country 1s 
fully democratic. Furthermore, there 1s no Jaw against peaceful street 
demonstrations which negroes have been makirg 

Therefore the many attacks by Congressmen, other politicians, Southern 
Governors, army officers and others, on the Judges of the Supreme Court 
because of the Order issued in 1954 for desegregation in public institutions 
and places, and attacks on the President and Attorney General for support 
of desegregation ın all places of public business. residence and entertainment, 
are attacks on (1) administration of justice, on (ii) lawful and constitutional 
night, and on (111) democracy itself Some of these attacks, which included 
the killing of negroes, have been made against that minimum of economic 
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and social relations which 1s necessary for democratic life of 20 mullion 
negroes. 
Simple Education and Shallow Thought 

Probably the truest admission ever made by a Southern Governor was 
the recent acknowledgment of Governor Carl Sanders of Georgia that ‘the 
people of Georgia do not have enough education’ This ts true of most 
Southern States, and also of most of the United States, when enough means 
sufficient for democratic life of a people with a common culture, for the 
causes of the current racial conflicts are not differences ın culture but 
differences in legal rights, mcome opportunities and social status 

Evidence of inadequacy of thought about integration is to be seen and 
heard daily in the South The most prevalent attitudes are either defiant 
of Law and Constitution, petulantly negative, or passive and indifferent to 
the struggles It was in Greensboro, Miss, that negroes were arrested 
recently for trying to register their names as voters Of these efforts 
Governor Barnett said, ‘we have a bomb there’ 

When the Attorney General, Mr Robert Kennedy, visited with Governor 
Wallace of Alabama to discuss a choice between integration and nots 
he had to face insulting signs He was held responsible for ‘disgrace’ of 
Washington DC’s integration policy. 

It was on the State University campus in Tuscaloosa, Alabama, that 
Governor Wallace drew up his own little army of State troopers, National 
guardsmen, policemen, and even some misguided persons carrying old- 
fashioned shotguns The Governor declared ‘1 embody the sovereignty 
of this State’ This was reminiscent of the assertion made by Major 
General Edwin A Walker in Jackson City The John Burchite General 
made an equally astonishing declaration of dependence to the Daughters 
of the American Revolution who have been making themselves, willy-nilly, 
a group of detached old women who have learnt how to fear Communism 
with a great dreadfulness and consequently embrace naively the extremists 
of the nght General Walker said ‘I have brought the flag of the sovereign 
State of Texas to fly beside the flag of the sovereign State of Mississippi’ 
Pathetically the audience drew out httle flags and waved them about in 
elated response 

The concept of individual State sovereignty, which does not exist at all, 
still plagues the minds of many a Southern politician and high executive 
This is not always a conviction of the individual leader The plague is 
not always self-inflicted. The bull-necked stubbornness 1s often response 
to expectations of constituents who are totally unprepared for any approach 
to social unity, or union of States, notwithstanding the existence of Federal 
umon Constituents of this calibre, who are majorities in the Southern 
States, conceive of democracy only as conferring the right and the freedom 
to dé as they please To them the individual in public hfe is to be swayed 
by emotions, without the restraint which the union of the States requires 

Governor Wallace knew that his little army on the campus could not 
resist enforcement of the Federal Court order, which he had declared he 
would defy Even a few minutes after the final drama, ıt becomes clear, 
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in retrospect, that the Governor had no political choice, and he was not 
prepared for moral preference It was politically expedient for him to 
interpose his body between the two negro students who had been admitted 
to the university, and the room they were to enter for registration. But 
Wallace was equally unprepared to rsk arrest So as soon as he lost the 
National Guardsmen, most of his little army, to the President’s Chief 
Command, he capitulated, repeating the words of Governor Barnett of 
Mississippi. ‘I cannot fight the Federal army.’ 

One interpretation of this outcome is that ıt was politically satisfactory 
both to the President and the Governor. In effect if not by design it was. 
The Federal Marshals did not attempt to push the Governor aside although 
legally they could have done so Wallace was allowed to act the rôle 
of the clown, but only to the intelligent mind Politically he had pleased 
his constituents He will probably be re-elected for several terms as 
Governor Faubus of Arkansas has been re-elected since a similar impasse, 
with President Eisenhower, over school desegregation at Little Rock. 

President Kennedy would probably have got the votes he hoped for 
in Governor Wallace’s constituency, in 1964, but for his strong emotional 
speech made the same evenmg, calling on all white citizens for a moral 
approach to complete desegregation It angered Southern pohticians A 
reward, in votes, for allowing Wallace to make a show of defiance to 
Federal Law, now seems to be remote 


Failure to Perceive the Inevitable 

The most disturbing failure of Southern education is lack of perception. 
Once the civil war was fought it seemed sufficient to relegate negroes to a 
second-rate citizenship. Too few southerners perceived that similar 
education, a common environment, similar sense of values, and similar 
sources of inspiration would produce a common culture and, eventually, 
social unity Instead of thought in this direction a relentless, stony attitude 
to inter-racial contacts was held and embraced by leaders and potential 
leaders of ‘thought’. 

It 1s not surprising, then, that Southern persons of low standards were 
encouraged to fear competition of negroes for mcome and status. This 
fear actuated those milhons of white persons in the South, and also 
elsewhere in the United States, who could think of holding prestige only 
by sitting in splendid isolation in bus stations and third-rate restaurants 
and by Irving m severe separation from persons who were not white 

It has always been true of the South that preoccupation with anti-negro 
social behaviour and with subordination of the negro has bred negative 
attitudes which have blurred the vision of many Southerners. It has 
caused them to be self-satisfied wrth poise, pose and gracious social manners 
Thus the South was totally unprepared, intellectually, for the emergence 
of the negro who demands full citizenship and will not compromise. 
Southerners, ruffled, jolted, angered, and without mental resource for the 
situation, are not capable of rationality. Thus Senator Russell of Georgia, 
who leads the Southern group of Federal Congressmen, has said that ‘social 
equality would be a step to Communism’ 
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The broad social rationale for the gentry of the South is clear The 
culture which they emotionally strive to ‘protect’ 1s not menaced by negroes 
on the march for legal nghts and citizenship The negroes have already 
acquired the culture and are simply demanding the nght to hve with it 
If fear of extinction of the culture were the true motivation for erecting 
barriers to common education, they should cordially invite negroes to 
participate and to contribute 
Not by Sentiments of Dixie 

The social structure of the South cannot be stronger than the sentiments 
of its people It has always been fragile because of economic subordination 
of the negroes and exploitation of them at will, although they are too 
numerous to be regarded realishcally as a minority. In her book, The 
Plantation South, Katherine M Jones tells us that in the first half of the 
mneteenth century the South was ‘under a habitual sense of danger’? Women 
lived ‘in terror of their slaves’ Now it ıs disconcerting fear of sharing 
their culture 

To most white persons the commonest present sentiment is to stir up 
enmity to negroes, lest preference in employment and exclusive nght of 
place be lost There would be no other source of prestige Nothing can 
be created or made by these negative sentiments 

And how contradictory they are The ‘national anthem’ of Dixie 1s 
‘AwayeDown South in Dixie’ It was composed by a negro, Damel Emmett 
The whites of the South still sng ıt with an amazing fervour Tt ıs still 
pathetically dramatized in a museum in Grant Park, in Atlanta, where 
undigested sentiment of the battle of this city, in the civil war, is kept 
alve It ıs difficult to resist response as lights are lowered, the battle is 
explained in detail, wrth the aid of an enormous painting, to the strains 
of the same anthem ‘In Dixie land I take my stand, to live or die in Dixie’ 

It was the negro, not a white patriot, who was inspired to sing of 
Dixie and produce the Southern ‘national’ hymn His basic jazz theme 
as still fully enjoyed in all ats variations, It gives cheer and joyful 
exhilaration, but the negro himself is rejected everywhere This is senti- 
ment of Dixie. 

The sentiments of the most effectrve people of Southern society reveal, 
in the main, mconsistencies and unrealtties Hard labour is for a lower 
class, negroes, almost exclusively This attitude persists still so stubbornly 
that even in Federal Government offices in the South it 1s extremely difficult 
to discover a negro, despite existence of many negro colleges and umiver- 
sities, which are now sending up students to Universities such as Yale, 
Columbia, Harvard, Princeton and others 

Without a doubt the South is ideal as a homeland, but Southerners run 
wild over this ‘Heaven 1s a Kentucky of a place’ Yet the grandeur enacted 
on the typical great plantation in the nineteenth century was socially so 
intoxicating that the owners forgot that the life of luxury was possible not 
simply because the negro was a submissive worker but because of his 
capacity to be loyal under the most trying conditions of life It was easy 
to forget, also, that such loyalty, which still exists in some parts of 
Mississippi, had a limited life, 
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Intense attachment to the land, which still exists in the South, is under- 
standable The land is the main source of wealth, and ownership seems 
to give a sense of permanence and social stability There is a warmth 
in social relations which this travelled author has not found elsewhere in 
the country, but this wholly desirable southern sentument has not inspired a 
democratic spint Nor are the economic and social structures a possible 
foundation upon which democracy may develop Southern economy and 
Southern social preferences are eminently suitable for Conservatism, yet 
Southern politicians have traditionally avowed democracy, without having 
a cultural or social competence for 1ts ideals 

Four examples have just appeared at the highest level of Southern 
political leadership President Kennedy announced his new, comprehensive 
proposals for Civil Rights legislation mmediately after he had defeated 
Governor Wallace’s attempt to prevent the registration of two negro 
students at the State University of Alabama The proposals mclude the 
opening of all public places of business, residence and entertainment to 
negroes Within thirty-sxx hours Senators Russell, George and Talmadge 
of Georgia announced their opposition and their determination to lead a 
filibuster Kennedy at last cast down the gauntlet to the strong, ruthless 
forces which are opposed to democracy ın reality ın the United States, 
and to the liberal and generous spirit of mutuality for the relations of 
man to man, without which democracy has no meamng ‘This, strong 
stand, at political risk, could no longer be delayed 

More than the Senators’ oppositron, the Southern bloc in the House of 
Representatives ensured defeat of the President’s proposals to aid depressed 
areas Thus people in urgent need of income and opportunity for fulfil- 
ment are to be sacrificed on the altar of Southern conceit 


Motivation and Purpose of the Revolt Against Law 

Retaliation 1s the obvious motive, and the revolt of several Southern 
Governors and many leading politicians is being directed against the 
President and the Supreme Court mainly The Southern rebels would 
amend the Constitution to gain for State legislatures and admunistrations 
full control of the policies of all Southern educational stitutions 

The Supreme Court is to be subordinated to a Super Supreme Court 
of Judges of all the State Supreme Courts In the context of this revengeful 
proposal the Super Court would protect the United States from democracy 
itself 

The spirit of vengeance and the high social cost which Southern 
Congressmen are prepared to incur for it cannot be demed People n 
distressed areas and all those who need civil mghts are to suffer denial 
But this is not all The Constitution ıs not only to be buffeted about at 
will Every Southern State which submits to it under stress of emotional 
objection must get an amendment for sovereignty It seems difficult, 
indeed, for Southern politicians to recollect that there is a umon of States, 
which will need sovereignty hereafter 


Department of Economies, Graduate School, University of Atlanta, Georgia, 
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ON SEPARATING RACES 


H C ALLEN 
who recently returned home after a nine-month visit to the United States 


6 HAT ıs needed urgently is that some of the mtelligence, magma- 
tion, energy and compassion which men of good will have hitherto 
wasted in seeking to demonstrate how the races can live together 

should be concentrated instead on studying how they can be helped to 
live apart’ This 1s the heart of the case put forward m the Sunday 
Telegraph on May 19 by Mr Peregrine Worsthorne, with his accustomed 
pungency, facility and love of the serious paradox I am not, any more 
than 1s he, a specialist in the highly complex and difficult subject of race 
relations, but ıt seems to me that huis radical conclusions, on an issue so 
fraught with explosive possibilities and so vital to the future of the human 
race, ought not to go unchallenged 

And the central weakness of his case is that we are, after all, one human 
race Whatever the differences between the sub-divisions of the whole 
species, they sink nto msignificance beside the degree of differentiation 
between homo sapiens and his biological predecessors, let alone all other 
forms of life To forget, or to shut one’s eyes to, that fact results in a 
grave gxaggeration of the gap between the ‘black’ (and also ‘brown’ or 
‘yellow’) races and the white, or (as E M Forster, I believe, once called 
them) the dirty pinks 

This ıs not to say that differences between the Negro and the Caucasian 
are not real Yet on the face of it, ıt ıs no less than absurd to deny the 
deep and obvious differentiation between them which evolution has pro- 
duced There appear, lacking fuller evidence, to be strong prima facie 
grounds for supposing that these differences are not merely outward, but 
may affect abilities also It 1s to this sort of argument that Mr Worsthorne 
refers when he makes the ‘non-commercial character’ of the Negro the 
crux of his case 

Of this ıt should be said at once that there seems as yet to be no real 
evidence whatever of innate Negro inferiority in mental, and even less ın 
physical, capacity, though it 1s possible that Negro aptitudes may be 
different, 1t could be that they have less natural taste for the raging hectic 
of modern business, and more gifts than the white for such arts as music 
In this case, who will say that Western civilization would suffer from a 
little less Mammon and a little more art? 

But what Mr Worsthorne calls—it 1s an ill-chosen phrase because it 
clearly ımplies an unproven natural inferiority—the ‘black man’s ın- 
adequacies’ in the modern world can much more readily be explamed by 
lus sogial and political disadvantages This 1s most obviously the case in 
Central Africa, where the Negro is only just beginning to emerge from 
primutive tribalism It 1s less obvious in the United States, but even here 
we must not forget that 1t 1s only a hundred years ago this year since 
Lincoln issued bis Emancipation Proclamation and that through that 
century the majority of American Negroes, who have lived in the South, 
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have been deliberately held back by the dominant forces of white 
supremacy 

Mr Worsthorne, however, produces no actual evidence that, where the 
Negro has not suffered from these most formidable obstacles to his progress, 
he has not been able to do pretty well for humself ın America’s intensely 
compeiitive business society There are in mcreasing numbers—take any 
criterion you please—American Negro millionaires, doctors, lawyers, 
government officials, professors, politicians. When and if he obtains his 
full and equal American mghts, he seems likely to make the full contribution 
to American hfe which might be asked of the ten per cent of the population 
of the United States which his people constitute 

It 1s this fact, and the sense of it among American Negroes, which make 
nonsense of Mr Wosthorne’s contention, one indispensable to his thesis, 
that ‘the new desperation among American Negro leaders. . is born quite 
as much of a despairmg suspicion that the black man just has not got what 
it takes to come to the top m America as from old resentments against 
white discrimination.’ Nothing indeed could be farther from the truth, 
and to believe ıt would be an illusion of the most dangerous kind. The 
Black Muslims above all believe passionately, fanatically, not merely in 
the separation of races, but in the natural superiority (clearly umplied if not 
expressed) of the Negro 

What is more, the Black Muslims, though they are as yet a tiny,move- 
ment, gain an increasing amount of tacit sympathy from even moderate 
American Negroes just because they persistently strike one of the deepest 
chords in Negro experience, the galling, profound resentment of the white 
assumption of ineffable superiority. Attend any Black Muslim meeting and 
you will be ın no doubt of this Talk, if you have that rare opportunity, 
with real candour with a Negro, and he is likely to tell you that no white 
man can really appreciate the depth and intensity of these ‘old 
resentments’. 

It 1s this which renders Mr Worsthorne’s article such perilous stuff 
The risk ıs not that ‘men of good will will probably already have stopped. 
reading’ his article half-way through, it is that coloured readers of the 
Sunday Telegraph throughout the world will not have done. However 
unsullied its motives, ıts assumptions to them will be a reinforcement of 
already indelible suspicions And the Negro crowds of Alabama, remark- 
ably restramed hitherto by their leaders and their innate good sense, no 
longer have the air of patient supphants for their constitutional rights. 

This ıs why many Americans regard the problem of swiftly granting the 
Negro his full mghts as the most urgent which faces their nation. Speed 
seems to them essential because they fear that only this rapid re-affirmetion 
ım practice of the theoretical democratic mtegration of the United States can 
forestall a long and deadly mft between the races in American society 
And when one truly looks at all the actual implications of a separate Negro 
state withm the American polity—and does not merely pretend to be looking 
reality ın the face—one knows that this is the real alternative The United 
States, ıt might even not be too much to say, must integrate or perish, 
for failure to do so is perhaps the one thing that would destroy the doctrine 
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of freedom which 1s the essence of America’s political bemg Nothing ~ 
would open the gate wider to the triumph of Communism in the world, 
with all that that might mean for the future of liberty and humanity 

Nor 1s this, of course, as Mr Worsthorne realizes, a purely or even 
principally American question, though the United States 1s m a sense its 
most important battleground In Africa a more plausible case may be 
made out for a humane and enlightened apartherd The emergence of 
separate nationalisms there obviously makes it more possible than within 
the sovereign American federation But the consequences of pressing such 
a policy would be no less catastrophic, even if we set aside the appalimg 
practical problems presented by the Union of South Africa and Southern 
Rhodesia The recent conference of African nations at Addis Ababa 
certainly does not look any more submissive than the National Association 
for the Advancement of Coloured People in the United States, and its 
members wield all the powers of mdependent nation states. 

To follow a policy of mternational apartheid would be to create, or 
rather to re-create, a great gulf between the races of the world, and such a 
gulf might indeed come to be fixed And not only between the African 
and European peoples It would be naive to think, for example, that the 
present intransigence of the Chinese Government is a product merely 
of 1ts Marxism Deep in most Chinese hearts, can ıt be doubted that there 
1s emkedded a powerful, perhaps consuming, resentment at the Westerners 
who shattered the long-held Chinese belief ın their own unquestioned 
superiority by demonstrating ın no uncertain fashion their total techno- 
logical inferiority? ‘To espouse the idea of racial separation would be to 
revive with redoubled strength the passionate anti-colomalism of, for 
instance, India, at a ume when ıt has been waning fast 

In a world where the white man, always inferior in numbers, ıs rapidly 
ceasing to have a monopoly of scientific, technical and political skills, he 
would scarcely be likely ın the long run to win ın the contest which might, 
indeed assuredly would, develop In the era of the nuclear missile, no one 
could win such a contest, and its risks would be fearful 

But even if we shut our eyes to these world-wide possibilities, and 
imagine that the racial dilemma of our greatest ally 1s no concern of ours, 
we cannot escape from it at home The United Kingdom has its own 
colour problem Many of our great cities have a higher proportion of 
Negroes than many American centres of population—and, Commonwealth 
Immigration Bill or no Commonwealth Immigration Bill, ıt will not solve 
itself It behoves us not to talk hghtly of the need to separate the races 
abroad, without thinking of the effect of such talk upon our coloured 
fellow-citizens at home. 

University College, University of London 
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ISRAEL 1963 
NORMAN BENTWICH 


HE most striking impression which I received in my annual sojourn 
in Israel this year was that, though Israel 1s continuously in a state 
of siege, and there are almost daily threats by the Egyptian and 

other heads of the Arab States, the Children of Israel do not seem to be 
worried, and go about their daily work unperturbed and confident The 
papers were excited, indeed, over the German scientists doing research 
at Cairo in the making of rockets and nuclear weapons, but Ben-Gurion 
effectively damped down agitation The constructive work goes on, most 
obviously in the Negev, the arid, and still relatively the empty, half of 
the territory, which has less than one-tenth of the whole population, now 
over two and a quarter millions The proportion ın the Negev goes 
up steadily 

Beersheba, which fourteen years ago. when occupied by Israeli forces, 
had less than 2,000 mhabitants, ın 1962 had 60,000 It ıs a centre of 
several big industries, chemical, manufacture of sanitary ware from china 
clay, and so on ‘Two satellite towns are bemg built m the Wilderness 
between Beersheba and the Dead Sea, and will be dormitories for the 
growmg number of workers at Sodom, where the potash plant 1s insfalled, 
at the southern end of the sea, and 1,300 feet below sea-level Dimona 
is already a municipality, and adjomung it ıs a large area for experiments 
with a nuclear reactor Arad, a biblical site, 1,000 metres above the 
Dead Sea, 1s under construction, and is to be an industrial city The 
power for the industries will be brought direct from the fields of natural 
gas in the neighbourhood 

At the southern end of the Dead Sea the works of the former Potash 
Company, now the nationalized Dead Sea enterprise, employ 2,000 workers, 
and each year sees a vastly increased output A railway ıs contemplated 
from the works to the Port of Elath, 100 miles south, which 1s Israel’s 
window to the east Elath itself has grown into a town of 7,000-8,000 
inhabitants, and has now a deep-water harbour which 1s bemg rapidly 
enlarged Tankers from the Far East and the Persian Gulf discharge 
thew oil, which 1s carried by a 16-inch pipe line via Beersheba to the 
refinery at Harfa, formerly a British concern and now nationalized Ocean- 
going vessels carry Israels minerals and industrial exports to many 
countries of Africa and the Far East, Burma, Japan, Thailand and the 
Philippines The navigation of the Gulf of Akaba by Israel ships has been 
undisturbed since 1957 It ıs assured by a small contingent of the United 
Nations Emergency Force, which 1s stationed by the Straits of Turan, that 
narrow waterway from the Red Sea, by which, tll 1956, an Egyptian 
battery prevented the passage of any vessel gomg to or from Israel’s toe- 
hold on the Gulf It is significant that Nasser, while maintaiming the 
blockade of the Suez Canal against cargoes to or from Israel, has not inter- 
fered with the vital Southern artery for Israel’s trade, though he could 
at any tıme ask the United Nations to remove its force 
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Arab-Israel relations remain the unsolved and the most critical problem 
of Israel’s statehood They have two aspects. the relation to the quarter 
of a million Arabs in Israel, and the position of one million Arab refugees, 
men, women and children, mostly children and young people, who are 
classed as refugees and maintained by the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency, UNRWA It 1s notable that in a debate in the Israel Knesset 
last February, while I was in the country, a motion by the opposition 
parties that the military admmiusiration of the frontier areas, where most 
Arabs live, should cease, was defeated by one vote only It was Ben- 
Gurion’s insistence that he would treat the acceptance of the motion as a 
vote of non-confidence which saved Mapai from defeat As to the re- 
settlement and repatriation of refugees, there has been no movement in 
the Knesset or on the part of the Government, but a conference last 
January, convened by the group which conducts the New Outlook monthly 
review, to consider new paths to peace in Israel-Arab relations, attracted 
large public attention The conference was attended by members of nearly 
all the political parties of Israel and by a number of Israel Arabs, including 
the Moslem Vice-Mayor of Nazareth, who was one of the sponsors, and 
also by a few notables and ‘stars’ from abroad Among them were Anthony 
Wedgwood Benn from England, Bishop Pike, a colourful cleric of 
California, Professor Abba Lerner, an economist, also of America, and 
M Estier, a leading Liberal from France The mmediate positive results 
may have been small, but the significance of the gathermg was to show 
the wide concern in Israel with the problem and the will to find some way 
of breaking the deadlock 

Another tentative movement which indicates a stirring of opmion on 
fundamental issues is concerned with the Jewish religion and its place in 
the State The grant of exclusive jurisdiction to the Rabbinate in matters 
of marriage and divorce of all resident Jews, whether or not Israeli citizens, 
which makes ıt umpossible for a Jew to marry a Gentile ın Israel, and the 
ban on public transport on the Sabbath, have provoked great discontent 
mn circles of the intelligentsia A league against religious coercion has 
been formed, and not seldom there are clashes between the strictly observant 
fundamentalist and the secularist sections Now there is a movement or 
trend of young Israehs towards Liberal or Progressive Judaism 

Small congregations of Jews from Germany and Central Europe, who 
in their native country belonged to the Liberal Synagogue, were established 
in the principal towns, but hitherto had little effect outside those circles 
Now some university students and other young people, who feel the need 
of some spiritual life, finding that nationalism is not enough, are repelled 
by the seeming rigidity and intransigence of the official Rabbınate They 
begin to be drawn to the progressive group The lead, no doubt, comes 
from the American element m the Student body, and most of the spiritual 
leaders are American Yet it 1s significant that groups of oriental Jews, and 
particularly those from India, are associated with the movement One 
motive ıs their resentment at the rigid attitude of the orthodox Rabbinate 
towards their marriage, requiring strict proof of their Jewish descent Be 
this as it may, the exclusive sway of the Fundamentalist Rabbis is likely 
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to be modified when the members of the Progressive congregations wish k 
to be married Freedom of religion and worship, or of irreligion, can 
hardly be denied to Jews in the State of Israel 

The Supreme Court of Israel has already given some indication of its 
independence and liberal attitude, in checking excessive claims of the 
clericals It has upheld as valid in Israel a civil marriage celebrated abroad 
between Jew and Gentile when that was valid according to the law of | 
the place It has also held that the Gentile wife of any Israeli Jew, duly 
married abroad, is entitled to mamtenance 1f her husband deserts her and 
repudiates the marriage Yet change 1s likely to come slowly The ' 
Government of Israel 1s naturally anxious to avoid a head-on collision of , 
the Fundamentalists and Liberals in religious faith in what is called a 
Kulturkampf It will, no doubt, look for compromise There has not yet 
been one coalition government since the establishment of the State—and 
every Cabinet has been a coalition—which has not included at least one 
religious party; and that consideration strengthens the pragmatic approach 

Another striking development of Israel’s social and cultural life in recen, 
years is the multiplication of ties with the emergent African and Asiar 
states, other than the Arab Beginning with the export to those countries 
of one or two hundred Israelis, directors of industry and agricultural, 
settlement, technicians and doctors, and the reception in Israel of a few. 
hundreds from Burma, Thailand and Ceylon, Ghana, Nigeria and Ethiopia, 
who come to study Israel’s achievements and to acquire skills, the movement * 
has now grown to an outflow of some thousands and an inflow of at least 
an equal number ‘The Africans and Asians are to be found in all the 
institutions of higher learning Special courses in English are arranged 
for their benefit, mitigating the former Hebrew puritanism Many, too, are 
to be found in the kibbutz, the collectrve agricultural settlements, and the 
moshavim, co-operative farmmng communities, learning the co-operative way 
of life A kibbutz, by the way, 1s becoming the fashionable finishing 
school for young men and women, not only Jewish, from Great Britain, 
the United States and the Commonwealth 

The Afro-Asians are to be found also in the ports and the merchant 
marine, learning the way of the sea from Jews, who, after nearly 2,000 years 
of coastlessness, have suddenly become a maritime people. The German 
reparations to Israel have provided the merchant marine, which now exceeds 
half a million tons Conversely Israelis are to be found all over Africa 
and in Asia, east of Ceylon Many are engaged in constructive enterprises 
of all kinds, building roads and airfields, factories, offices and hotels. Many 
are directors of industry; many in transport and commerce, others are 
professional men, doctors and dentists, scientists and agronomists I was 
for a few days, after I left Israel, in Ethiopia, the country ruled by the 
Lion of Judah, and was amazed at the prominent part which Israelis have 
in building up that developing Empire They are said to number 350-400, 
and they cover the widest range of activity Some have been engaged to 
train the paratroops of the Ethiopian Army, others as advisers for the 
Navy The largest element consists of the directors and chief executives 
of Solel Boneh, Israel’s contracting enterprise, which has been busy in 
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Ethiopia for ten years They make roads, lay out airfields, construct the 
air terminals and public buildings. Others are prominent in higher educa- 
tion In the new Haile Selassie University at Addis Ababa the Dean of 
the Arts Faculty 1s a graduate of the Hebrew University, and was a teacher 
at the University of Tel-Aviv The director of the Technical and Engineer- 
ing College, which ıs integrated ın che University, is from the Haifa Institute 
of Technology ` Seven young Ethiopians are pursuing a six-year medical 
course at the Hebrew University. 

The economic development remains anomalous because of the big gap 
between imports and exports and the adverse balance of trade. The 
industrial exports steadily increase ın value and volume, but the imports 
increase ın an equal ratio, mainly because of the arms race with the UAR. 
For the last ten years Israels national economy has been greatly helped 
by the German indemnities paid by the Government of the Federal 
Republic on account of the Nazi crimes against Jews The mdemnities have 
Seen paid since 1952 in kind, largely in the form of capital goods, ships, 
aachmnery, railway engines and rolling stock This year the final deliveries 
vill be made, and the whole $850,000,000 account will be completed. Israel 
has negotiated a loan with the Federal Republic which will enable her to 
continue the importation of German machinery, and she will be receiving 
for some years more a large sum of German marks on account of the 
indemnification of individual Israelis for loss of property and for the 
suffermgs at the hands of the Nazis The total sum paid each year on this 
head has averaged $100,000,000, and the Government of Israel has the 
use of three-quarters of the hard currency, paying to the individual clamant 
the equivalent in Israel currency. 

Another contribution towards the national economy, the grant-in-aid 
from the United States Government for many years under the Point 4 
programme, has now come to an end Israel cannot be regarded as a 
backward country, and the only direct help of the American Government 
is the delivery of food surpluses But the large gift contributions of 
American, British, Commonwealth and other Jewish communities in all 
parts of the world is ma:mtained, and in case of need, as in the past, would 
be enlarged Doubts are constantly expressed by outside economists about 
the reliability of this extraordinary mcome, which is given to aid the settle- 
ment of immigrants; but constantly the doubts are refuted Besides the 
gift contribution Israel recerves annually a substantial loan in the form of 
the sale of her Independence Bonds, mainly in America. The total sum 


‘has reached this year $500,000,000, and Israel this year began regular 


repayment of the Bonds 

It is the constant refrain of Mr Eshkol* a Kibbutznik, that Israel must 
depend more on her own efforts, the reduction of imports of consumer 
goods, and the big expansion of exports, ıf she ıs to be viable Her effort 
to comè to an agreement with the European Common Market countries 
has been as difficult and as frustrating hitherto, as the British Government’s 
effort to find satisfactory terms for admission A large proportion of 
the exports, particularly of citrus fruit, goes to European countries The 
exclusion of Britain from the charmed circle ıs a help to Israel msofar as 
it leaves unaffected the export trade with her best customer 
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Finally, a word about the cultural developments, which are of outstanding 
importance ın a small and physically poor country that depends primarily 
on her brains Secondary education 1s steadily extended, and the State 
and local authorities bear a large part of the cost and give many scholar- 
ships to deserving students The Hebrew University, which 1s the crown 
of the educational system, also steadily expands; and with its branches 
in Tel-Aviv and Haifa ıt has over 8,000 undergraduate students and some 
500 post-graduates, and an academic staff of over 1,000 Its President 1s 
now Mr. Elath, who was Israel’s Ambassador to England for nearly ten 
years The students mclude some 400 from abroad, mostly from America, 
but some 50 from Airica The Institute of Jewish Studies 1s the most 
complete in the world. and the Institute of Archeology, at which Professor 
Yigal Yadin, formerly Commander-in-Chief of the Israeli Forces, does his 
work, makes a constant contribution to the knowledge of the Bible and 
ancient history. 

At the same time, Tel-Aviv has two institutions boasting University rank 
A municipal college of the arts and sciences has some 800 students, and 
the Bar Ilan, an American foundation which is definitely religious, and 
requires its students and teachers to be observant Jews, now counts nearly 
1,000 undergraduates. The Technological Institute at Haifa, which is of 
University standing, and provides for teaching and research m every 
branch of engineerimg, muncluding nuclear energy, and ın architecture, has 
4,000 regular students, provides the country with its technologists, and in 
addition ıs a reservoir for their export The Weizmann Institute at Rehovot, 
carries out the scientific legacy of the first President of Israel, through basic 
and applied research. It is generously equipped and has won a world 
reputation It 1s tackling some of the primary problems of the country, 
such as the desalmation of sea and brackish water and the economic use 
of solar energy. Israel has become a favoured place for international 
scientific conferences of all kinds The most notable, perhaps, was held 
at Rehovot in 1960 to consider the application of science ın developing 
countries It was attended by representatives of 31 States, and led on 
to the establishment of a permanent committee and to the holding at 
Geneva this year of a second conference under the auspices of the United 
Nations. 

Two big museums are being erected in the civic and academic centre of 
Jerusalem next to the University One is for archeology and history, the 
other for arts, paintmg and sculpture Important collections have already 
been presented for it, eg of the sculpture of Epstein and Lipschitz At Tel- 
Aviv there are the Helena Rubinstem Gallery of Modern Painting and the 
Municipal Museum, which will be, as it were, a second National Gallery 
An international musical festival has been held in Israel in the last two 
years, and will be held agam this year A notable part of it ıs given in 
the Roman theatre at Caesarea, where the seat of Pontius Pilate wagrecently 
unearthed. Casals played there before a great audience in the open air 
Israel has always to live dangerously, but has her place again as a centre ol 
learning and science, of art and music. 


* Since this article was written Mr Eshkol has become Prime Minister, following 
the retirement of Mr Ben-Gurion 
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SAVANNAH, FOREST AND STREAM 
LESLIE REID 


T Karanambu, in British Guiana, some 250 miles from the coast, you 
can hardly help bemg aware of all three The settlement, composed 
of native-style, palm-thatched buildings scattered over a mango- 

shaded compound, ıs a savannah settlement, the headquarters of a cattle- 
ranch ‘To reach it from Georgetown you come by arr, touching down at 
an airstrip which 1s little more than a smoothing out of bushes and 
hummocks ın the midst of an empty plain From the air you see the 
savannah for what ıt 1s, a vast, flat, dun-coloured waste stretching to the 
Ireng River and far beyond into Brazil Another way of becoming 
acquainted 1s to travel by jeep over roads that are mere wheel tracks 
linking up one solitary settlement with the next You can, of course, walk 
without hindrance, and since leisurely progress ıs the one way of coming 
to close terms with any stretch of country, you are certain to try It 
soon turns out to be an occupation unrewarding precisely because of the 
absence of anything that could be called a hindrance, which whatever 
else 1t may be, 1s certain to be some sort of distinguishing feature Sameness 
defeats you—the same tufts of desiccated grasses in the dry season, with 
naked sand in between, the same stunted sandpaper-bushes, the same 
infrequent termite-hillocks hardly ever tall enough to become features of 
the landscape You could walk for days on end, rewarded only by the 
tremendous cloudscapes overhanging the horizon, by an occasional scissor- 
tailed flycatcher beautifully trailing its long plumes, or 1f you are lucky by 
a fleeting glimpse of a savannah deer in rapid retreat 

It follows that when staying at Karanambu ıt will be forest and stream, 
both lending themselves in their different ways to leisurely exploration, 
that you will give most of your time to Both are very rewarding indeed 
The forest ıs riverme forest liming the banks in belts of varying width 
The stream 1s the Rupununi, in fact a considerable river, a major tributary 
of the Essequibo The forest can hardly be called mmportant in any 
practical sense, but that 1s not true of the river which 1s still a highway, 
though far less so now than ın the days before air-travel, when ıt was the 
one way of reaching these interior savannah-lands from the coast It is of 
practical importance also as a generous provider of fish for those who live 
in this back of beyond 

At the landing-beach, only a few hundred yards fiom the settlement, 
a small fleet of boats lies moored For a brief detailed exploration choose 
a canoe and drift or paddle in silence, with no particular destination m 
mind, concerned only to see all that there 1s to be seen For longer trips 
im ethes direction, bound perhaps for some proved fishing-ground, it 1s 
usual to take a punt with an outboard motor clamped to the stern This 
has the undoubted advantage of effortless and comparatively swift progress, 
together with the undoubted disadvantage of the ceaseless, intrusive 
stuttering of the engine 
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After several such trips of both kinds in either direction we got to know 
a long stretch of the Rupunumi very well indeed At every bend the outer 
bank has been steeply undercut by the current so as to form a low vertical 
cliff of yellow sand, where leaning, uprooted and half waterlogged trees 
make a criss-cross tangle of bone-white stems Along the mner bank the 
river has laid down crescent-shaped shoals which steadily grow longer and 
wider as the dry season advances It 1s here that turtles come ashore in 
their season to lay their eggs, leaving tracks only too patent to the eyes of 
Indians who dig up the eggs almost as soon as they are laid Here, too, 
were the tracks of tapırs umprinted ın the moist sand, and very occasionally 
the pug-marks of a jaguar Apart from such elusive creatures, leaving 
traces but seldom allowing themselves to be seen, we found that the 
characteristic denizen, the spirit of the sandbanks, was a dainty little black 
and white plover with gay orange-coloured legs We could almost count 
on seeing them singly or ın twos and threes, running with a twinklng 
spurt or lifting a pied flurry of wings 

There was a wealth of other birds. ın particular kingfishers of at least 
three different kinds, one slate-blue with a white collar and a rattling 
mechanical cry, a second glossy green with a red gorget, a third similar 
in plumage but no bigger than a sparrow There were martins hawking 
swallow-like low over the water, perchmg on the protruding branch-ends 
of waterlogged trees, departing thence with a tiny twitter as we approached 
There were pure white stately herons, with a habit of perching uf solitary 
alertness far up ın some waterside tree, or if disturbed at ground-level 
taking wing with dignified reluctance There were yellow-green parakeets 
in flocks of a dozen or more, tearmg dementedly over the tree-tops, 
screeching in unison as they flew 

These river-trips, whether short or long, scarcely ever failed to give us 
something to remember One evening when we had gone no great distance 
upstream, were on the way back and were drifting silently and lazily on 
the current, there appeared at a point ın midstream about a hundred yards 
ahead, a dark lumpish something of considerable size Drawing nearer 
we saw that 1t was surmounted by a pair of tufts that twitched slowly 
Then it became clear that the tufts were ears and that the thing was a 
tapir standing half submerged Without haste he heaved himself, and 
turning his Roman nose towards the bank, swam a few yards, found his 
feet ın the shallows, waded ın a leisurely manner ashore and disappeared 
mto the forest Another day once again it is what happened on the way 
back that I most vividly remember We had spent an hour or two fishing, 
not without success, for bajara, a most exotic-looking fish, clothed in 
glittering silver, with enormous black. disconcertingly glaring eyes and 
long needle-teeth, of which those in the lower jaw fit into sockets ın the 
upper The sun had almost set by the time we left, and there followed 
a long, slow struggle with paddles agamst the current But there were 
ample compensations for aching limbs Long before we tied up at the 
landing-beach a half moon was riding far up near the zenith, laying an 
unfamiliar sheen upon the river. The planet Venus, low in the opal sky 
straight ahead towards the west, gazed down upon us, while out of the 
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water off the bow of the canoe her mage gazed reflectively up The insect- 
hawking martms of daylight hours gave way, as the short tropical twilight 
deepened, to insect-hawking mghtyars silently circling 

A much longer expedition took us far downstream, this time with an 
outboard motor, to where a tributary, the Simuney Creek, joins the main 
river For some hundreds of yards from the point of meeting the channel 
ıs narrow, tree-tops on each side almost closing overhead Then an 
expanse like a Jake stretches widely, which at times of deep water 1s the 
hkeliest spot hereabouts for catchıng the giant arapaima, among the 
largest scaled freshwater fishes ın the world You may catch them, if you 
know how, up to seven feet in length, with scales the size of crown pieces 
and a wide frog-like mouth But on that day the water was unusually 
low, so that even our flat-bottomed punt many times churned up the mud. 
Our Indian boy poled us slowly over the worst of the shallows It was 
during one of the deeper interludes that the punt almost over-ran a sting- 
ray, a flat creature of repellent aspect, about as big round as a dinner- 
plate, blotched yellow and brown and with a foot-long tail The Indian 
promptly harpooned the thing and lifted it clear Frenziedly squirming, 
it uttered bubbling groans and lashed with its tal at the shaft of the 
harpoon We could see jets of fluid, which 1s a virulent poison, squirting from 
the sting at the end of its tail, and ıt was unpleasantly clear that a wading 
man, even if shod, would be defenceless against those upward lashings 
The poison, though seldom fatal, causes agonizing pain Jasting for several 
hours ‘There is little to be said in favour of stmg-rays 

We went on, passed through a strait and out into another lake-like 
expanse Some distance away, on the green and swampy margin, a row 
of Jabiru storks were in undisputed possession of their solitude. They 
stand nearly five feet high, white with black heads, crumson collars, and 
ponderous, slightly upturned bills Grotesquely ungainly on land, they 
soar with a gracefulness peculiarly their own when in the air The water 
here was deep enough for fishing and before long we had secured a dozen 
or more of the excellent fish known as Iukananni, resplendent ın red and 
gold. with a black, white-rimmed cicle near the base of the tail One 
of these fine fish, by no means the smallest of those we brought back, 
made a gift of itself in the most astonishing fashion by leaping out of the 
water, for no apparent reason, four or five feet into the aw and landing 
i the centre of the boat 

As for the forest, where the tiro ın bushcraft 1s concerned, some sort of 
path ıs an imperative necessity, though not because of dense undergrowth 
which indeed scarcely exists What we needed was a clue to the dim, 
silent and lifeless labyrinth of trees, and were fortunate in finding one which 
began at a pomt no more than a few hundred yards from the edge of the 
compoufid. It was faint enough, a barely perceptible smoothing of the 
leaf-litter section by section Along the length of it easily recognizable 
landmarks could be smgled out and for a time had to be relied upon—a 
dangling lana to be stooped under, a pile of tapir-droppings, a tree-bole 
where a small-leaved creeper made a dainty design, an interlaced gridiron 
of roots that might trip the unwary, a waxen nest of wild bees with a 
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flanged opening like the mouth of a jar protruding from the fork of a 
tree—these and many others soon gamed a friendly familiarity, and it was 
always possible to add to their number by slashing a blaze m the bark 
of a tree with a cutlass They gave character to this dry, rather character- 
less forest, deficient m trees of outstanding nobility 

But the path did much more than provide practice ın bushcraft, for 
it led to a succession of forest ponds, linked with one another and with 
the river by channels at that season almost completely dry The biggest 
of these ponds was a great attraction, became in fact the chief inducement 
for following the two-mile stretch of path The reason was simple. 
Throughout the dry season wherever there ıs water there is life, and the 
pond, by contrast with the encircling forest, fairly pulsed with living things 
Because of the fringing tangle of tree-trunks and branches, living and 
dead, upright and sprawling, 1t was possible to find a way to the water’s 
edge only here and there Sudden, mysterious splashes broke the silence 
Widening rings took shape, and out near the centre the breeze gently lifted 
the edges of the immense flanged leaves of the Victoria Regia water-lily 
At frequent ıntervals arapaima rose from the depths, lazily turnmg over 
to display a rose-pınk belly ın the midst of a creaming turmoil There 
were times when a starting whip-crack punctured the peace of the pond, 
and that too would be caused by arapaima, which have an unaccountable 
habit of smacking the surface with their tail-fins as they rise 

There were always birds, but they would be much the same as those 
seen on the river, and usually 1t was another denizen of these secluded 
waters, neither bird nor fish, but reptile, that claimed a large share of 
our attention At first sight ıt was far from easy to make them out at all, for 
they had all the appearance of the gnarled upper surfaces of logs afloat 
and almost mvariably motionless Then we would grasp the fact that 
one was no longer in the position it had occupied a few minutes previously 
Bmoculars revealed the fact that one of the promment knobs half concealed 
a yellow, unblinking eye They were caiman, sometimes and inaccurately 
called alligators, and there might be a dozen or more widely scattered 
over the pond You could watch them by the hour and see no more than 
this, but very occasionally one would rouse itself from a wonted torpor 
and surge into sudden violent motion with a prodigious scattering of spray 
Through it we would get a glimpse of gaping jaws, and of a silvery shower 
of tiny fish escaping m a flurry a yard or two in advance, 

Only once did we see a fully exposed caman crawling along the opposite 
bank, but one day working round to the extreme end of the pond, we came 
upon a pile of twigs, as though someone had been collecting brushwood 
It was a good three feet ın height, a considerable pile, but no human hand 
had heaped ıt there, fifteen or twenty yards from the water’s edge It was 
the nest of a caiman, and a well-worn track led from it to the brink of the 
pond Keeping an eye on the water, for these formidable saurians are 
known to lurk m guard over their nests, I dug mto the pile with a cutlass and 
soon came upon the eggs, smirched white, parchment-skinned, some three 
inches long and the same width at both ends They were carefully replaced 
and covered over with twigs and dead leaves A week or so later, in the 
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vague hope of seeing the young hatch out, we returned to the nest to find 
it flattened, with a few broken shells lying about This, we were told, was 
not because the young caiman had emerged and taken to the water, but 
was the work of a jaguar or perhaps an ocelot, both of whom have a 
passion for the eggs ot caiman. 


NOTES 


A few copies of the July number of THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
containmg Lord Ogmore’s article on “The Commonwealth Present and 
Future’ (which has elicited extensive comment), are available at 4s. Sd. 
each, including postage Orders will be fulfilled in strict rotation 

Write to The Manager, THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 42 Broadway, 
Westminster, London, S W.1. 





Mrs C F G Masterman’s article on her Memories of 1913, listed in. 
the August Features Box of the July number, is inadvertently delayed 
through pressure of other writing, including a pamphlet for the Lubbock 
Prison Reform Committee. The MS 1s promised for September 1 





The pressure of major international features compels us to hold over 
‘Land Tenures and Amalgamation’ by Paul Derrick and ‘Greek and. 
Roman History in the French Revolution—IT by Walter Percival, for 
publication in the September number 
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SHE SAID ‘I HEARD’ 


She said ‘I heard the wild swan flying, 
What did you use that you could bring 
The wings so near?’ I answered, lying, 
‘The certainty of coming spring’ 


She said ‘I heard the wild swan calling 
In answer to some word you said’ 
‘But the wild swan is mute my darling 
And the word is with the dead ’ 


She said ‘I can hear love, my lover, 

Trouble the cold unholy sky ’ 

‘Ah! that was my cry of never never 
Cross my heart and hope to die’ 


BERYL KAYE 


THAT I KNOW 


In this one leaf on this one tree 
All of truth can hide from me 
Praise the leaf and praise the bough 
In the nothing that I know 


Tell me spring has come again, 
Tell me sun and tell me rain 

I will watch all summers grow 
From the nothing that I know 


When I put my words together, 

When I wake the wind and weather, 
All I loved, like waters flow 

From the nothing that I know 


BERYL KAYE 
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NO! IN THUNDER 
Nol in Thunder Leslie A. Fiedler Eyre & Spottiswoode 25s 


The Professor of English at Montana State University offers English readers a 
second collection of essays which first saw the light as book introductions and book 
reviews ın many of the latter-day reprints and American magazines They all 
make interesting and stimulating reading whether the reader agrees with them or 
not—and the chances on the whole are fifty-fifty, for, as the author himself says 
in his Foreword, “I have heard from time to time reports of friend separated from 
friend or lover from lover by arguments over one or another of my essays”? He 
says he 1s “perverse enough to rejoice more in certain enemies made by An End to 
Innocence (literary onanists, academic subscribers to The Nation, backwoods patriots 
and socialists, unreconstructed defenders of Alger Hiss) than by some of its friends ” 
This 1s the kind of thing that flutters the dovecotes, not often met with on this side 
of the Atlantic, and the combative attitude 1s reflected ın the book’s title, a comment 
made by Melville on Nathaniel Hawthorne “He says No! in thunder, but the Devil 
himself cannot make him say yes” Yet the thunder-claps here mostly have a 
suggestion of tin trays about them, and whatever the effect of the earlier collection I 
cannot imagine this one parting friend from friend and lover from lover Who, 
for instance, would quarrel over the pleasantly scholastic essay on the famous 
Sestina written by Dante in praise of Donna Pietra? It gives an elaborate comment 
on the structure of this Provencal verse-form and quotes the Italian original and 
D G Rossetti’s version and Mr Fiedler’s own attempted translation (but this, alas 
misses fire) 

I liked the second essay, on “Shakespeare and the Paradox of Illusion”, dıs- 
cussing the contention that “ta work of art ıs a history of itself, a record of the 
scruples and hesitation of its maker ın the course of its making”’ and dealing with 
the modern critical approach to Shakespeare as a mannerist using such devices as 
the play within a play to “hold the mirror up to nature” Mr Fiedler thinks 
Shakespeare was constantly preoccupied by concern lest the illusion of his art 
should be impertlled by stage stratagems and devices, one of the most significant 
being “‘the stubborn convention of the boy as girl m Elizabethan production’, 
and he seems to promise a full-length examination of the operation of this convention 
1m the plays in the light of what we deduce from the sonnets as to Shakespeare’s 
attitude to sex 

The essay on Whitman, quoting an early satirist’s reference to the poet as 
“dirtiest beast of his age”, contains several curious and questionable judgments 
Apparently regarding himself as a rehabilitator of the poet who dubbed himself 
“one of the roughs”, Mr Fiedler contends that 1f Whitman “‘is to be read as a living 
poet rather than sanctified as a dead one” he “must come to seem again as offensive 
as he really ıs” But who thinks Whitman offensive today? The boldness of his 
erotic 1magery 1s taken for granted as an historical necessity, and when the Pro- 
fessor claims that one of his finest poems, “The Sleepers”, was effectively suppressed 
by thesplace assigned to it ın the final arrangement of Leaves of Grass, where few 
readers will ever read ıt, he is surely wide of the mark. good poetry, like water, 
finds its level 

Several of Mr Fiedler’s essays on novelists past and present glow with lumin- 
ating criticism The chapter on Stevenson rejects the derogatory evaluation of 
R.L S as“progressing from the lesser form of the Romance to the Novel proper” and 
demonstrates how he developed and evoked the element of myth from the outward 
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Romance of incident, through allegory to his best achievements Mr Fiedler’s de- 
duction from Stevenson’s marrying at thirty a woman eleven years his senior and 
with a 12-year-old son,—that this gave him a mother and a brother relationship,— 
1s supported by the evidence in his books This 1s a most perceptive essay, as 
entirely reasonable as the one on William Faulkner, ‘“Highbrows’ Lowbrow”, 
1s critically debatable Seizing on the fact that Faulkner wrote short stories so 
successfully and lucratively for the big American magazines, Mr Fiedler discounts 
his novels as written ın gasps, claiming that Faulkner was short-breathed by nature 
and that he had no talent for sustained narrative It amounts to a question of 
form, one novelist, such as Tolstoy or Turgentev or Proust, expanding at length, 
while another, such as Wilder or Hemingway or Faulkner, working economically 
To describe Faulkner as a “‘supereminently good ‘bad’ writer” whose subject 
matter in general 1s congenial to popular taste, 1s an instance of the author’s aggres- 
sive honesty 

Other chapters deal with ““The Un-Angry Young Men”—Beats providing models 
for the young borrowed from the ’twenties, poets all technique and no theme, and 
novelists ‘‘desperately contriving factitious subjects because they need somehow to 
keep writing books ° This is smali talk, as 1s the judgment on Dylan Thomas as a 
successful import article, on John Wain, “imprecise and clumsy 1n his polemics 
and quite unsubtle ın his fiction”; and on Iris Murdoch, “confused and blurred to 
the point of chaos ” Where he1is most successful, and in a strange way entertaining, 
1s in his chapters on “‘Leopold and Loeb a Perspective in Tıme”, on “Negro and 
Jew: Encounter in America” and on “The Eye of Innocence”, dealing with the role 
of the child in literature If anyone thinks of fairies at the bottom of the garden he 
should read Professor Fiedler e 

Nol in Thunder is ın four parts, but ıt has no unity. Nonetheless, ıt 1s provoca- 
tive and stimulating and full of the compulsion of intellectual chat 

WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


CULTURE IN EDUCATION 
Culture and General Education. Kenneth Richmond. Methuen. 21s. 


The Snow-Leavis controversy about the existence of “two cultures”, and recent 
discussion of the dangers of over-specialisation in sixth forms ın our schools, serve 
to give to Mr Richmond’s book topicality as well as general educational interest 
The author describes tests which have been devised for measuring people’s general 
cultural knowledge, and some of the tentative conclusions to be drawn from them 

Inevitably, the first problems to be faced were the meaning of “Culture” (so 
much talked of, and so generally agreed to be important—even “U” as opposed to 
““Non-U”), and whether the acquisition of 1t could ın fact be tested Mr Richmond 
1s at pains to point out that “Culture” in this scientific age must be defined in terms 
which are broad enough to take ın the most important insights which come from 
any field of arts and science He suggests, moreover, that the attempt to test its 
acquisition may—indeed does—itself throw up some extremely searching questions 
about the meaning of Culture Does Culture, for instance, 1equire a wide range 
of knowledge and interest? Is ıt normally possible to combine “depth” with 
“breadth” ?—intensive with extensive learning? 

The present writer 1s not competent to pass an opinion on the technical Yalidity 
of the later forms of test which were devised Mr Richmond ıs at pains to em- 
phasise the fact that the work which has been done so far 1s exploratory and must 
itself lead to refinements ın the tests used Nevertheless, it 1s evident that even in 
these comparatively early stages, the tests have begun to pomt towards some inter- 
esting—occasionally startling—facts It looks as though, for many students, the 
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influence of some university courses 1s “anti-cultural’ Thus, the norm for under- 
graduates ın their final year 1s roughly the same as that for sixth formers ın In- 
dependent and Direct Grant Schools Are undergraduates, then, sometimes 
“like slaves on a treadmill” who have had all too little time to stand and stare? 
There 1s some evidence to suggest that ın schools, sixth form science students are 
decidedly limited ın their acquaintance with other cultural fields and that students 
in Independent and Direct Grant Schools are well ahead ın cultural knowledge as 
compared with ther Grammar School counterparts Among intending teachers, 
it seems evident that there 1s an appreciable gap between the cultural attainments of 
graduates and non-graduates, and that there are marked differences between the 
levels of general education in the Training Colleges 
There is certainly considerable food for thought in all this—certainly enough to 
suggest the great potential value of this type of investigation ın gıvıng fresh insights 
into the strengths and weaknesses of our present methods of education at all levels 
F. H. HILLARD 


“FOCUS” 


Focus A Footnote to the History of the Thirties Eugen Spier Introduction by 
Lady Violet Bonham Carter Oswald Wolff 21s 


“Can we imagine living ın a land in which free thought and speech are treachery 
to the State, where the human mind ıs sent to prison, clapped into a strait- 
jacktt like a lunatic, ın which one may not criticise a work of art, where books 
are read to order, written to order, burnt to order, m which to hate to order 1s a 
patriotic duty, and race may be a crime even in a helpless Jewish child, a crime to 
be expiated in daily suffering, humiliation and degradation?” 

This vibrant sentence from the oration by Lady Violet Bonham Carter at the 
Albert Hall rally of Focus in Defence of Freedom and Peace on December 3, 
1936 1s the keynote to an historic movement for liberty and against appeasement. 
Mr Eugen Spier has produced a substantial “Footnote” of 159 pages, and we are 
vastly in his debt Sir Winston Churchill had indicated that he would prefer 
publication after his death, but would not insist. Mr Spier has done rightly to 
publish and be damned 

This 1s the story of Churchill’s rise to power. We can see the man growing in 
moral and spiritual stature as we study 1ts pages Save for a little group of Tory 
patriots who early rallied to Focus, Churchill was, from 1929 until 1939, isolated 
in the party which he had rejoined ın 1924 Indeed Churchill relied upon Sir 
Archibald Sinclair and the Liberal Opposition to furnish parliamentary facilities 
for at least one of his major speeches against the Chamberlain policy The Prime 
Minister preferred to mollify Nazis and Fascists rather than to make common 
cause with the Liberal Republicans and Social Democrats of Spain and 
Czechoslovakia He persisted ın this course until the Nazis seized Prague in 
March, 1939. Thanks to the liberality and devotion of Mr Spier, Focus succeeded, 
during the locust years, in “‘putting across” Mr Churchill to the nation At one 
munute to midnight, the nation responded In May, 1940 ıt called Churchill to 
the helm. In 1939 the Chamberlain Government had arrested Mr Spier—‘“‘without. 
charge or warrant”’—and had thrown him beside his Nazi opponents into an 
internment camp. Released in 1941, he later applied, with Churchill’s support, 
for naturalisation, and became a British subject 

From the highlights of the text, we mention three Furst, there 1s the story in 
Lady Violet’s Introduction (page 11) of the Savoy Hotel draft telegram to be 
addressed to the Prime Minister at Munich Churchill, Cecil, Lloyd and Sinclair 
were “eager to sign’ But Attlee, despite Noel-Baker’s plea, refused to sign without 
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party sanction and Labour was conferring “at some watering-place a fortnight 
hence”! Secondly, Sır Robert Waley-Cohen warns Mr Spier (page 47) “You 
should reahse that, once Churchill ıs back ın the government ın whatever capacity, 
he will forget all about you and us, and give no credit for the work now being 
done to mobilise support for him”. Mr Spier “I am not working for Churchill. 
I am working with and through him for the cause of freedom, justice and peace”. 
Thirdly, Chapter VIII on “Jugoslavia and the West’? pays generous but well- 
deserved tribute to Dr Mazuranic, and records an mutiative which, though parried 
at the time, was to prove fruitful in 1941 and again after 1948. 

Mr Spier’s memoir of the thirties 1s a timely reminder to the Western statesmen 
of 1963 that liberty must come first—all the tıme Deryck ABEL 


A NOTABLE NEW POET 
Poems Alexander Baird Chatto & Windus. Phoenix Living Poets. 12s 6d. 


This first volume by a new and to me unknown writer is the current choice of 
The Poetry Book Society It1s a collection of rare distinction, almost every poem 
making an instant appeal that ıs deepened and confirmed ın successive readings. 
Mr Baird ıs obviously imbued with culture, as a Balinese dancing girl with rhythm; 
and evidently he 1s a much-travelled man, with eyes gifted for observation of 
ordinary and extraordinary things In the poem “A Concern with Place” he 
writes’ 

When I think of the years’ wasting I think of being ° 

Involved wıth war before I knew and 

Nineteen or twenty when I first saw Babylon, 

A spot where Euphrates, river of life, 

Took an unpredicted 

Turn, the start of my occupation with places 
The internal evidence 1s that he was serving in the Forces, berng snubbed by the 
education officer for asking questions about the baked tablets “riddled over with 
cuneiform”, and forming a purpose 

Since then busied ın this university and that, 

I do what comes easiest. Places are my real concern, 

Though Babylons are not easy It 1s as of I knew 

Some fact eluded me upon the ziggurat 

Most of the poems are Japanese in setting and prompting Mr Baird views the 

strange and exotic appearances with cool almost clinical regard 
In Japan so many butterflies are black, 
The largest crescent-winged like swallows, so 
That when one settles on me I draw back 
Repressing a tremor and expecting a blow 
And ın another he paints a season 
This is late autumn 1n Japan, with most trees 
Leafless and only the evergreens bright by carp ponds 
And the maples like red weals on the mountains’ backs 
Only ın certain poems, such as “Hiroshima Sunset”, does the detached observer 
become involved with feeling: . 
It seems, when the sun sets, that orange glaciers run 
Down to this street where broken hours are met, 
They say the labourmg women,skin charred by the sun, 
Were many of them victims, and are yet 
Their red light glows The city with a past 
Blushes for us Black-waggoned night 
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Will pick up all of us at last, 

The dust we stir-up sink into the ground 

With tears and flesh and all that has become 

Of past times, and the future will confound 

Hiroshima with Herculaneum 

Readers not versed ın modern poetry may care to note how this fine poet achieves 

memorable effects the measured monosyllables, the discreet unobstrusive rhymes, 
the low natural rhythm building up to the resigned climax, and the whole mm a 
naked simple language illuminated by one only image, “‘black-waggoned night”. 
Mr Baird’s 1s a book to possess and treasure. WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


THE NATURE OF POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


Social Science and Political Theory. W G. Runciman Cambridge University Press. 
22s.6d The Nature and Lunits of Political Science. Maurice Cowling Cambridge 
University Press 25s 


These two volumes are essays on the nature of political philosophy. the first 1s 
concerned to discuss 1ts relationship with the developing science of sociology, the 
other to subject most such developments and several others to searching scrutiny, 
and to determine sharply the boundaries of political philosophy as an academic 
study, ın the proper meaning of the word “academic” As a result the first 1s a 
sympathetic and constructive analysis of its subject and the second inevitably 
leaveg the 1mpression of being somewhat negative in approach and conclusion 

Mr Runciman’s book is a thoughtful and critical study. He starts by discussing 
the nature of social science and continues by analysing the different traditional 
models of analysis and explanation of the problems of society He finds that of 
Weber the most rewarding and the most fertile for further research But he con- 
tinues to illustrate in successive chapters the problems which these different ap- 
proaches to sociology can illuminate, and discusses in turn Elites and Oligarchies, 
Voters and Parties, and problems of social class and status All these discussions 
are informed by a balanced outlook and, more especially, by a readiness to state and 
examine the assumptions on which the different theories rest This 1s said to be an 
introductory book, but if so ıt 1s an introduction in the fullest sense of the term— 
1ts reader will find himself confronted every at stage with the :ntellectual challenge 
of sociology and its relationship with political science 

It 1s within the context of my general admiration of this book that I venture to 
offer one or two comments. In his opening chapter Mr Runciman rightly devotes 
some attention to the historian’s traditional preoccupation with the uniqueness of 
historical events, as contrasted with the sociologist’s concern to subsume such 
events under a general law His discussion raises some interesting points, but 1s 
not the answer to this problem the fact that the historian 1s concerned to elucidate 
the whole of an event and not merely its general aspects? If this 1s accepted the 
historian’s explanation certamly includes the unique aspect of events, but also 
mceludes those which it has in common with other events If we do not accept this 
we are faced with the absurd business that in explaining the French Revolution the 
historian ignores everything ıt has 12 common with other events, and this in fact 
he never does But if we do accept this line of thought the collision between the 
lustorian and the sociologist 1s no longer a “Head-on” one, the historian at least 
may make use of the sociologist’s findings without ceasing to be an historian 
This 1s particularly exemplified 1f we ask what 1s the nature and standing of “social 
history”. Ifit 1s not informed and guided by the explanatory models of sociology, 
then surely ıt must be little more than descriptive history, and certainly it can never 
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attain the standing of economic history, with its association with the cognate 
social science of economics 

Mr. Cowling’s book is of an entirely different character He starts with a 
distinction, fundamental to the whole of his argument, between the “practical” 
study of an activity and the “academic” or philosophical study of ıt On this 
basis he dismisses a large part of what has been written in political and social 
science 1n this century as non-academic, contrary to the spirit of the dis-interested 
pursuit of truth, and concerned more to the persuasion of their readers to various 
forms of political action Academic activity he defines as the study of an activity 
without wishing to participate ın ıt or to change ıt. On this basis he goes on to 
distinguish five different kinds of confusion in contemporary political and social 
writing Furst, there 1s the failure to consider the actual consequences of actions, 
and the concentration on the intentions proclaimed—this will not explain what 
actually happens Second, 1s the idea that the mtention behind an action can be 
inferred from the actual consequences, third, that the study of the structure of 
government will never explain how 1t ın fact works, fourth, that the study of political 
thought 1s likely to throw any light on political activity and finally, that normative 
terms such as “freedom” and “‘social justice’? have any general meaning apart 
from a particular social and historical context Over-riding all this is his final and 
central point political explanation, of an academic kind, 1s not and should not be 
any guide to other people as to how they ought to behave 

This 1s clearly a very challenging book, and to deal with all the points above would 
take far longer than space permits It 1s the book of a sceptic and as such should be 
read by all students of social and political philosophy ıt should be an essential 
part of their intellectual training to produce an answer to its arguments Here, I 
can only suggest one or two lines of thought The original distinction between the 
“practical” and “academic” way of looking at events was made some thirty years 
ago by Professor Oakeshott in Expertence and its Modes in his discussion of the 
nature of history He distinguished between the past studied ın detachment and 
studied ın its direct connection with our present problems The first question 
which arises 1s whethe1 this distinction 1s a valid one, ın respect of history there is 
certainly a prima facie case that it 1s, but there 1s equally a danger that ıt may be 
pushed too far, if 1t 1s argued that the detached and academic study of the past has 
no value to the present, and from this that, 1f anythmg has ımmediate practical 
relevance, 1t must lack academic detachment. The second 1s whether, if this 1s 
true of history, ıt ıs also true of political philosophy Prima facie, throwing out 
all works directed to practical problems of their time, and designed to influence 
people, seems to throw out most political philosophy. It 1s generally agreed that 
Plato wrote for his time, and ıt 1s indeed essential in understanding him to realise 
this 

A still more striking example 1s the English Utilitarrans—aptly named the Philo- 
sophical Radicals—a title which symbolizes their belief ın the close relationship 
between philosophy and political action. Are they to be disregarded because they 
were persuasive to political action? Personally I find them some of the most 
fruitful of past thinkers to read, though I would be the first to admit that essential 
to understanding them is a knowledge of the practical political problems which 
they had ever before ther minds Fimally, Mr Cowling’s position necessarily 
ends up as one of moral scepticism—everything may be true within the confines of 
its pomt of view, and little is to be gammed by attempting to resolve which 1s the 
right pomt of view. Although these questions of moral and metaphysical beliefs 
are very difficult, I join with Mr Runciman in believing that the sceptic’s position 
1s one of ultimate rationality, and I share Ius faith that one day, by argument and 
discussion, we shall arrive at the truth on these matters. 


W H Bursron 
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AMATEURS AND PROFESSIONALS IN 
BRITISH POLITICS 1918-39. (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press Chicago and 
London 37s 6d) As a means of 
considering ın practical terms the 
“general problems of recruitment and 
selection of leaders in a democratic 
society”, Professor Philip W Buck hes 
made a detailed statistical survey of 
elections to the British House of Com- 
mons between 1918 and 1955, with an 
appendix dealing with the General 
Election of 1959. He has also analysed 
a mass of material relating to member- 
ship of the Commons and promotion 
of MPs durmg these years He 1s 
concerned to ascertain from experience 
the factors which attract persons seeking 
Parliamentary election, and more par- 
ticularly those general matters which 
characterise the careers of elected mem- 
bers and promotion to ministerial 
office, ‘and the final termination of 
their political life. The volume con- 
tains a great wealth of detailed statistical 
evidence, such as success at elections, 
age of entry to the Commons, education 
and occupational background. The 
author 1s not concerned with individual 
careers or the effect of party policy 
His inevitable and basic conclusion 1s 
that the successful politician 1s a pro- 
fessional and no longer an amateur 
It 1s a valuable and interesting study, 
which really confirms views generally 
held in this country Another statis- 
tical volume 1s - 

BRITISH POLITICAL FACTS 1900-1950 
(Macmillan 40s) compiled by Dr 
David Butler and Miss Jennie Freeman 
It contains no thesis, 1t 1s yust a reference 
book full of political, parliamentary, 
governmental, social, fiscal, econonuc 
and other information of use to the 
student and scholar, politician and 
journalist “and the club bore”. As the 
compilers point out some will “be 
delighted to find ın compact and re- 
liable form data that mught still have 
eluded them after searching through a 
dozen standard works of reference” 
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Unfortunately, however, the volume 
stops at 1960, and so for many pur- 
poses is out of date This greatly 
restricts its usefulness, but, say the 
compilers, “perhaps a second edition 
will carry the record forward” We 
hope so, since there 1s a real need for a 
up to date volume of this kind 

THE AUTHOR’S AND WRITER’S WHO’S 
WHO (Burke’s Peerage Ltd, 50s ). 
A wide welcome will be given to the new 
edition of this imvaluable reference 
book, last published in 1960 It ıs 
concerned with living authors from the 
English-speaking world and those whose 
works have been translated into the 
English language This fifth edition 
has been completely revised with almost 
two thousand new entries the selection 
of authors being the responsibility of 
an independent panel However, in- 
evitably, a number of writers have been 
omitted owimg to their failure to answer 
questionnaires In a volume of this 
kind the entries are largely governed by 
the material supphed by the author 
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There can be disappointing omissions 
For example, there 1s surprisingly no 
specific reference to Sir Winston 
Churchill’s important four volume 
work, Marlborough and His Times In 
this new edition, the abbreviation 
section has been brought up to date, 
and a list of literary agents 1s mcluded 
The list of authors’ pseudonyms has 
been extended, although some writers 
insist on anonymity It 1s a pity, for 
example, that the identity of Henry 
Cecil, whose lighthearted novels on the 
law have brought so much pleasure to 
the general public, should not be known 
to them, as it 1s ın the legal profession 


BEYOND THE DICTIONARY IN ITALIAN 
(Cassell 15s) This “Handbook of 
Colloquial Usage” by Mr P J T 
Glendening 1s a companion volume to 
Beyond the Dictionary in Spanish, which 
appeared ın 1953 This unusual volume 
1s best suited to the reader with a fair 
general knowledge of the Janguage but 
who lacks the feel and intimacy of ıt 
“The idea is to present a key to present- 
day living speech, such as 1s not to be 
obtained from any grammar book and 
which could only partly and with great 
difficulty and lability to error be 
gleaned from a comprehensive dic- 
tionary”. It is a book which should 
fill a gap for many striving to reach a 
good natural colloquial standard 


THE PRESS 1861-1961 (Christchurch 
Press, New Zealand) This is the 
history, anonymously compiled, of the 
oldest metropolitan newspaper ın New 
Zealand, having been founded as weekly 
ın May 1861 and a daily on March 17, 
1863 It ıs a remarkable story of 
struggle and growth, mcluamg its part 
in the fierce newspaper war of the 1930s 
The history of this newspaper with its 
constant impact upon public life and 
living generally contributes to the history 
of the Colony and later Dominion In 
the narrower field of press history, it 
also shows, with some parallel to 
United Kingdom experience, the re- 
markable change over the century in the 
technique and language of political 
warfare conducted by newspapers. 
There was in New Zealand as m this 
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country an abruptness, frankness and 
robustness of language, coupled with 
epithets, which 1n this more sensitive 
age would appall the libel lawyer 


ORIENTAL DESPOTISM (Yale Univer- 
sity Press UK.,21s) This wellknown 
“comparative study of total power” by 
Karl A Wittfogel, first published ın 
1957, has now been republished as a 
Yale Paperbound, with a few additions 
and corrections In his new Preface, 
the author stresses three aspects of his 
erudite enquiry into the nature of 
oriental dictatorship These are “the 
attempt to establish the peculiarity of 
a non-Western semi-managerial system 
of despotic power and the interpretation 
of Communist totalitarianism as a total 
managerial, and much more despotic, 
variant of that system” and “‘the use of 
big structured concepts for the purpose 
of identifying big patterns of societal 
structure and change” 


A NEW DICTIONARY OF BRITISH 
HISTORY (Edited by S% H. 
Stemberg, Edward Arnold 30s) 1s 
much more than a new edition of the 
work published in 1937, edited by J. A 
Brendon. It ıs indeed a new work. 
Dr Stemberg and his collaborators 
will prove good friends to teachers, 
Students and to the general reader who 
desire the shortest and most up to date 
information on British historical events. 
Biographies are excluded and the reader 
1s referred to the Dictionary of National 
Biography This, of course, dinunishes 
the utility of the volume but reduces its 
size and expense Rigorous accuracy 
has been the aim of the authors and 
there seems no doubt that 1t has been 
attained Only less essential 1s the 
elimination of all ideological bias This 
too appears to have been completely 
achieved Readers may judge for them- 
selves by lookmg up entries on such 
controversial subjects as the Reforma- 
tion, the Catholic Church, the Puritans, 
the Conservative, Libera] and Labour 
Parties, and the abdication of King 
Edward VIU We may confidently 
predict a success of the new work 
equalling that of the old 
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WORLD VISTAS— 


WHAT NEXT AT THE VATICAN? 
ROBERT SENCOURT 


FTER World War I it was seen that the nations needed a common 
centre where they could act in society, and Geneva saw also the 
establishment of the International Labour Office Already the 

Christians had been moving in a similar direction ın those conferences on 
Faith and Order, on Life and Work which developed mto the World 
Council of Churches Two Englishmen took leading parts, Archbishop 
Temple and Archbishop Fisher 

Archbishop Fisher went further. he approached the Vatican and began 
a new era in which the scattered denominations began to work with the 
international Church which outnumbered them all Its own attitude, which 
had been equrvocal, ceased to be so under Pope John. What has happened 
since he died? 

Not only has his successor declared that he ıs going to follow as closely 
as he can on the same lines, but smce Pope Paul VI was crowned he 1s 
able to point to something which shows that he means business: this 1s the 
presence and cordial co-operation at the July Conference on Faith and 
Order at Montreal of the Roman Catholic Archbishop, Cardinal Léger 

Cardinal Léger was mentioned, alongside Cardinal Suenens of Malines 
and Cardinal Konig of Vienna, as a possible candidate for the papacy 
The reason these men were mentioned was that they were known to be 
in full agreement with the policy Pope Paul has announced. They, like 
hım, want the Church to be really useful to the world and to co-operate 
with not only other Christians but with all men of goodwill to secure the 
welfare and safety, in one word, the peace of the world 

The question ıs how far will they succeed? Only insofar as they can 
overcome the inertia, the resistance of the forces of conservatism, of 
narrowness, of obstinacy, of obscurantism, which have too often swayed 
the Roman Catholic Church and, ın the first Session of the Council, did 
all they could to circumvent the plans of the Pope they were pretending 
to serve The whole story has been shown up by piquant American report- 
ing m a book so widely read in the English-speaking world that it 1s more 
important than any set of speeches m the Session itself. This book 1s 
Inside the Council by Robert Kaiser 

It displays the Pope John, with his wise and generous ideas of working 
for all men’s good and making this co-operation the inauguration and the 
exercise of Christian unity He shows him establishing Cardinal Bea as 
his agent and attorney in this noble work which the world recognized and 
acclaimed. The new book of Cardinal Bea’s own addresses shows just 
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how much this meant But what Robert Kaiser demonstrates with the 
stark distinctness of burning indignation is to what a pitch of mtngue 
the old entrenched Vatican set would go They were, says another ardent 
Roman Catholic, Paul Johnson, not only devious but often blatantly dis- 
honest ‘The grossly inefficient Press Office, controlled by the Curia, put 
out frequently misleading communiqués on the debates and even the votes.’ 
Official messages from the Pope were falsified in translation The Ottaviani 
camp acted in close relation with a neo-fascist paper edited by an atheist. 
Anonymous pamphlets were distributed accusing the reforming bishops— 
they soon became the great majority—of freemasonry, agnosticism and 
even Communism Arab governments were mduced to protest against 
rapprochement with the Jews Cardinal Bea was personally abused 

Now all this has been shown up What at first puzzled the assembled 
Bishops, then astounded them, sent them home with ideas very different from 
those with which they arrived What no bishop could openly say about 
clerical officials, with a Cardinal at their head, 1s now published to the 
world with the punch of able American journalism Every bishop can 
read for himself the facts and feel the dynamism those assembled facts 
acquire in the mind of honest laymen Laymen ate present at the Council 
through the consciousness of every bishop who has read this book It is 
not alone With it go two books from the Roman Catholic theologian, 
who first sketched what the Council ought to do, who was the favourite 
lecturer to the gathered bishops and who is the most widely read theologian 
of today, the Swiss professor Hans Kung In The Living Church he prints 
what he said during the Council In a much bigger book, Structures of 
the Church, which will shortly appear in English, he subjects to ruthless 
scrutiny the old idea of Papal prerogatives and Apostolic Succession to 
show that the validity of each depends on what it can do for Church unity 
today in closest connection with what is in the New Testament 

All this shows that we must look at the new Session of the Council 
as we must look at the world situation It is not a question whether one 
is a Roman Catholic, an Anglican, an out-and-out Protestant, or whether 
one belongs to the much larger body which has nothing to do with 
organized worship or set belief The question 1s whether one is with the 
need for reform and for work to meet the world’s needs today, or whether 
one wants to be exclusive and intransigent Newman wrote once that at 
Rome the forces of good and evil were engaged in more violent conflict 
than anywhere else We shall see that ın this session But we need 
not go to Rome to take our station on the good or evil side We can 
read those books and take our stand where we are 

Inside the Council Robert Kaiser Burns and Oates 25s 

Cardinal Bea’s Addresses. Geoffrey Chapman 28s 

The Living Church Hans Kung Sheed and Ward 12s 6d 


NOTE 
Articles on Pope John XXIII by Robert Sencourt and on Pope Paul VI 
by Michael de la Bedoyere appeared in the July and August numbers of 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
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IRAQ IN GEOPOLITICS 
JOSEPH S ROUCEK 


Chairman, Professor of the Departments of Political Science and Sociology, 
Unversity of Bridgeport, Connecticut 


RAQ, the basin of the famed twin rivers, Tigris and Euphrates, and 
their tributaries, between the high mountains of Sagros to the east 
and the northern edge of the Arabian plateau to the west, 1s a land 

of flame—physically, historically, culturally, socially and geopolitically 
Flaming sunsets colour its bleak deserts and burnish its rivers, flames of 
natural gas flares offer the evidence of an ocean of oil beneath the earth 
And flaming political passions have produced violence and tragedy in 
Traq for thousands of years. 


In modern times ıt was but a continuation of paradoxical historical 
events which made this country, as the first of the Arab League states, 
to break the Arab ranks and lmk itself to the defence of the West in 
February 1955, when Iraq signed a mutual security pact with Turkey, 
whose membership of NATO indirectly tied Iraq with the Western powers 
Despite protests and accusations from the other Arab League countries, 
this bond with the West was made more official when, ın the late fall of 
the same year, Iraq entered into the Middle East Treaty Organization (a 
defence agreement ın which Iran, Turkey, Pakistan and Britain were also 
members) But then, overnight, the revolution of Abdul Karım Kassem 
changed the situation almost completely in 1958—at first Kassem’s new 
military government denounced the West, ended all Western aid and trade 
agreements, and became heavily dependent on the Soviet Union, for a 
tıme Iraq seemed irrevocably lost to the Free World. 


Then a ruthless power struggle developed for control of Iraq, the Soviet 
Union suddenly found itself in opposition to the ambitions of President 
Nasser’s vision of a Pan-Arabi League with himself as the key figure, 
with Iraq walking a tight-rope Brigadier-General Abdel Karım Kassem, 
who had led the revolt of the Free Officers who assassinated King Faisal 
on July 14, 1958, became President of the Republic, and proclaimed Iraq 
‘part of the Arab nation’, promising to follow the policies of the United 
Arab Republic, but also promising to honour Iraq’s mternational obliga- 
trons The United States hastily recognized the Government on August 2, 
1958; Iraq’s representative took the seat ın the UN Security Council on 
August 7 


Kassem was technically aligned with the West, while receiving Soviet 
arms aid m 1959. He formally withdrew from the Baghdad defence pact on 
March 24, 1959, and from three US arms pacts on June 1, 1959, while 
claiming that he was pursuing neutrality. He then put more firee under 
the political cauldron in 1961, when the status of Kuwait was raised and 
the negotiations with the Iraq Petroleum Company (IPC) were started. 
The meeting of the Council of the Arab League in Baghdad at the end 
of January 1961, attended for the first time by all ten member states, 
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was a triumph for Iraq, which had induced the United Arab Republic 
and Tunisia to put aside their differences and to send delegations But 
the relations between Iraq and the Arab League again became strained in 
June when Kassem extended a claim to Kuwait after its independence 
had been recognized by London _Iraq’s claim, a long-standing one, already 
pressed by former Iraqi governments, was based on the argument that, in 
the days of the Ottoman Empire, Kuwait had been an admumistrative 
district attached to Basra province and that, ethnically, geographically 
and socially, Kuwait and Iraq formed one entity, divided arbitrarily by 
Britain But Kuwait reacted promptly and appealed both to the Arab 
states and to Britam for help; British troops landed m Kuwait; 
Iraq protested, opposed Kuwait’s admission to the Arab League and 
subsequently refused to attend the League’s meeting ın Cairo at which 
Kuwait was accepted a member.* 

While the revolution of July 14, 1958, elrminated a dictatorship imper- 
fectly disguised by the appearance of a parliamentary monarchy, it 
instituted a mulitary régime that was popular for a while but unable to 
set up stable institutions Kassem’s series of improvisations produced ın 
February 1959 an uprising of rightist elements, encouraged by Nasser 
The attempt in October 1959 to assassinate Kassem was another sign of 
coming dangers The crisis of Kuwait added more fuel to the rivalry 
between Nasser and Kassem Kassem’s improvisations came to an end 
on February 9, 1963, when the deposed Kassem, who had come to power 
in 1958 by revolt and executions, was shot by a firmg squad of the nation’s 
new pro-Nasser revolutionary rulers The rebels had struck at Kassem’s 
Defence Ministry with Soviet-built jets and tanks Shot with Kassem were 
his cousin, Colonel Fadil-el Mahdawy, President of the People’s Court, 
which had handed down scores of death sentences, Brigadier Wasfi Taher, 
a known Communist, and Lieutenant Saman Haddad, a Secret Police 
officer The new rebel President, Abdul Salam Aref, gave his consent to 
the new régime (Aref, Kassem’s former top aide, had been under death 
sentence himself until Kassem spared him ) 

The Iraqi rebels who killed President Kassem in February 1963 pulled 
their coup in the nick of time’ two weeks later the Moscow-backed Iraqi 
Communists would have staged their own revolt (The latter were so busy 
with their own plans that they failed to keep an eye on the other anti- 
Kassem group; as a result, the coup caught them flat-footed) The mam 
driving force behind the successful coup was the Baath (or Arab Socialist 
Renaissance) Party 

Jraq’s new revolution upset a precarious balance in the sensitive Middle 
East, once again the strategic, oil-producing area started to face threats of 
confusion, violence and crises The overthrow of Abdel Karim Kassem 
may éventually prove a blow to the West, even though the plotters 
professed anti-Communism. As is usual in any Arab situation, the picture 
1s Clouded by masses of contradictions and paradoxes, since the political 


* For details of the Kuwait incident, see Roucek, Joseph S , ‘Kuwait ın Geopohtics’, 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 1148, Vol 200, pp 454-7, 
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power in Baghdad passed into the hands of the Baath Party, dedicated 
to Pan-Arabism and socialism, whose Iraqi wing has never ceased to look 
to President Nasser of the United Arab Republic as the champion of Arab 
unity It 1s true that Iraq’s Communists bore an initial and violent brunt 
of the coup, but little comfort can be taken from this, President Nasser 
has been relentless ın suppressing his own Communists, but he 1s no friend 
of the United States and the West, and has received his strongest support 
from the USSR We can view with misgivings any fui therance of Nasser’s 
‘Pan-Arabism’, the concept of a so-called Arab state from Morocco to 
the Euphrates There are enough dreams of grandeur mm the world It 
would be regrettable, too, 1f Iraq raised the temperature of the summering 
Arab-Israeli dispute, the Middle East needs a long period of peace as a 
foundation for settlement of this difficult question The advent of an 
aggressively belligerent Iraq could hardly be regarded ın Israel as anything 
else but a war move 

Lastly ol! Under the régime of Abdel Karim Kassem, Iraq’s vast 
oil production flowed smoothly to Western Europe ‘To put difficulties in 
the way of this essential traffic could set the Middle East aflame 

Iraq ıs the site of Mesopotamia, where 4,000 years ago Hammurabi 
wrote the earliest of our modern laws And the Tigris-Euphrates valley 
was the location of the ancient cities of Eridu, Ur, Nineveh and Babylon 
The Sumerian culture of 3,000 BC influenced Crete, Egypt and Greece 
At Babylon, Nebuchadnezzar built the Hanging Gardens, wonder of the 
ancient world The rocky hulls and level plains of Iraq were the scene 
of many biblical events The legendary site of the Garden of Eden les 
where the Tigris and Euphrates rivers meet 

Iraq, then known as Mesopotamia was taken from Turkey ın World 
War I The League of Nations gave a mandate to Britain which ended 
in 1932 A constitutional government, still under British mandate, was 
established in 1924, and the mandate was replaced m 1932 by a fully 
independent monarchy, which was transformed mto a republic in 1958 

The narrow lanes of Baghdad still present scenes from “The Arabian 
Nights’ Legend says that Sindbad the Sailor set sail from Basra, today 
a great port teeming with trade A combination of fertile land and water 
available for wrigation has made Iraq one of the garden spots and bread 
baskets of the Middle East The cultivated segments of the country are 
located ın a long valley bounded by mountains This topographic setting, 
combined with a climate that provides sun and heat m quantity the year- 
round, makes Iraq a veritable natural hothouse where almost anything 
can be grown—provided water 1s put on the land, but the great Tigris 
and Euphrates river systems make it one of the more fertile areas of the 
desert-plagued Near East The Persian Gulf gives it an outlet to world 
shipping . 

As Egypt ıs the Nde, so is Iraq the valley of the two rivers Only in 
the north and north-east, in the vicinity of the mountains that separate 
the country from Iran and Turkey, 1s natural precipitation enough to raise 
crops without irrigation But every three years or so the life-giving waters 
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of the rivers flood the land, causmg destruction and loss of lfe The whole 
domain, 172,000 square miles, 1s divided between fertile but desert river 
valley (Mesopotamia), upland steppes and mountains, ıt supports a sparse 
7,085,000 (1960) inhabitants, of whom 99 per cent follow Islam 
Iraq is a poor country which has become suddenly wealthy on oil 
royalties The possibility of developing oil resources m what is now 
Iraq was the subject of negotiations with the Imperial Turkish Government 
before World War I Little was accomplished for many years because 
of difficulties ın solving the mvalry among British, Dutch and German 
commercial interests These difficulties were finally resolved in 1914 
with the help of the British Foreign Office, when the ownership of a 
company known as the Turkish Petroleum Company (TPC) was estab- 
lished Deutsche Bank (25 per cent), Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Company 
(Royal Dutch, 224 per cent), D’Arcy Exploration Company (Anglo- 
Persian 474 per cent) and Calouste Sarkis Gulbenkian (five per cent) 
Gulbenkian, an Armenian entrepreneur, had been mstrumental im the 
formation of the Turkish Petroleum Company in 1912 
This reconciliation of interests included what was called, from 1927 
onwards, the Red Line Agreement, the participants undertook not to act 
individually ‘directly or indirectly ın the production or manufacture of 
crude oil’ within an area embracing a large sector of the Ottoman Empire 
as defined by a red lne on a map The area so defined did not include 
Egypt, Kuwait or the so-called Transferred Territories along the Ottoman- 
Iraman frontier 
The TPC group was on the verge of securing a concession, covering the 
vilayets of Mosul and Baghdad, when World War I broke out ın 1914 
At the San Remo Conference of 1920, Britain and France concluded a 
special oil agreement under which Britain placed at the disposal of France 
25 per cent of the shares in the TPC—the Deutsche Bank’s interest seized 
by the British Government during the war In return, France relinquished 
the rights in Mosul which had been recognized ın the war-time Sykes- 
. Picot Agreement, and gave TPC pipeline transit rights through the man- 
` dated Syrian territory 
‘\ The US Government strongly objected to the exclusive nature of these 
. agreements Diplomatic exchanges continued until the late 1920s In the 
“meantime, mterested American oil companies and the members of the 
TPC group started direct negotiations ın 1921, by the end of 1923 they 
had reached general agreement on participation and achieved an inter- 
company working agreement Objections from Gulbenkian to some of 
the arrangements deferred final agreement until 1928, when the composition 
of the Turkish Petroleum Company was formally revised, the D’Arcy 
Exploration Company, the Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Company, the Com- 
pagnie Francaise des Pétroles and Near East Development Corporation 
receiving 234 per cent each and Participations and Explorations Company 
(Gulbenkian) the remaining five per cent 
The Near East Development Corporation was held m equal shares by 
the Standard Ol Company (New Jersey), the Standard Ol Company of 
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New York, the Gulf Oil Corporation, the Atlantic Refining Company and 
the Pan American Petroleum and Transport Company This marked the 
first entrance of American oil companies into the Middle East. Some 
years later, Gulf, Atlantic and Pan American sold their shares to Standard 
(New Jersey) and Socony-Vacuum (now Socony Mobil Oil Company), the 
reorganized Standard Oil of New York. 

Complicated negotiations for various concessions were begun by the 
Government with TPC in 1924, its name was changed to Iraq Petroleum 
Company (IPC) in 1929 In 1941 the IPC bought out the concessions of 
British O1l Development (BOD). The only MPC fields having pipeline 
outlets ın northern Iraq east of the Tigris river are in Am Zalah and 
Butmah, discovered in 1952, and connected by pipelme to Am Zalah 
in 1953 A concession covering Southern Iraq was granted to the parent 
companies of IPC on July 20, 1938, in the name of the Basrah Petroleum 
Company, which has the same ownership as IPC, the two important fields 
are the Zubair field, discovered ın 1948, and the Rumaila field, discovered 
in late 1953 Their oul is exported from the shallow-water Fao terminal, 
at the mouth of the Shatt al-Arab, the combined stream of the Tigris and 
the Euphrates. 

The Iraq Petroleum Company itself continues to account for the greater 
part of Iraq’s oil exports Although ıt has discovered two other fields, 
Bar Hassan and Jambur, in recent years, the Kirkuk field remams the 
principal producer Two 12-inch pipelmes to the Mediterranean, one 
terminating at Haifa m Palestine and the other at Tripoli in Lebanon, 
began operation Jate m 1934; the two lines have a capacity of 90,000 
barrels daily 

After World War II, IPC went ahead with pre-war plans to parallel the 
two 12-inch pipelines w:th two 16-mch hnes Because of political problems 
with Israel, the 16-inch line to Haifa was never completed and the flow 
of oil through the 12-inch line to Harfa was stopped in the April of 1948 
The 16-inch line to Tripoli was in full operation in 1951. In April 1952 
a 30/32-inch pipeline to Banias, Syria, was completed, a parallel pipeline 
of similar diameter 1s under construction now 

The production of IPC was interrupied at the time of the Suez crisis in 
November 1956, when some of the pipeline facilities in Syria were 
destroyed, but production was resumed some months later 

Washington certainly hurried to recognize the new Iraqi régime What 
appealed to the United States about the new régime? Kassem had been 
walking a tightrope, always ın danger of treachery, always fighting on a 
variety of fronts to keep his hold on his oil-rich but backward, illiterate 
and poverty-stricken Iraq. The revolution came at a time when US 
policy seemed amed at placating the Arabs. The US has recognized a 
revolutionary government in Yemen. Nasser had poured troops and 
equipment into Yemen to support tke revolutionary régime; the revolt 
against the federal Imam had been a feather in Nasser’s cap He badly 
needed one, since he had suffered a setback in the Synan defection in 
1961 and had apparently felt constrained to concentrate on developing 
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‘socialism’ m Egypt rather than trying to foment revolution throughout 
the Arab world 

Then Kassem had been making frequent noises threatening the 
nationalization of oil companies The Western-owned, British-operated 
Iraq Petroleum Company (IPC) 1s the only hope for an Iraq régime 
determined to keep its head above water In 1961 Iraq produced nearly 
368 milhon barrels, ranking fourth after Kuwait, Saudi: Arabia and Iran 
ın the Middle East And Kassem frequently harassed the IPC and 
Associated Companies He decreed expropriation of 90 per cent of the 
concessions, a move the companies never accepted This was mostly, 
however, emotional, nationalist talk. 

At the same time, Kassem seemed to realize that, in the long run, the 
oil was of no good unless it could be marketed: Iraq could not do that 
and he hardly dared invite Soviet help Soviet o1l has been intruding into 
world markets, undercuttmg world prices and posing a long-term threat 
to Arab economies Oil remains the only real source of Middle East 
stability But Kassem had moved his régime close to the Soviet bloc 
economically, accepting Soviet aid, although he had tried not to get himself 
too deeply committed 

When the assassination of Kassem occurred, Washington saw this anti- 
Communist move as so strong that any person closely associated with 
native Communist leadership would be eliminated. It was satisfied that 
native Communist influence in the Middle East was weakening. It also 
believed that the new régime would respect international oil agreements, 
and would produce a more efficient and reasonable administration than 
that of Kassem (It had been almost impossible for Washington to deal 
with Kassem on straightforward terms most of the time) If the Aref- 
headed group could be approached on such terms, Washington felt that 
the Iraqis could eventually ‘balance’ the Egyptians in Middle East 
influence 

There are (or were) Soviet technicians in Iraq, up to ‘four figures’ 
Soviet influence in Iraq is tied to technical aid and a sizeable supply of 
arms. (The US has refused to sell arms in the Middle East) Mingled 
with aid, Soviet infiltration and subversion tactics are expected to continue, 
although the links that the Soviets may have had with natrve Communists 
are now damaged The ‘game of influence’ being played between West 
and East m the Middle East is such that Moscow likewise rushed recog- 
nition of the Aref Government; Great Britam and West Germany also 
joined the US in recognition 

In general, however, after five years of carefully cultivating friendship 
with Iraq, the USSR has reaped sour fruit Despite a flow of at least 
$500 million in military and economic aid since 1958, Moscow is today 
confronted with the problem of a sternly anti-Communist Government 
there. Iraq is reviewing her economic ties with the East. Among the 
straws in the wind are reports from Moscow and Baghdad that some 
of the Iragi students want to quit their studies in the Soviet bloc and 
that certain Soviet technicians returning from tours of duty in Iraq are 
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not being replaced In Iraq the Government executed leading Communist 
Party officials and jailed hundreds of their followers This has forced 
Moscow into a zigzag policy ın its efforts to maintain influence in Baghdad 
Initially, the Soviets vigorously protested against the crackdown on Iraqi 
Communists, more recently, they disavowed the Iraqi Communist Party 

The lost investments are considerable The Soviet bloc, ıt 1s estimated, 
had advanced about $300 million in miltary aid and $200 million in 
economic aid to Iraq since 1958 This aid included 80-100 jet planes, 
meluding a dozen MIG-21 supersonic interceptors and ten TU-16 medium 
bombers, the rest were less up-to-date aircraft such as MOIG-17 and 
MIG-19 fighters and IL-28 light bombers (like those involved in the 
Cuban mussile crisis), air defence missiles (again lıke those in Cuba), 
probably fewer than 20 or more than 100 SA-2 missiles, naval vessels, 
mcluding 12 torpedo boats, between 250 and 300 medium and light tanks, 
250 armoured cars, 100 to 150 assault guns on carriers and many small 
infantry weapons Iraq had received some of the best equipment that 
Soviet Russia sells to non-Soviet bloc countries, though in smaller 
quantities than those sent to Indonesia and the United Arab Republic 
While the Soviet aid programme put roughly 500 Soviet mulitary tech- 
nicians mto Iraq and 800 others on economic projects, in return, about 
3,000 Iraqis have been sent to the Soviet bloc for academic. military or 
technical training . 

By contrast, US aid has been negligible, small numbers of Iraqı army 
officers have been trained m America and economic aid has amounted to 
roughly $1 million annually 

Repressive measures taken against Communists have brought a campaign 
of protest from the Soviet bloc, East European spokesmen launched their 
own condemnations of what TASS on February 22, 1963, stigmatized as the 
“arbitrarmess and crimes committed against patriots and democrats’ As 
in Moscow, the Soviet bloc régimes organized protest demonstrations, in 
which African students were asked to take part At a press conference 
in Prague, nine exiled Iraqi politicians were given an opportunity to state 
their view that the military coup was ‘a reactionary fascist coup d'état 
directed against the independence of the Iraq Republic and against the 
achievements of the revolution of July 14, 1958’, they hinted that ‘certain 
circles’ in Washington, London and Bonn were involved in the coup 
(CTK, February 22, 1963) 

Not to be outdone, President Nasser made a pledge in Cairo on 
February 25, 1963, that ‘impertalism’ will never be able to separate Cairo 
from Baghdad He told the Iraqi people that ‘we are with you and we 
thank God that you have won your revolution ° 

But the new régime has had also its troubles The Cabinet resigned 
on May 11, 1963, Premier Ahmed Hassan El-Bakr formed a new govern- 
ment more sympathetic to the Arab unity aims of the Egyptian President 
El-Bakr, announcing his Cabinet on February 8, said that because of the 
Agreement signed in Cairo on April 17 to form a federation jommg Egypt, 
Syria and Iraq, ‘the old Government wished to give way to one laying 
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down the new foundations for the tripartite federation coming into bemg’ 

Most of the Cabinet members were in favour of Arab unity, but were 
members of the Arab Baath Socialist Party (Baath Socialists were also 
involved in the resignation a few hours earlier in the neighbourmg Syria 
of Premier Salar el-Bitar) The Baghdad radio reported that El-Bakr 
believed that the establishment of the new Arab federation was a further 
stage ın the hfe of the Iraqi revolution, necessitatng a ‘new basis for 
choosing a proper new government’, compatible with the goal of Arab 
unity The Cairo agreement for federation provided for a one-party state 
similar to Egypt, where the Baath Party ıs not represented But this 
trend might bring difficulties to the Premier, since the Baath group had 
assured Syrian Baathists of its full backing ın the power struggle with 
Nasserites and also refused to authorize publication of Arab nationalist 
newspapers Baathist hostility to Nasserites has increased, therr campaign 
against the Communists has slackened 

The present Government has also even more persistent economic and 
social problems to face In addition to the strong elements within Iraq 
that oppose cozying up with Cairo, there is the eternal problem of the 
independent-minded Kurds, who are especially anti-Egyptian. Jn March 
the Government sent the Army’s new Chief of Staff to the northern 
mountains for peace talks with Mullah Mustafa al-Barzani, leader of 
the Kurds, who had threatened to renew the battle against the Iraq Army 
unless the new Government agree to Kurdish demands for autonomy 

Interestingly enough, the new Government leaders are very young and 
have no political experience, and have to cope with additional new complex 
problems For disorganization and stagnation prevail in virtually all 
spheres of hfe The country must advance carefully, but speedily, to imple- 
ment the land reform plans of the overthrown régime and to straighten out 
the economy and the country’s finances 

Land reform has long been the main social and economic problem 
The programme for the distribution of land to the peasantry was begun 
during the Kassem régime, but produced poor results At first, peasants 
were given land that was not cultivable because of the lack of vital 
irrigation projects Despite the common belief that the valleys of the 
Tigris and Euphrates are very fertile, Iraq’s topsoil 1s very thin, and the 
land needs careful irrigation or leaching to become productive, in many 
cases, farmers were given lands that they could not use 

Where big estates were divided among landless peasants, no machinery 
was provided for them They were unable to maintain productivity and 
Iraq was faced with a shortage of staples The present régime has 
repeatedly accused General Kassem ‘for misapplication of the Land 
Reform Law’ The new régime apparently needs expert advice in order 
to be able to carry out the reform programme Even today most of the 
arable acres are under the control of the tribal chiefs (sheikhs) and the 
owners of the water pumps Land distribution must be a concomitant of 
water control to raise the standard of living In seeming contradiction, 
another problem is that of the increasing salinity of the land as a result 
of excessive irrigation 
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KASHMIR: TEN TROUBLED YEARS 
TARIQ ABDULLAH* 


OR sixteen years the people of Jammu and Kashmir have gone 
through acute stress and strain, resulting from the protracted and 
agonizing delay ın resolving the accession dispute of thew State 

Throughout the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent, ıt ıs the unfortunate five 
milhon people of Kashmir who have been denied the fruits of the freedom 
struggle waged since 1931 The armed hostilities between India and 
Pakistan which followed immediately on ther gaming mdependence in 
1947 resulted ın the creation of the cease-fire line in Kashmir ın 1949 Today, 
sixteen years after the outbreak of hostilities between India and Pakistan 
and fourteen years since the establishment of the cease-fire line, the 
situation in Kashmir seriously threatens the maintenance of international 
peace While the Indian and Pakistam1 armies are poised against one 
another, and the Chinese Liberation Army occupies the northern areas, 
Kashmur 1s supercharged with acute tension. Unless the dispute 1s resolved 
amicably, and within the immediate future, an explosion in the area may 
engulf South-East Asia in the flames of war ‘Thus Kashmir poses a 
serious threat to ternational security 

The cease-fire line has truncated Kashmir, disrupting its economic 
resources and hampering development Citizens are in a state of gonstant 
danger and fear Continued uncertainty and instability resulting from the 
presence of great armies have paralyzed political, social and economic 
hfe Democracy cannot take roots in the area, civil liberties will remain 
a distant dream, and clean administration no more than a mirage What 
sufferings and privations stem from this state of affairs can better be 
imagined than stated The only fault of the Kashmiris that has brought 
them this unmerited agony is that they are a people averse to violence 

On October 27, 1947, Lord Mountbatten, Governor-General of India, 
writing to Maharaja Hari Singh of Kashmir with reference to the Jatter’s 
request for accession to India, clearly stated: 

‘ consistent with their policy that, in the case of any state where the 
issue of accession has been the subject of dispute, the question of accession 
should be decided in accordance with the wishes of the people of the State, it 
1s my Government’s wish that, as soon as law and order have been restored 


in Kashmir and her soil cleared of the invaders, the question of the State’s 
accession should be settled by reference to the people’ 


On October 31, 1947, the Prime Minister of India sent a telegram to his 
counterpart in Pakistan, in which he stated: 

‘Our assurance that we shall withdraw our troops from Kashmir as soon as 
peace and order are restored and leave the decision about the future of the 
State (Kashmir) to the people of the State, 1s not merely a pledge to your 
Government but also to the people of Kashmir and to the world ” 

These pronouncements establish: (a) that the accession question was 
a disputed matter, (b) that the Maharaja’s accession to India was 
admittedly conditional; and (c) that accession was to be finalised by a 
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reference to the people of Kashmur in a referendum under international 
auspices 

In spite of these clear and unequivocal commitments and pledges to 
the world, the people of Kashmir have not been consulted on the issue of 
. accession for the past decade and a half. 

It was in relation to these pledges and their subsequent betrayal by 
India that Kashmir’s undisputed leade:, Sheikh Mohammed Abdullah, 
pleaded with the Government of India throughout 1948-53 to conduct a 
plebiscite in Kashmir to ascertain the wishes of the people about the future 
affiliations of thew land However, the Indian leaders turned a deaf ear. 
It became increasingly clear to Sheikh Abdullah and his people that India 
did not intend to fulfil her pledges to them, and was now resolved on 
incorporating Kashmir into the Indian State ın total disregard of her earlier 
' stand and commitments in the United Nations Such hypocrisy came as 
a great shock to the people of Kashmir, who expressed resentment Sheikh 
Abdullah, head of the Government chosen by the people of Kashmur, 
made no secret of his own feelings and those of his people over India’s 
volte face In the years 1951-53 he placed all the unwholesome facts of 
India’s intentions before the people in many public speeches Everywhere 
Sheikh Abdullah found deep anger over India’s nefarious designs for 
keeping Kashmir in bondage ‘This fact of India’s treachery challenged 
the basjs of the hberation struggle spearheaded by Sheikh Abdullah in 
Kashmir in 1931, to secure sovereign and fundamental human rights for 
the people Moreover, by her disregard of her international commitments, 
and her refusal to implement her pledges, India stepped into the shoes of 
the oppressors who had tyrannized the people of Kashmir over the cen- 
turies In the face of these grim realities, Sheikh Abdullah lost no time in 
proclaiming to his people the baselessness of India’s democratic avowals 

It became clear to Indian leaders in New Delhi that the greatest obstacle 
in the way of their designs over Kashmir was Sheikh Abdullah, behind 
whom the people rallied to the last man. Having first-hand knowledge 
of his undisputed leadership, as also of the affection and regard in which 
the people hold him, they organized a plan to stage a coup d'état with 
the help of Indian troops stationed in Kashmir with the sole aim of 
removing Sheikh Abdullah. All through the summer of 1952 the conspiracy 
was perfected to the last detail. 

In the early hours of August 9, 1953, the first act of the bloody drama 
was staged Columns of heavily armed Indian troops were spread out 
in the entire Valley of Kashmir. A motorised division was sent on its 
way to effect the arrest of Sheikh Abdullah and his relatives. The Ministers 
of Sheikh Abdullah’s Government were whisked away to jail at night 
Sheikh Abdullah refused to be led away to jail under cover of darkness. 
After hurried consultations by radio with the Government of India, the 
commander of the Indian division agreed to lead Sheikh Abdullah to 
jail after daybreak. It was with great calm and dignity that Sheikh 
Abdullah drove to a prison 200 miles from Kashmir, well within a can- 
tonement where 20,000 Indian troops were stationed 
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The next act saw terror let loose by Indian troops, firmg :ndiscriminately 
from automatic weapons on mnocent and unarmed people The news o/ 
Sheikh Abdullah’s arrest spread mdignation throughout Kashmir. The 
people held mass meetings ım protest against the removal of their beloved 
leader, ‘the Lion of Kashmir’ These peaceful rallies were fired upon at 
random by Indian troops at pomt blank range Automatic weapons, 
including Bren guns and machine guns, were frequently used The result 
was the most horrible massacre Kashmir has ever witnessed In the 
twentieth century Genghis Khan made a come-back Over 1,500 Kashmiri 
men, women and children were now killed in cold blood 


All prominent citizens, including lawyers, doctors, busmessmen, shop- 
owners and members of Sheikh Abdullah’s family were clamped in jails 
Never in the State’s history has such a nightmare of torture been witnessed 
After August 9, 1953, Kashmir, the "Paradise on Earth’, was converted 
into a Dachau-like concentration camp The lapse of ten years since this 
tragedy was enacted has seen no change ın the situation The Kashmir 
people’s leader, Sheikh Abdullah, remains locked up in jail, together with 
hundreds of his compatriots The people continue to be terrorized 


It 1s natural that, on the tenth anniversary of the murder of democracy 
in Kashmir freedom-loving peoples, should realize that the acute sufferings 
of the people of Kashmir, which have continued since August 9, 1953, are 
a pointer to the denial of rights enshrined in the United Nations Charter 
of Human Rights 


Of late India has stressed that the only ‘convenient’ solution of the 
Kashmur dispute hes in freezing the cease-fire line with minor adjustments 
It may be ‘convenient’ for those who want to evade the international 
obligation to fulfil the pledge to consult the people of Kashmir on their 
affiliations, but, for the people of the area, far from beimg conventent, it 1s 
ruinous, politically and economically, for these reasons 


(a) The State will be truncated and hundreds of families disrupted 


(b) Its economic resources will be divided, thus crippling the State 
financially 


(c) It will foist on the people of the State a purely military decision 
arrived at behind their back, thus resurrecting the medieval principle 
that the sword and not the will of the people 1s the arbiter of their fate 


(d) The proposal has its communal aspects too Over a milion 
exclusively Muslim inhabitants, now residing across the cease-fire line 
in Pakistan-held Kashmu, will be arbitrarily cut off from the rest of 
the State’s population, thus reducing the State’s Muslim majority by 
33 per cent 


The cease-fire lie was agreed on by the contending parties ın 1949 as a 
temporary measure to end hostilities between India and Pakistan, and 
pave the way for holding a plebiscite in the State No one had the faintest 
idea that after a lapse of a few years one of the parties would turn round 
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and suggest this as a permanent dividing line. The suggestion is neither 
just nor fair to the people of Kashmir, much less is it logical. A decision 
foisted on the people from the outside cannot and will not guarantee peace 
nd permanence, stability and security. 


» Today all freedom-loving peoples salute the brave men and women 


who laid down their lives as martyrs in Kashmir’s cause. They remember 
the hero of Kashmir, Sheikh Mohammed Abdullah, who has stood firm in 
the face of the greatest odds and in defence of the truth 


Sheikh Abdullah was first accused in September 1958 of ‘conspiracy in 
jail to bring about the overthrow of the Kashmir Government by force 


, and facilitate Kashmur’s annexation to Pakistan’ He has been in prison 
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since August 9, 1953, except for a three-month spell of freedom in 1958. 
Re-arrested on April 30, 1958, he remains in jail The proceedings are 
taking place in Jammu, 200 miles south of Kashmir’s capital city, Srinagar 
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HUNGARY SEVEN YEARS AFTER—II 
ABRAHAM ROTHBERG 


S a consequence of the Hungarian Revolt of 1956, the Janos Kadar 
Government in Hungary had permitted a marked easing of both 
heavy industrialization and the forced collectivization of farmlands 

For a while, wholesale decollectivization was allowed while the new 
government installed by Russian troops strove to establish itself solidly. 
By 1959 and 1960, however, it felt secure enough to resume both of these 
emphases and the Kadar Government began particularly to move swiftly 
ahead with creating a ‘socialist agriculture’ once more. Today, in 1963, 
almost 95 per cent of the countryside and 40 per cent of the population 
are organized into more than 4,500 collective farms and some 350 state 
farms, and the rôle of the individual farmer has been virtually eliminated. 

Hungarian Communists assert that this time the ‘mistakes of the Rakosi 
period’ were avoided and collectivization accomplished only by ‘peaceful 
persuasion’. Clearly, no such outright terror—or what was euphemustically 
called ‘administratrve methods’—was used in the Kadar campaign, but the 
broad mass of peasants now collectivized nonetheless remains discontented 
and unresponsive to government goals and incentives alike. Even the 
Party stalwarts ruefully admit that their ‘Inks with the peasant masses’ 
need strengthening and that agriculture remains an economic Achilles heel. 

To be fair, this is by no means only the fault of collectivizator The 
Hungarian peasant 1s backward, deeply rooted in tradition, and resistant 
to change and mnovation As one despairing collective farm chairman 
said to me- “The peasant can pat his horse and talk to it. He can’t do 
that with a tractor, he can’t get manure from a tractor, and besides he 
doesn’t like the smell of gasoline’ 

Though Hungary’s soil is incredibly rich and fertile, and 90 per cent 
of the land is arable, the countryside remains quite primitive Electrifica- 
tion has only recently become widespread and 1s still inadequate as a 
power source Méechanization remains a tenuous promise for the future 
While just across the border ın Austria one sees tractors, reapers, threshers 
and sowing machines, on the Hungarian side one sees very few farm 
machines altogether Most of the field work is still done by horses and 
hands, and almost everywhere the means of locomotion are foot, horse- 
drawn, wooden-wheeled carts rudely built of poles, and bicycle And 
even for the few trucks, cars and motor cycles, throughout the dirt path 
is the rule, the few tar-topped, two-lane roads are the mam highways 

Severe shortages of artificial fertilizers have also hamstrung farming 
The Soviet bloc, with the exception of East Germany, has no fertilizers 
to spare, and East Germany is selling 1ts surplus elsewhere for its own hard 
currency and trade requirements. Hungary’s domestic production is 
inadequate to its needs and it has very little hard currency or long-term 
credits with which to buy from fertilizer-rich Western countries, although 
farm sector officials said that they do import small amounts of chemical 
fertilizer from Austria and Yugoslavia 

This crippling combination of fertilizer and farm machinery shortages 
1s in large measure the result of Communist emphasis on, and investment 
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in, a forced-march industrialization. In addition, to make matters worse, 
Hungary has for the past two years suffered serious droughts (with the 
rest of south-eastern Europe) which in many places have cut crops as 
much as 40 per cent and sometimes more. 

Drought, collectivization, adequate mechanization and peasant resis- 
tance to mtroducing modern agronomy have obviously made city hfe 
harder as a result. Because Hungary 1s rich only in farm produce and 
bauxite—the ore from which aluminium is made—it has had to export 
much of its best farm produce to earn the cash needed for the accelerated 
pace of industrialization. With individual incentives lessened by collective- 
farm life, peasants have not given the care they otherwise might to raising 
livestock for slaughter As a result, fresh meat 1s in short supply and 
expensive, and even Hungary’s famous processed meats—-Csaba salamis 
and sausages—are scarce on the home market. Fish and fowl are also 
in short supply, and though all these can be bought on different days in 
various stores, none 1s easy to find when you want it, nor mexpensive 
to buy. 

In the stores, Hungarian bread, which is excellent, was cheap and 
plentiful. So were the good Hungarian wines and mediocre Hungarian 
beer But the best of these bottled wines—the famous vintages like Tokay, 
Eger ‘Bull’s Blood’, Medoc Noir and others—were costly or reserved for 
export, Cabbages, peppers, cauliflowers and grapes were magnificent and 
in rich supply. But apples and pears were poor in quality, and citrus 
fruits, other than third-rate lemons, were non-existent, as were such other 
fruits as melons or bananas. When I asked one economic planner where 
the famous ‘Jonathan’ apples of Szabolcs were going—or ‘Beszterce’ plums 
from Szatmar, or ‘Kajszi’ apricots, or other such choice fruits for which 
Hungary ıs traditionally and nghtly famous—he gave me a black look 
and bitterly replied ‘Everyone complains that there are second-rate fruits 
on the market. They scream when they hear we’re exporting the best 
fruits to Czechoslovakia for example But they don’t look at the Czech 
tractors in the fields, and they all want to buy a Skoda car.’ 

By using their ingenuity, people still try to mmprove their situations 
In towns and cities, one sees peasants bringing fruit and vegetables which 
were raised on their private plots—the small, backyard gardens peasants 
on collective farms are still allowed for their own use—into towns to sell 
them on street corners, or m small makeshift stalls, with their little old- 
fashioned iron scales and weights to figure price per pound And city 
dwellers take trips into the surrounding countryside and come back with 
bags of eggs, poultry, vegetables, fruit and even fresh flowers One sees 
many people going into the country to hunt or fish, and coming back with 
a brace of duck or pheasant, or a string of carp. And one day, driving 
through the countryside, a Communist guide said casually that many shot 
crows for, after all “There’s a good two kilos of meat on them’ Every 
day, too, in the midst of Budapest, hundreds of people, young and 
old, fish in the Danube, and I saw several fishing late into the night by 
lamplight, both from small boats and from the quays 

That much of the difficulty of this food situation is the direct result 
of the rapid rate of industrialization decreed by State Planning Commissions 
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1s clear A vast preponderance of mvestments is directed into heavy 
industry rather than into farmmg or hght industry Farming, at most 
(accepting government statistics for facts), gets some 12 to 15 per cent of 
the national mvestment budget In addition, because Hungary is so 
seriously lacking in domestic raw material resources, large expenditures 
must be made to import foreign raw materials to feed the factories once 
they are built and operating, and even to import power. Industrialization 
with critical shortages of resources, power and money 1s the problem 
Hungary has insufficient coal, ron, petroleum or hydro-electric energy 
With the exception of Denmark, it has the lowest per capita power sources 
in Europe, so that ıt cannot even process its one great natural mineral 
resource—bauxite—into finished aluminium, but must instead export it 
chiefly as semi-finished ore. 

One tough-minded and able Hungarian economist insists that Western 
criticism of Hungary’s industrialization is less than just ‘Sure, we were 
once the breadbasket of Europe,’ he told me, ‘but who will buy our farm 
products now?’ He pomted out that West European agriculture 1s far 
better developed and mechanized, and can therefore produce much more 
cheaply and abundantly than can Hungary The Communist countries 
buy some farm products, but they need industrial goods more And so 
do the new countries of Asia and Africa This same official also insists 
that Hungary must sell them all industrial products or go on the rocks, 
and therefore has had no choice but to industrialize How far this would 
be true if the Communist countries, and among them Hungary, shifted 
their emphasis to satisfyimg consumer demand with light industry so that 
Hungary could utilize its skill and experience in that area, he would not 
discuss. ‘I’m a realist,’ he maintamed. ‘It’s my job to work with things 
as they are And that’s not the way they are’ 

There is no question, moreover, that Hungary has made great strides 
in industrial development, particularly in metallurgy, machine-building, 
electronics and chemicals, whatever the cost and whoever has had to make 
sacrifices to do so Almost all those who come to the city from the farms 
and go into the factories are the most energetic young people They come 
because they can earn more money, make the change more easily, envisage 
a better future, and because of the social advantages of an urban com- 
munity In so reducing the rural labour supply, the Communists have 
left the oldest and therefore the most traditional farmers on the land, 
thus making it even more difficult for them to raise farm production or 
introduce new agro-technical methods Only recently have they been 
attempting, to some extent, to reverse the flow 

The flood of rural labour into the cities has given the Kadar Govern- 
ment a second serious headache If it would improve conditions outside of 
the cities, and particularly outside of Budapest, ıt needs teachers, doctors, 
engineers, agronomists and others to go mto the rural areas, into the 
small towns and villages ‘But,’ one government official complained, 
‘everyone wants to come to Budapest!’ In a country of ten million people, 
almost a fifth, or 185 milhon, are concentrated in and around the capital 
city, and they account for more than half Hungary’s industrial production 
Though the Communists, both for reasons of rational economic efficiency 
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and increased political control of the countryside, have tried to decentralize 
ther industry by buildmg new industrial sites (such as Sztalinvaros or 
Kazincbarcika)—sometimes almost from scratch—they have thus far faled 
to solve the problem to any great extent 

Simultaneously, the Government has attempted to deal with the cultural 
and social barrenness of the rural areas by a greatly increased programme 
of manufacture and sale of television sets (This, of course, 1s essentially 
a very valuable by-product from their basic intention to create and control 
a modern and influential mass-indoctrination medium in Hungary) Other 
measures have also been taken—developing local dance and choral groups, 
broadening adult education, sponsormg regional theatre repertory com- 
pames—but the TV programme seems the one most likely to succeed, 
if anything will There are forests of TV antennaes in Hungary where 
running water, indoor toilets and central heating have yet to be heard of 
That such a programme ıs in part being used as an ‘opiate of the masses’ 
seems a considered policy and one which may pay fairly rich dividends 
Certainly, as one government expert in finance explained it to me, 1f you 
can’t give them cars and motor cycles to take them to the city, give them 
TV and take the city to them! A car costs about $2,500 and a TV only 
about $250, and so it makes good economic sense. And besides, Hungary 
must mumport its cars and it makes its own TV sets 

But gf there ıs trouble im keeping them down on the farm, and ın getting 
them out on the farm, there is an even greater problem ın housing those 
who do come to the cities A severe housing shortage has plagued 
Hungary, which ıs in part the legacy of destruction from World War IL, 
but which 1s mainly the result of the tidal wave of rural population flooding 
mto Budapest and a totally inadequate housing programme mustered to 
meet it At first look Communist construction budgets seem quite 
impressive, but only when one delves deeper into the statistics and notes 
that only 17 per cent of all constructions—at best—goes into residential 
housing, does one have a major clue to the failure Housing has not been 
able to keep pace with the growing urban population because the Govern- 
ment chooses to spend its investment funds on heavy industry. And even 
that 17 per cent figure 1s open to considerable question 

Where new dwellings are built, rooms are small and crowded, and the 
houses poorly constructed Appliances are at a minimum and by their 
own admussion the Communists confess that only two-thirds of the new 
housing has such luxuries as bathrooms and central heating, not to speak 
of flush toilets 

There is a sense of listlessness, of resignation in Hungary that hangs 
over the country like a pall And you can feel it particularly heavy in 
Budapest, where, like the morning must on the Danube, it clings to every- 
thing It seems to be the result of economic failures, the crushing of the 
1956 revolution, the low standard of living, the hangover from the Rakos) 
era, the Soviet presence, and continued Communist rule 

In spite of a magnificent natural setting, with the Buda hills contrasting 
with the Pest flatland, and the Danube cutting 1ts way between the two, 
Budapest itself, once known as the ‘pearl of the Danube’, is now a grey, 
‘dirty and melancholy city Dimly hit, crowded, its shop windows so sparse 
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with goods that their being empty would probably be less pathetic, the 
city is filled with streams of shabby, poorly dressed people. In the stores 
they stand ın long lines even for bread, and the mefficient and complicated 
method of queuing up to buy each type of product—meat, fish, groceries, 
vegetables—and then queuing up again to pay for it, makes marketing 
an Irritating, time-consuming chore. American large-scale, self-service 
supermarkets with checkout cashiers would be a blessing for the Budapest 
housewife Buses and trolleys are jammed and even staggered working 
hours have not solved the city’s staggering transport problems The only 
places where there seems to be some cheer for the people at large are the 
hosts of small espressos where Hungarians come together for a double 
shot of black coffee (a dupla) or brandy, and where they can sit, smoke a 
cigarette and talk 

The depressing atmosphere is heightened, at least to Westerners, by the 
treatment of women and children. As part of the need for expanding 
their labour force to meet the plans of the industrialization programme, the 
Communists also siphoned large numbers of women into industry You 
see them m men’s clothes, heavy overalls, with men’s clodhopper work 
shoes, doing the dirty, heavy work of men, and distinguished from them 
only by the kerchief worn over their hair You see women hod-carrying, 
bricklaying, doing manual work of a sort reserved only for men ın the 
West, as you see them washing down the streets of Budapest at twoo’clock 
in the morning. 

And with their mothers working, the children are necessarily put into 
creches, pre-kindergarten schools and nurseries. I, for one, found the 
sight of thirty tiny tots two to three years old, in identical blue uniforms, 
all holding on to a rope with a young teacher at the front end of ıt and 
another at the rear, all going through the streets of Budapest, one of the 
most lamentable sights in that sad city. And ıt was a frequent sight there 
and elsewhere in Hungary, in city and village alike 

Not that Budapest dic not have its well-dressed men and women, its 
fine restaurants, its crowded theatres and opera house, a few large well- 
lighted streets, its big cars, and even its ‘new class’ rich sections, such as 
the Hill of Roses It did On that score I noted that for some reason 
the Mercedes-Benz has become the ‘automobile of distinction’ ın Hungary, 
and those who are members of the ruling élite seem to covet it and display 
it more than any other automobile Status symbols persist even in a 
Communist country But all of that small group enjoying the luxuries 
seemed only to make starker the contrast with the others, and to pomt 
out the gap between them. 

Changes in Hungary have been uneven, patchy, and do not by any means 
apply to all areas of society But changes there have been, and by and 
large for the better In this regard, the Kadar Government has probably 
gone further along the road of ‘liberalization’ than any other country mm 
the Soviet sphere, aside from Poland That a very much longer road lies 
ahead and that much remains to be improved only the most ardently 
orthodox Communist would deny 

Concluded 
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THREE WISE ARTISTS— 
VERLON—FOLDES—OYAMADA 
SHELDON WILLIAMS, 


whose latest work 1s a long Introduction (in English, French and German) to 

‘Verlon Situation humame’ The volume is published by Arthur Niggl: Limited, 

Teufen AR, Switzerland, and 1s distributed by Alec Tirant: Lumted, 72 Charlotte 
Street, London, W1. 


N a world of consumer pleasures the acrid taste of social comment in 
painting 1s rare As the public’s eye turns with increasing enthusiasm 
to the bonne cuisine of the successful modern artist, and justly marvels 

at such expertize, such gloss (and such pandermg), the painter with a 
conscience finds himself all too often relegated to the rôle of political 
cartoonist and propagandist 

Exceptions exist Verlon, Foldes and Oyamada are each gifted to the 

point where they can comment on the dirty underbelly of our affluent 
society and yet do so m such a way that their work is wholly acceptable 
to the lotos-eaters of London’s West End and the art centres of the world. 
Sunultaneously, they are able to make statements—in paint—which are 
outrageous to the comfortable and a source of hope to the underprivileged 
and tlfe good-cause men 

Out of the three, Verlon I know well, Peter Foldes I have met, and 

Jiro Oyamada 1s a legend All three have been exhibited in London 
Verlon at Brook Street Gallery; Foldes at the Hanover and McRoberts 
and Tunnard Galleries; and Oyamada at Gallery One 

Each speaks independently and seeks to resolve different problems. For 

André Verlon, the overriding question of our age is how to convince the 
world—in time—that technological invention and advance should be 
devoted to building a better existence instead of being harnessed to 
universal destruction. Foldes creates modern parables—personal stories 
that glove the unrealized fears and neuroses of the individual, exposing 
primitive cruelty to ridicule Oyamada transfers the bite of Georges Grosz 
and German Expressionism to Japan, making us understand—perhaps for 
the first time—that the hideous face of wealth and war is not a unique 
mask, reserved for the Occident Oyamada has style and pathos It would 
be very wrong to imagine that, any more than Verlon and Foldes, he is 
ever guilty of obvious banzai caricature, the heavy hand of the lampoonist 
His pamtings and graphics, even the famous series of ‘Unsavoury 
Characters’, are carefully constructed artifacts, brilliant in execution and 
eternal in their message. 


VERLON 

This artist works in the media of oil paint and papier collé. There is 
nothing casual about the use to which he puts the little scraps of paper 
which help to give a modern urgency to the pictures he makes. Each 
fragment is chosen carefully to underline the image Great technical care 
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is taken to ensure that paint and colour both contribute fully and satis- 
factorily to the design and ‘message’ of the work Verlon speaks fiercely 
through his paimtings, admonishmng sadism, demanding better conditions 
m industry, calling—above all—for a world where all energy and knowledge 
are spent upon ‘building’ and where destruction is outlawed. Time and 
again, his pictures shew the visual upsurge of some mighty scaffolding, 
girders and poles, even the hatchwork of the clawed paintwork, all 
emphasize that our eyes should be fixed not upon the horizon of uncertainty 
but upon the zenith of achievement. Conversely, he pants and glues 
together the vision of total destruction—the Hot War. To the most ardent 
militarist, to the 1vory tower scientist, to each of us, and especially nascent 
youth, the choice ıs obvious. Verlon asks us to make this choice and, 
having made it, to let nothing deflect us from its expedition. 

This ıs the man with whom I spoke recently I asked him eight questions 

SW: Although your palette is limited, it seems to me that there 1s a set 
purpose behind your choice of colours 

AV: Yes, every colour has a special significance for me. I have learned 
that those who see my pictures realize this. My different reds, for instance 
If my red approaches orange, this infers some kind of hope for the future 
Should the red be dark m hue, this 1s a direct reference to unhappy things 
—blood, fire and destruction ‘You will have noticed that I use orange in 
the upper parts of my pictures (not always, but often), so that this colour 
is given an even more optimistic expression A good example of this 
use of orange 1s given in my painting ‘Co-existence’, Another painting 
‘Germany’, built up from the three colours, black, white and red (as well 
as collage), declares its intention even before the eye has examined the 
subject matter 

Red is contrasted by blue and green These latter two colours are 
used in quite different variations, depending upon whether the painting is 
a ‘hard’ or a ‘soft’ one. 

A ‘wrong’ colour, even a slight deviation from the ‘right’ one, can 
completely destroy the meaning of a picture. No matter how clear the 
content of a painting, the ‘wrong’ colour makes it impossible for one of 
my works to ‘speak directly’ to a human being 

SW: Many of the images you use—the ladder, the skull, the wheel, to 
mention only a few--seem like visuals of an international language. 
Psychiatry tells us that there is a large number of these Urtypen, 1deographs 
of racial memory which have immediate understanding beyond the 
threshold, if not in the conscious mind of modern man Have these 
matters any significance for you? 

AV: I believe that I try to find archetypes which can be used as part of a 
universal vocabulary The skulls and heads in my pictures achieve this 
objective by identifying the viewer with the content of the whole painting. 
Needless to say, I too identify myself with these heads and skulls They 
stand as a symbol of the human being all races, all frontiers, and all 
colours The wheels and ladders need no explanation from me. In our 
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visual epoch, artists have a duty to use such basic elements which speak 
to everybody in terms which they can all understand. 


SW: You talk about our visual epoch . . . Certainly, in our time, there 
has been a revolution of enthusiasm among millions of people for the 
visual arts. In Britain, to choose a single instance, there have been record 
sales of the reproduction of ‘Sunflowers’ by Van Gogh. Some of these 
have been almost facsimile in appearance, others have been little better 
than a mockery of the original What do you feel about mass reproduction 
of paintings so that they can be bought by everyone in varying degrees 
of accuracy from expensive prints to postcards? 


AV: I favour mass reproduction It is an additicnal means of reaching 
people all over the world Even if the reproduction 1s of poor quality and 
gives little indication of the original pamting, ıt is an important com- 
munication to people living in towns and villages away from cultural 
activity, people who never have the opportunity of visiting exhibitions. 


I would like to see three of my works selected for this purpose 


The Human Being after the Hydrogen Bomb—bvecause it can help in the 
world fight against armaments, end because it shews clearly the dreadful 
future lying ahead of us 1f we do not call a stop to this madness now. 
(This picture was accepted as an authentic visual concept by the British 
representative to the European Atomic Authority ) 


Reges et Imperato—because it calls attention to the methods of rulers 
from the oldest times right up to the present day (Grimau’s execution in 
Spain is one of the most recent examples) And because it helps people 
to start thinking about humanism and humane ways of governing 


No Escape?—because it influences people to think about ther own 
future. will they be masters of the technological developments of modern 
science or will they become slaves of their own inventions? This question 
1s a crucial one, involving many other problems of economic, social and 
philosophical character. 


SW: You use papiers collés What do you think of the other forms 
of collage mcorporated m works of art by painters like Burri and the 
junk artists of America? The public 1s often baffled by these objets trouvés. 


AV: I believe that these ‘materials’ rarely help to make the picture more 
realistic. Contrariwise, reality is sometimes limited to a poor piece of 
rubbish The reality of today is enormous, gigantic, without space and 
borders—how can a scrap m everyday use give such an impression? 
Maybe, if I could use skyscrapers or other things of the same dimen- 
sions .. . but even they would be too small The wonderful thing in 
painting is that a painter can give a picture of endless reality with his 
forms and colours, even on a small scale J recognize other forms of 
collage as experzments—always important in the development of the plastic 
arts Such experiments only become Art when they are combined with 
a tendence humane 
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SW: In this hectic hfe, more and more people live only for the moment. 
This characteristic is often reflected in the ‘temporary’ condition of modern 
works of art Some of these have no permanence They will not last 
out the century. 


AV: I want my works (including my collages) to last. I am always 
experimenting with new durable materials for this purpose. I think I 
am succeeding My earlier collages had to be framed under glass, but 
the new ones can be handled like oil paimtings Anyway, the art of 
restoration is developing well—so why worry too much? 


SW: We spoke about international acceptance of your work—through 
cognition of archetypes—through mass reproduction, what about the effect 
of your paintings upon children? 


AV: Although I have not had so many experiences with children, those 
I have had have been very cheerful. On the whole, I thmk my themes are 
not ideal for the very young. One thmg is certain. The child’s mind 
has no difficulty in recognizing my intentions. They are quick to see the 
sigmificance of fear, danger and death, and many of them understand 
immediately the hopeful meanings of the ladders and the little man at the 
top of them Despite the nature of the problems in my work, what children 
see in magazimes and upon television can often dwarf ‘reality’ in terror 


SW: The Italian Futurists took an aggressive attitude to the Establish- 
ment In the Futurist Manifesto of 40 years ago 1t was even suggested that 
all academicians should be put ın gaol. 


AY: I do not share the views of the Futurists I thmk an academic 
training and education for young people who want to become painters is 
necessary It depends of course on the outlook of teachers and the 
educational system Most important of all, it depends on the personal 
strength of the would-be painter Whether he is able to ‘forget’ what he 
has learnt when he comes to find his own individual form of expression. 
An essential part of art education for your people should be the history 
of art in its contexts of social, philosophical and economic problems of the 
different eras I believe that ‘autodidacts’ like myself are the exception 


SW: Many painters have fled to the West because they believed they 
could not work properly under a Communist régime which insisted on their 
turning out Social-Realist works. In Poland, for instance, although there 
are many ‘abstract’ and ‘modern’ artists, these pamters receive no support 
from the State (they are ignored), and in the main those who would like 
to buy their pictures have not the money to do so, Social-Realists, on 
the contrary, receive State pensions and commissions. 


AV: The ability to work is all important One should exploit every 
opportunity to arouse discussion Is Social-Realism really socialist in the 
Marxist sense? One of the key statements of Marxism 1s that our world 
is constantly changing If Marxists believe this, how can an Art that is 
rooted aesthetically in the nineteenth century give a true picture of modern 
life? Form and content should be one. That means that contemporary 
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form and contemporary content alone are able to be realistic in modern 
tumes It 1s easy to talk, but I believe that the artist should not flee from 
his society even when that society turns its back upon him. Because the 
artist must understand the relation between art and the social, economic 
and philosophical problems of the society m which he lives and works, 
he will eventually triumph 


FOLDES 


Ten years ago, Foldes said: ‘Everything one looks at is really a process: 
not a constant thing, but everchanging, always becoming something else. 
A flower 1s only a stage between bud and fruit or seed, and even the whole 
plant process as such has changed from a simpler, more primitive plant 
to what it 1s today—and 1s going to develop through millions of years 
into another kind of plant’ 


Such a statement 1s a key to one side of this Hungarian-born artist 
Foldes believes implicitly ın the kinetic condition of everything. As the 
light alters, as the dust settles, as decay and fertilisation take place, all 
things are ın a state of flux 


An artist, carefully brought up in the traditions of academic symbolism 
and unpressionism, he found his first freedom in an informal version of 
abstraction. It was a freedom which could not last and one with which 
he was inwardly dissatisfied The single idea of a single picture, hke a 
fly caught for all time in amber, ran contra to his basic belief in the 
continuity of objects and ideas 


From the public’s point of view, his first revolt against the static idea 
of the picture came with the shewing of his film (produced in conjunction 
with his artist wife, Joan), Animated Genesis Although established 
features like perspective were thrown to the four winds, the mages in this 
‘cartoon’ were simple and easy for the average filmgoer to understand 
The film’s story—typical of Foldes—roughly fell into eight parts The 
creation of the world—evil symbolized as a spider, humanity as a gay 
butterfly The spider captures the first human beings and turns them into 
slaves What people earn, the spider grabs to satisfy its greed The spider 
turns a tractor into a tank (the victory of the machme over man—a typical 
parallel with Verlon) The spider captures the sun and turns it into a 
clock; even in so-called peacetime, everything ın life is strictly regulated 
by evil When the people discover atomic energy, the spider plans a way 
to use it for mass-destruction. The atomic war never takes place Instead 
the spider rides to its own destruction on a rocket-propelled plane into 
outer space Humanity emerges from its cage ready to enjoy the unsullied 
fruits of the atomic age The finale shows an idyllic existence with every- 
body happy at their several pursuits 

Sir Alexander Korda bought the film It was the only ‘British’ entry 
to win a prize at the 1952 Cannes Festival A British Film Academy 
Award followed ın 1953. It was a victory for the artist couple who had 
lived on 10s. 6d a week for two years in order to make the film, and a 
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victory for Foldes himself who had made 32,000 pictures for the purposes 
of the cartoon 

Compared with the ingenious storyline of Animated Genesis, Foldes’ 
subsequent ventures into movies have been more sophisticated. Short 
Vision (1955) about an atomic cataclysm was—in part— more abstract 
visually, and his third film—in active preparation—is planned to be two- 
thirds animated, one-third real people, with a story of what takes place 
between genesis and cataclysm. 

What he was able to achieve in movies, he now set out to echo in 
painting After a period during which he worked upon ‘written pictures’, 
paintings which often had word clues and sentences as part of ther com- 
position, culminating in pictures of pure calligraphy, he turned his attention 
to the ‘comic-strip? The American Copley had already tried something 
of the same order—in humorous vern—but Foldes’ pictures are lethally 
serious Sometimes the picture’s area 1s divided exactly into squares, at 
others its separate ‘frames’ blurr out of the canvas like a series of TV 
screens In many cases, action from one ‘frame’ overspills into another 
Identifiable objects (humans, trees, insects, the sea) appear in the painting 
with abstract cosmic bodies (symbolising good fortune, nirvana, death, 
or some other end ın itself) 

The stories ın these strips have the same universality as Verlon’s warn- 
ings, but they apply their lessons more on the personal level A Young 
girl chases a beautiful butterfly (or plucks a flower), m the moment of 
capture she becomes the victim, plunging the pin of the setting-board 
through her own breast (snapping off her own head) A mother feeds her 
infant The baby feeds and feeds The child becomes a carnivore In 
the end he eats his own mother. There is also the story of the Big Foot. 
The infant steps on the grub. Soon—as he grows—he 1s stamping on 
anything smaller than himself. In the end, he brings his big foot down 
on the neck of his enemy [?] 

As with his films, so for these strip paintings, Foldes makes thousands 
of studies His method is to keep a constant store of pages torn from 
magazines and busmess prospectuses ready for the period of inspiration 
When this tme arrives, he spends days, weeks, months even, cutting and 
pasting his glowing advertisements onto sheets of paper (sometimes using 
the whole type-area, sometimes only fragments from ıt) and then painting 
and inking designs upon them—often guided in his ideas by the image 
already present 

When enough of these ‘doctored’ collages are completed, he ponders on 
the results He has been working so quickly (almost unconsciously) that 
much of what he sees is already unfamiliar. Strange conjunctions of 
truth and phantasy are the sparking plugs which start up the engine of his 
creativity Often the same collage (or parts of it) from one of the paste- 
ups 1s incorporated in the new pamtings (Another parallel with Verlon. 
Both painters see an ultra-real verity in the printed page ) 

Foldes is a cerebral artist He works from withm Although he ‘uses’ 
the raw material of advertising and popular feature material in illustrated 
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magazines as part of his inspiration, he nevertheless re-gestates it, and then 
devours his own harvest The whole process 1s self-productive. Strange 
methods to adopt to tell the world’s people about their secret malaises— 
but effective 


OYAMADA 


Oyamada is the simplest of the three to discuss. He differs from both 
Verlon and Foldes in that his self-1dentification in his works ıs far greater 
than in the case of the other two artists. Certainly, Verlon sees his own 
reflection ın the skull, but he also sees mankind typified in the last human 
fragment to burn, the last defiant relic of the martyr Foldes, if he sees 
himself ın any of his works, hides from the cliché. Hus ideas are his 
only personal contribution (except for the work itself) Oyamada openly 
admits that the Bird-Woman in his pictures is himself Like Robert 
Graves’ White Goddess, he sees her as a creature of many moods and 
appearances, She can be menacing and malevolent, pathetic and a victim 
She can be self-destructive, a pelican gone mad Throughout her many 
guises, she is pamted harshly, the strokes of the brush wounding her 
plumage, a self-sacrifice for a careless and indifferent society It is this 
society that he turns and rends in the pictures where the Bird-Woman 
is not present When Oyamada paints the rich man eating, he is repeating 
in his*own style Grosz’s fat German at his table while outside the world 
starves In a pamting like ‘Love’, where a monster in a black gown 
lowers over a field of skulls while ın the foreground naked figures perform 
some fearful rite, we are confronted with an evil whose nudity is just as 
dreadful as the psychological probings of Foldes or the frantic pleadings 
of Verlon’s humanism ‘Summer Night’ with its ghostly pair stalking 
abroad ıs equally sinister The gaunt trousered figure with torch and 
fan looms over a stunted female The male’s touch of macabre gaiety, 
the unfolded fan, is repeated in the frivolous Japanese lantern she carries. 

Oyamada’s visions stir us Like Verlon and Foldes, he 1s an accomplished 
artist His colours are like a flarepath to the take-off of our consciences 
His work has gone through many vicissitudes He was once a full- 
flavoured expressionist. Later he became interested in surrealism. 
Throughout, he has been true to his iconoclastic attack upon rotten wood 
During the last war, when others set themselves the task of puffing up 
the nationalism and sabre-rattling of Imperal Japan, Oyamada continued 
to make his lonely way through the alleys behind the military facade, 
attacking corruption and exposing fraud wherever he found ıt. He emerges 
from this tragic period in Japan's history as one of her foremost artists 

Barcelona: Peñiscola 


Homage to Verlon, a poem by J F Hendry, 


will appear in our October number 
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FORUM FEATURE— 
THE LIBERAL REVIVAL IN THE LIGHT OF 
LONG TERM TRENDS 
DUNCAN D LINDSAY* 


POLITICAL prognosis which expected the eventual return to power 
~ of the Liberal Party, even m the dark days of 1950, when Liberals 
themselves had abandoned hope, 1s surely worth attention, now that 
events are beginning to confirm it The view was reached from considera- 
tion of the long-term trends, even the historical trends, m party politics, 
in the context of a scientist’s way of thinking Such an approach led 
to the expectation of a return of the Liberals to power later this century, 
with Britain enjoymg irregular alternations of Liberal and Labour 
governments thereafter, and the Conservative Party contmumg to exist, 
but becoming a dead letter from the practical point of view This is the 
result we should expect if we superimpose the short-term swing of the 
pendulum seen in Britam during the last century or two, on the steady 
trend to the left seen throughout the world over the last few thousand 
years. 

The short-term oscillations of the pendulum are irregular and unpre- 
dictable, governed by local and temporary conditions They are als small 
compared with the long-term trend, which ıs a steady movement to the left 
Let us imagine this entire range of political systems spread out along a 
horizontal line stretching across the page, with right and left having the 
usual significance, the extreme mght-hand side will represent despotic 
autocracy and the extreme left-hand side will represent some development 
from communism At any particular period in history the pendulum will 
be oscillating irregularly, but its movement will be confined within fairly 
narrow lmuits, probably represented by about half an inch of our page 
width The mean position of the pendulum at any period, that is the 
position about which it is oscillating, has moved fairly steadily to the left 
as the centuries have passed For instance, in medieval times power was 
in the autocratic region near the right-hand side of the line, but there 
were some fluctuations between king and nobles. Later, in the nineteenth 
century, we should find our pendulum near the centre of the page, but 
oscillating a little, now between Tory and Whig In the mid-twentieth 
century, we should see the pendulum a bit further to the left, oscillating 
now between a comparatively Liberal-mmded Conservative Party and a 
moderate Labour Party 

The next step is to look at the picture in the late twentieth century, 
when we can expect the pendulum to have moved still further to the left; 
its right-hand limit will probably be just where the Liberal Party stands 
and its left-hand limit will probably be at the position of the left wing 
+ University Lecturer ın Medical Physics Formerly Research Scientist in Industry 


and Aeronautics, and head of Hospital Physics Department MA(Oxon), 
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of the present Labour Party We must face the fact that the left-ward 
trend is likely to be contmued in future centuries and the oscillations 
of the pendulum may one day make the present Labour Party seem 
reactionary. However, we are here concerned with the latter part of the 
twentieth century. At that stage we may expect the Liberal Party to 
represent the right wing of political opmion in Britain, with the Conserva- 
tive Party ceasing to have any significance This was the prognosis, even 
in 1950. 

Now let us look at the fortunes of the Liberal Party as such, during 
the twentieth century. If we were to plot a graph of the number of seats 
occupied by Liberals in each Parliament this century, we would find, of 
course, a decline from supremacy in 1906 to near extinction around 1950 
However, this graph is not a straight lme’ if we draw the best smooth 
curve amongst the array of points, we find that the graph falls steeply 
at first, then more slowly and levels out in the 1950-60 era Now, natural 
fluctuations often take the form of a sine wave, when plotted grapically 
Such a graph does decrease in the way we have noted and then increases 
again in the reverse way. If this happened to the number of Liberal 
seats, we might expect the party to be supreme again by the beginning 
of the twenty-first century. Any party is liable to be asked to form a 
government long before it reaches solitary supremacy—so we may see 
the Liberals in power by, perhaps, 1975 or 1985 We cannot, of course, 
predict the number of seats the Liberals will hold in any year or in any 
particular parliament AH we can predict is the average form of the 
revival, the mean shape of the curve the pomts representing seats in any 
actual parliament will be scattered above and below this smooth curve 
Just as we drew a smooth curve amongst the very scattered points repre- 
senting seats from 1900 to 1960, so we must remember that our smooth 
rismg curve from 1960 to 2010 is merely an average representation of the 
revival there will be quite violent ups and downs superimposed on this 
average curve: sometimes Liberal seat numbers will be well below or 
well above the curve The foothills and intervening valleys have to be 
negotiated on the way to the top 

Looking at the period ’45 to °55, it 1s evident that the curve was then 
flattening out and might be expected to begin turning upwards in a decade 
or so The only real risk was that the curve might touch zero and the 
Liberal organization disband It ıs imteresting to note that the News 
Chronicle, a Liberal paper which was bound to pass through simular 
vicissitudes, did, in fact, surrender. By 1950, although there were millions 
of Liberal-thinking people ın Britain, the most they hoped for was that 
their ideas might provide a good influence in parliament, through the 
medium of a few seats held by Liberals essentially dismterested ın the 
power struggle This, indeed, was a true description of the state of affairs 
at the time: it gained the Liberals an amount of attention out of all 
proportion to their numbers and endowed them with a lasting respect 
which will undoubtedly help to turn that curve upwards, 

A glance at Sweden in 1950 gave further support for the prophecy 
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The Scandinavian countries had already gone further ın the historic trend 
to the left and Sweden had for some time been oscillating in the Liberal- 
Labour part of the spectrum. 

The Liberal return at this stage in history fitted ın singularly well, for 
another reason. They promised self-government to Scotland and to Wales 
This may well be an excellent thing, but it does represent a further 
shrinkage of the power of England, on which the greatness of the British 
Empire was built. This 1s entirely in conformity with the historical trend 
in the latter half of this century, the decline and fall of the British Empire 
Just as ın the Roman case, this involves cession to peripheral races. 
Histozically, this seems bound to happen. The Liberals are the only 
people who have promised to do it Thus the Liberal return to power 
would fit ın very well with this historical trend 

We also see Liberal return to power fitting ın with long-term trends 
in the party’s single-minded support for British entry into the European 
Common Market. Regardless of all the detailed pros and cons argued on 
a short-term basis, the fact is that the world has been grouping into larger 
political and economic units through the ages: there have been, of course, 
minor and local ups and downs over short periods, but the mexorable 
trend is to union. The betting is heavily ın favour of European and 
perhaps Commonwealth union becoming a reality sooner or later. The 
fact that the Liberal Party is the only one which has wholeheartedly 
favoured European union, both from the economic and political points 
of view, suggests that they will be on the scene 

Very few people in the 1950s or even today would agree that the Liberals 
might replace the Conservative Party Most people who hope for Liberal 
revival think in terms of replacement of the Labour Party Indeed, this 
seems to be the official Liberal Party attitude. If so, it is a very old- 
fashioned attitude, revealing a vision of the party ın its nineteenth century 
environment. They will make even faster progress when they make their 
electoral aim the purposeful seduction of progressively minded Conserva- 
tives who cannot bring themselves to vote Labour Our present approach 
emphatically expects Socialism to wax, Conservatism to wane and be 
replaced by Liberalism There existed in the 50s, however, indication 
within the party itself that 1t was, quite unintentionally, preparing to play 
the rôle forecast by this examination of long-term trends. The left wing 
of the party broke away The Megan Lloyd Georges went Labour. The 
organization of the party came firmly into the hands of its historic right 
wing families Perhaps the death of the News Chromcle and the growth 
and strength of the Guardian were yet another confirmation of the trend 

At the end of the 50s, the widening split between the left and right 
wings of the Labour Party gave yet another indication of the shape of 
things to come It is easy to see how this split will worsen during future 
years due to growth of the left wing, while the rump of the right wing 
will jump on to the Liberal wagon as soon as the avalanche sets in This 
process will be simultaneously part of the Liberal revival and part of the 
trend of both parties to the left. The Labour Party which will alternate 
in power with the Liberal Party during the latter part of the century will 
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be the descendants of Bevan, Cousins and Company. Indeed, the latest 
change in the leadership of the Labour Party confirms all this up to the 
hilt The change was unplanned, but we are not looking at human in- 
tentions, we are looking at expectations of actuality, m which mnumerable 
unpredictable factors play thew part 

What of the position ın the early 60s? The number of Liberal seats 
is still rock bottom, but by-elections are providing still more support for 
the prognosis Not only are they showmg a large increase in Liberal 
support, but they clearly indicate, as 1s confirmed by all the public opinion 
polls, that the Liberals are taking two votes from the Conservatives for 
every one they take from Labour Step by relentless step, the expectations 
of those who ignore random short-term fluctuations and look only at the 
long-term trends are being fulfilled. 

Anyone making this approach towards the future of the Liberals ıs very 
little concerned by their extremely low number of seats, for he knows that 
this number ıs completely misleading and ıs no representation of the 
strength of Liberals in this country It ıs due partly to the British electoral 
system which gives a minority party a proportion of seats far less than the 
proportion of votes it gets ın the country In fact, our electoral system, 
as 1s well known, results in the cube law relating number of seats to number 
of votes, so that a small decrease in number of votes leads to a dispro- 
portiomate loss of seats It 1s also true, of course, that it will not need a 
great increase in votes to mcrease the number of seats considerably, durmg 
the later stages of the recovery But the number of Liberal seats 1s 
ridiculously low for another reason Not only is the number of seats far 
less than 1s justified by the number of votes, but the number of votes is 
far less than the number of people who would lke to vote Liberal (a) 
because many have no Liberal candidate to vote for, (b) because many 
fail to vote for the Liberal candidate in cases where they feel he has no 
chance instead they vote for the next best thing with a real chance 

What of the future? There ıs already a great deal of optimustic talk 
of a sensational mcrease in the number of Liberal seats at the next General 
Election, even, according to some political gossips, of the party coming to 
power at the next election! No doubt this loose talk is commg from the 
same people who ridiculed the possibility of revival ın 1950, the people 
who are swayed by the immediate situation Unfortunately, this means 
most people We may, however, be able to make a more sober and correct 
prediction by contmued use of our method The fact is that we should 
expect the number of Liberal seats to rise very gradually at first, then 
more rapidly, then spectacularly as we approach the end of the twentieth 
century If it takes as long for the party to go from the depths to the top, 
as ıt took them to go from the top to the depths, we need not expect 
another Liberal government until 1990 There will, however, be quite 
violent ups and downs superimposed on this picture of the average form 
of the Liberal revival The random fluctuations of short-term nature may 
well make a very big difference to any particular point on the graph, 
such as that at which the next Liberal overall majority occurs We may 
have a strong Liberal government well before 1990 One thing that is 
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reasonably certain is that the next general election will produce a much 
stronger Labour government than ıt would have done without the Liberal 
revival. It is, however, most unlikely that the next Parliament will contain 
any great number of Liberals Fifty would be a most optimistic estrmate 
and ten ıs far more likely This ıs the stage at which the party will have 
to be steadfast and keep in mind the long-term nature of its hopes 
Probably there are enough potential Liberal electors ın the country to 
return a Liberal government by the end af this decade The condition 
on which they vote for the party 1s that their vote will not be wasted. This, 
undoubtedly, ıs the mest important factor ın any election contested, the 
voters must see concret2 prospects and they will have to be educated into 
seeing these prospects spread over a series of elections, not one 

Over-optumism now, will lead to depressing disillusion after the next 
general election, when, ın fact, a few dozen seats will be cause for elation 
Furthermore, the Liberals will have to face the fact that the return to 
the top will not be uphill all the way There will be periods when seat 
numbers actually fall, though these will be only temporary, like the times 
when seat numbers actually rose during the slide to the bottom One 
such temporary setback may well occur at the second general election after 
the uphill climb begins; it will be the source of much scoffing An un- 
fortunate feature of the period durmg which the Liberals are slowly ousting 
the Conservatives will be a succession of Parliaments Jacking a party with 
an overall majority We are in for a period of weak governments There 
may be Liberal Prume Ministers during this phase But there will come a 
day when the Liberals are ın power, with a strong Socialist opposition 
taken from its own left wing, and a negligible Conservative rump exerting 
a purely academic influence at Westminster By that time the nght wing 
of the Labour Party and the left wing of the Conservative Party will have 
climbed on to the Liberal wagon This is the stage at which the high- 
minded ideals of the party are in danger of being submerged by the power 
seekers Nor must we forget that there will be a rising number of far-left 
representatives, whether labelled Communist or something new 

Will there ever be another Conservative government after the present 
one? They may have one more brief day of glory in the seventies when 
the Labour split 1s becoming absolute and the Liberals are not yet fully 
established Yet there seems a chance that Mr Macmillan’s will be the 
last Tory administration with an overall majority ın the House 

It is tempting to speculate on the immediate moves in the shape of 
things to come and to examine their causes However, that 1s exactly 
what we are sworn not to do in this context Let others enjoy themselves 
speculating on the successive moves in the decline of the Tory Party, 
the changes and chances that will bring the left wing of Labour to control 
the party, and the detailed policies that will be concerned in the Liberal 
development Such speculations are no part of the task of a scientist 
who has been trying to interpret the long-term changes Nor is there even 
any suggestion that these changes are desirable They are simply the 
changes that seem probable. 
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VIGNETTE— 
SALVATORE 
A F. ALINGTON 


F you stroll along the Foro Italico with the Porto Grande on your left, 

Í you are reasonably certain to find Salvatore He will be painting his 
boat or mending its sail at the far end by the little jetty, against a 

background of tankers, tugs, wherries, motor-boats, coasters tied up m 
the narrow channel dividing the island of Ortygia from the mainland of 
Syracuse If he ıs not there, one of the oak-faced rogues hanging around 
and spitting into the harbour will know where he 1s and, for a consideration, 
will ferret him out for you 

Not that Salvatore is really a rogue In appearance and conversation 
he 1s on the near-heroic scale He will recount a Rabelaisian incident with 
shrugging understatement, or describe his war service with a modest 
depreciation of his Autolycusan gets He makes ıt clear that he has always 
been gigantically sinned against Besides, he has the bearing of one of 
Garibaldi’s most trusted old Red-Shirts, except for a lack of beard He 
1s robust, and the leather belt round his middle is let out only a hole or 
two He is muscular and holds his years with freestanding dignity He 
has a bush of steely hair, wrinkles scratched all over his face, and gentle 
eyes which dream ın a solitude of their own 

His boat is his pride It ıs milk-white, striped vividly and patriotically 
in red and green below the gunwale The sail ıs rust-coloured, and it gives 
a cheerful fiap occasionally as you tack across the Porto Grande towards 
the mouth of the River Anapo For Salvatore 1s the guide to the river 
and the pool of Ciane, where, as you know, Pluto vanished with Proserpine 
and his chariot and four black horses into the Underworld Salvatore has 
taken river, pool, along with Pluto, Proserpme, chariot and horses, under 
his genial, calculating wing You really can’t get there without him 

As you cross the empty harbour Salvatore’s sail is reflected ın the lively 
sea-water The sky is April blue and you shiver in the sunlight, for the 
Syracusan wind, from whatever quarter, 1s rumbustious and chill Behind 
you to the north rise the white buildings of modern Syracuse, pale in the 
sunshine To the north again you can make out the vast auditorium of 
the Greek theatre, and further east the jutting shoulder of rocky Epipolae, 
where Syracusans and Athenians battled and built walls against each other 
four hundred and odd years BC Here the Athenian general, Demosthenes, 
led a moonlight attack against the besieged city But ın the confusion the 
Athemans could not tell friend from foe, gave away their password, and 
the Syracusans unsportingly but sensibly made good use of it So 
Demosthenes and his men were swept down the precipitous flanks of 
Epipolae and many perished In front of you and to the south the land 
is flat, with hazy distant hills The mouth of the Anapo is hidden among 
trees 

You are sailing over the bones of the Athenian invaders They were 
trapped, almost foodless, on board ship or around the harbour, and made 
a last desperate attempt to fight their way out to the open sea The entrance 
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to the Porto Grande was blocked, and two hundred Athenian and Syracusan 
ships rammed each other Soldiers and sailors aboard fought hand to 
hand, while the people in the city and the Athenians ashore watched as 
in a football arena ‘The Athemans gave Later, they tried to retreat 
inland and were all butchered or captured It was the beginning of the 
end for Athens 

Salvatore is not interested in anyone’s bones He smokes your cigarettes, 
has a pull from your Chianti bottle, chats, smgs He 1s your friend in a 
moment; but he puts you at your ease, not vice versa And there is never 
a moment’s doubt who is to hog the limelight As the boat approaches 
the Anapo he becomes the effective man of action. The sails come down 
and are folded away, the mast comes down, and the oars come out Once 
in the river he brings the boat alongside and neatly stows away mast and 
sails on the bank 

Now we are to se him rowing Salvatore is proud of his rowing His 
hairy arms and chest are exposed to sun and breeze and you go spanking 
up the river The mevitable, half-naked, sunburned children appear and 
toss Jemons into the boat, m return for which they expect soldi. You 
oblige Salvatore shouts cheerfully to them and they shout cheerfully back 
They are clearly comparmg impressions of this particular boat-load of 
suckers But you hardly care and throw out more soldi 

Soon the Anapo becomes too narrow for a pair of oars But the*blades 
catch in the vegetation by the banks and so propel you forward, or else 
Salvatore uses one oar as a punt pole The mud by the banks gurgles and 
belches sinister irridescent bubbles. The river winds, the brilhant sky 1s 
straitened, and you are suddenly walled in by papyrus. 

Yes, papyrus You are apt to forget that Sicily 1s sub-tropical—and 
that the blood of Arabs flows in the vems of Sicilians There 1s nowhere 
else in Europe, apparenily, where papyrus grows naturally, except Syracuse 
It flourishes along the Anapo and in the Fountain of Arethusa on Ortygia 
Nobody knows who first planted 1t here, the Arabs are the most likely 
guess At any rate, here it is, springing strong and high from the mud 
of the Anapo, like taller, thicker, tougher reeds 

Salvatore ships his oars and lets the boat glide to a standstill alongside 
the bank Out of his trouser pocket comes a clasp-knife He carefully 
selects a blade of papyrus and cuts ıt off about a foot from the water—and 
you suddenly get a whiff of fresh river smell, reminding you of English 
streams. This, he explaims ın his mixture of semi-posh Italian and tourist 
English, ıs Papyrus The ancient Egyptians and others used ıt as wrting- 
paper (You are patient Salvatore must be allowed to do hus stuff in 
his own way) They used only the female plant of the papyrus, the male 
was too tough and fibrous. You can always tell the female plant by its 
elegant, feathery top This instruction gives him the opportunity for rakish 
asides, accompamed by monumental winks 

The demonstration continues He cuts off a foot length of his papyrus 
and tosses the remaining five feet away. It drifts slowly downstream. He 
peels off the green skin with his knife, and ıt comes away easily in strips 
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revealing a stump of jucy white flesh about an inch thick He cuts this 
flesh into thin white strips and then deftly inter-weaves them, woof and 
warp When, he explains with much mime, layers of such platted squares 
of papyrus are soaked ın water and laid under a sufficient weight for 
sufficient tme, warp and woof will blend together to provide a smooth, 
tough surface He presents the square foot of woven papyrus to one of 
the ladies with a bow As consolation prizes he makes a papyrus rosette 
for the other lady and a papyrus walking-stick for the male member of 
his crew, presenting them with bows 

He is in no mood to contmue the voyage upstream yet He accepts 
your sandwiches, your Chianti, your cigarettes, and hes back, hands behind 
his head, puffing It ıs warm and windless The sweet stream flows softly 
You are fantastically enclosed between water, sky and papyrus 

Presently Salvatore sits up and embarks on his saga of the Scandinavian 
woman Helga visited Syracuse two summers ago ın search of a fortnight’s 
peace She found Salvatore Syracusan moonlight, it seems, was the 
undoing of Helga, as of Demosthenes At Christmas she sends Salvatore 
highly expensive shirts He gives a huge shrug We go on now, no? 

Are all Salvatore’s clients entertained at this same spot with this saga? 

We go on now, yes To the pool of Ciane. Later, we come to a bend, 
a widening of the river, an opening out of the banks, a sight of olive trees, 
and Salvatore points to a spring bubbling up ın muid-stream Here at last 1s 
the place where Pluto struck the ground with his trident and plunged 
with captive Proserpine into the Underworld Here, one of Proserpme’s 
nymphs wept so outrageously at the loss of her mistress that this pool, if 
not the whole river, was the result Here, Proserpine’s mother, Ceres, 
searching the wide world for her daughter, saw her child’s girdle floating 
on the waters and knew the first moment of hope And it’s all a bit dis- 
appomting ‘This 1s too kindly, too unspectacular a setting for plunging 
chariots and weeping nymphs It seems more suited to the sanctuary 
where a festival to celebrate the defeat of winter and the triumph of spring 
was held for centuries 

On the way back Salvatore gives his rowing imitations. (Another 
routine?) There 1s the Oxfordo-Cambrigg style, very upright, precise and 
correct. There 1s the French style, flamboyant, with much expostulatory 
chat. And there is the gondolier’s style, standing, facing forward, short 
staccato strokes and a leaning dignity. You are genuinely amused, and he 
1s genuinely pleased 

The mast and sail have been taken aboard, but the wind has dropped, 
so Salvatore cheerfully rows the two miles back across the Porto Grande 
His own style is full and sweeping, and the sweat drips down. From time 
to time he stands and rows facmg forwards He never rests. He is a 
Hercules Occasionally he sings, or discourses on the futility of war, the 
viciousness of Fascism, or the devilry of his grandson 

It 1s late afternoon The evening chill is drifting across the harbour 
Syracuse 1s golden Clouds edged with pink puff above the horizon The 
Fortina bulges out from one end of the Foro Italico. Beside it is the 
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Fountain of Arethusa, famous for its grey mullet, tourist-fed ducks and 
papyrus, where, according to Strabo, the River Alpheus comes to the 
surface after flowmg underground from the Peloponnesus, and where 
Nelson actually watered his ships before the battle of the Nile 

Salvatore brings his boat alongside the little jetty with a skilled flourish 
The relationship is now in a moment tumbled upside-down The guide, 
philosopher and friend, the entertaimer, the leader has vanished Salvatore 
is now the hired boatman, and you are the wealthy English milord It 
is a depressing and embarrassing change. You feel ashamed suddenly 

You thank him over-warmly You pay him over-generously You shake 
his hand over-heartily You exchange ‘Sera’s’ and ‘A rivederci’s’, turn 
your backs and walk briskly and silently back to your hotel You are in 
need of several drinks 
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LAND TENURE AND AMALGAMATIONS 
PAUL DERRICK 


F Commodity Commissions were to be established for most major farm 
products, 1t would not necessarily mean that they would have to handle 
large quantities of produce physically They would have to exercise 

effective control over imports and hold some stocks; but they would be 
able to license companies established in the trade to undertake the buying 
and selling The experience of the Milk Marketmng Board, the British 
Sugar Corporation, the Egg Marketing Board and other producers’ boards 
or public agencies indicates the kind of way in which Commodity Com- 
mussions might be organized The vital thing is that they should be under 
effective public control and should be in a position to fix the price of both 
home-produced and imported food at a level agreed at an annual price 
review 

It would, of course, be vitally important that the creation of new agencies 

should not increase the cost of the distribution of food which 1s already far 
too high The huge gap between the price paid to the farmer and that 
paid by the housewife 1s largely responsible for the high cost of living; and 
the need for greater efficiency mm distribution 1s much clearer than the 
need for greater efficiency ın farming 

There are many ways ın which the gap between the price paid to the 

farmer or the grower and that charged by the greengrocer or other retailer 
can be reduced Some of them were described in an article ın the Grower 
by Lord Stonham on February 16, which summarized the proposals of the 
Socialist Agricultural Society for horticultural marketing and suggested 
that this was a field in which we could Jearn from continental experience 

Again a great deal could be done to encourage co-operative marketing; 

and it would help if Co-operative Societies did not have to pay profits tax 
at the same rate as compamies run for the profit of private shareholders 
In this context 1t would be useful to encourage other distributors to organize 
themselves on a co-operative or mutual basis 
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For instance a company engaged in food distribution might pay but a 
Inmited return on its capital and return its surplus earnings to suppliers 
like an agricultural marketing society Or such a company might distribute 
its surplus earnings to its customers like a purchasmg society, or divide 
them between suppliers and purchasers as with the Geneva milk supply 
Companies engaged in distribution would be encouraged to make such 
a change if ıt enabled them to pay profits tax at two-thirds the rate of other 
companies 

In this connection it is a little odd that the Fatstock Marketing Corpora- 
tion—now FMC Limited—should be run for the profit of shareholders 
hike any other company instead of being run ın the interests of producers 
like an agricultural marketing co-operative After all, the Fatstock 
Marketing Corporation was formed by the NFU, which represents the 
interests of farmers It may be that if its tax liability was reduced if it 
was reorganized on a mutual basis, the NFU would be happy to make 
the change 

There 1s also the question of the profits of Ranks, ICI, Unilever, Fisons, 
Unigate, Spillers and other big companies who supply farmers with feed 
or fertilizers or buy trom them on a large scale If these big companies 
were organized on a mutual basis they would be able to return part of their 
profits to suppliers; but sooner or later it ıs hkely to be necessary to 
mutualize all companies ın order to prevent incomes rising faster than 
output in an expanding economy, especially in proportion as the cost of 
living increases 

If the distribution of farm produce were generally organized either by 
co-operatives, as in Denmark, or on a mutual basis, it would clearly do 
much to reduce the costs of distribution The Commodity Commissions 
would be primarily concerned, however, not with the cost of distribution 
but with the price paid to the home farmer and the price paid for imported 
food And the great problem here is that prices which will give the large 
farmer on good land a very comfortable living may often be insufficient to 
enable the small farmer to make ends meet 

One consequence of this is that an increasing number of small farmers 
are having to sell up to their larger neighbours, ın spite of the direct grants 
and other assistance given to small farmers This ıs undoubtedly a process 
which should continue, but continue ın a more orderly fashion and with 
less hardship But it is also a process which could easily be carried too far 

It is true that the large mechanized farmer is more efficient than the 
small farmer in that his output per head ıs higher But the small or medium 
sized farmer may often produce more per acre The medium size farmer 
is better able to utilize machinery and maintain proper rotations than the 
man with a very small holding, but we must remember that large scale 
mechanized farming has resulted in many countries in widespread erosion 
and low yields per acre The food produced by these methods may be 
cheap, but it 1s not good husbandry 

While the process of amalgamation should, therefore, be encouraged, 
something should also be done to help the small farmer compete with the 
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large one The obvious way of doing this would be to impose some kind 
of Farm Development Charge or Farm Betterment Levy on the good farm 
land where the larger farms are very often to be found. 

The general principle should be that farm land should not be held 
freehold but subject to payment of such a ‘Betterment Levy’ or charge 
to the public authorities The occupiers of farms would not buy land 
freehold but would hold a ‘Tenant Right’ subject to the payment of a 
charge or ‘Betterment Levy’ to the public authorities, just as farmers under 
the Evesham Custom and the Scottish feu system hold a “Tenant Right’ 
subject to the payment of a ‘Quit Rent’ The holder of such a Tenant 
Right would have just the same security as the freeholder and just the same 
incentive to improve, but he would hold his land subject to the payment 
of a charge to the public authorities 

This charge would m no circumstances be increased as a result of 
improvements by the farmer to his holding; but ıt would be increased if 
the farm land was sold for building development. In this way land that 
was developed would be less likely to fetch fantastic prices; and the increase 
in site values resulting from the development of a community would accrue 
to the community. It was, perhaps, a pity that the 1947 Town and Country 
Planning Act accepted the proposal of the Utwhatt Committee for a once 
for all Development Charge on land actually developed but ignored the 
Commuttee’s much more useful recommendation that all land likely to be 
affected by development should be subject to an annual ‘Betterment Levy’ 
This was simply another way of saying that land should not be held 
freehold but subject to the payment of a charge to the public authorities 

Such a betterment levy or charge could be imposed by local councils 
on good farm land; and the charge might vary with the size of the holding 
as well as with the quality of the land Other measures might also be 
taken to help the smaller farmer For instance a modified form of Schedule 
B mcome tax might be restored, and in addition direct grants and other 
forms of assistance could be increased 

The small farmer needs to be helped because he is responsible for 
producing so large a part of our food supplies, and also because we need 
to do everything possible to increase output per acre and production in 
the country as a whole if we are to survive as a nation As the world 
becomes industrialized we are going to find it harder and harder to export 
manufacture in exchange for food, and as economic equality mcreases 
and the effective demand for food increases, the terms of trade will move 
against us. 

If amalgamations are carried too far and too many small farmers leave 
the land, production of food in Britain will decline and more will have 
to be imported During the next few centuries it will become clearer that 
Disraeli was right in 1846 when he said that the continent would not 
suffer England to become the workshop of the world; and if we have to 
produce, say, three-quarters of the food we require, instead of half, we will 
need the marginal land and the hill farms But having said this ıt is also 
true that many holdings are far too small to get the best out of the land, 
let alone increase output per head. 
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One of the difficulties here ıs that farmers ın this and other countries 
are Only too apt to divide their holdings among thew families And if 
the number of holdings 1s to be reduced and their size increased, the present 
tendency is for the more prosperous small holders to become little capitalists 
and for the less prosperous ones to become labourers or to go into mdustry 
and earn much more money 

Most small holders value their dependence and are not attracted by 
the idea of becoming labourers on the holding of one of their neighbours 
But if a farm is large enough to require the work of several people ıt 1s 
not possible for all of them to retain full independence 

It ıs, of course, possible for small holders to share machinery ın various 
ways and to co-operate for buying supplies and ın marketing, and all forms 
of co-operative organization among small farmers should be encouraged 
But ıt ıs also possible for men to be associated in running a farm in some 
way other than the employment of one man by another 

An article in the New Statesman on February 15 referred to the possibility 
of co-operative farming, and there have been a considerable number of 
experments of this kind since Robert Owen’s co-operative farms at 
Orbiston and Queenwood But ıt is not easy for a farm to be run by an 
elected committee of all those working on it and community experiments 
have often ended in failure 

There are, however, other forms of association Unfortunately the 
Partnerships Act of 1890 says nothing about how the earnings of a partner- 
ship should be distributed, and it ıs common for one partner to put up the 
greater part of the capital and for earnings to be distributed, as in a 
company, in proportion to capital contributed 

But there are other forms of partnership It is quite legal for partners 
to accept a limited return on capital contributed to a jomt enterprise and 
for each partner to share m surplus earnings in proportion to work con- 
tributed Such a partnership differs fundamentally from the more usual 
kind 

It would probably be useful to make some radical changes in the Limited 
Partnership Act of 1907 and to make Limited Partnerships corporate bodies 
paying but a limited return on capital and distributing surplus earnings 
among members in proportion to work contributed In the event of 
earnings being ploughed back by such Limited Partnerships, stock could 
be issued to partners, and voting could normally be in proportion to 
capital contributed but with some lumitations 

If such changes ın the law were made and if Limited Partnerships and 
Co-operatives paid profits tax at a lower rate than private companies, 
many small farmers might be encouraged to get together and amalgamate 
their holdings by forming a Lumited Partnership 

The prospect of association in a Lunited Partnership would be much 
more attractive to many of the smaller farmers than working as a labourer 
for a large farmer As associates they would not have complete indepen- 
dence, but they would be responsible producers and not hired hands, 
agents and not mstruments of production And this could make a great 
difference in encouraging amalgamations 
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HISTORIOGRAPHY— 
STUDIES IN MEDIEVAL LIFE AND THOUGHT 
G P. GOOCH, OM 


T was a gracious thought ım the wide circles of Professor Knowles’ 
pupils and readers to commemorate the termination of his tenure of 
the Cambridge Chair of History by arranging for the publication of a 

collection of a dozen of his articles and lectures *The author of the masterly 
survey of the English Monasteries touches nothing that he does not adorn 
No living British historian rivals him in his acquaintance with the men 
and ideas of the Middle Ages, and no one possesses more complete know- 
ledge of the latest scholarship Dr Pantin’s biographical mtroduction 1s 
worthy of the collective enterprise 

By far the most important exhibit in this ireasure-house 1s the Inaugural 

Lecture, delivered in 1954, entitled The Historian and Character It 18 
a memorable performance and deserves not only careful reading but re- 
reading Every historian should be a close observer of human nature, 
and the wider his contacts the better The Professor, like all other 
historians who have not mistaken their vocation, could agree with Ranke’s 
memorable dictum that the writing of history 1s a matter of conscience 
But how much of the moral and political factors has he to introduce into 
bis work? George Trevelyan, in his well-known lecture on bias, declared 
that the only prejudice to which he had to confess was a bias in favour 
of good and in disapproval of evil Professor Knowles ranges over vast 
spaces of history and crowds his stage with celebrated names of actors and 
recorders He declares that ‘the whole concept of the historian as a judge 
in a trial 1s radically false the hıstonan does not apportion guilt’ 
His task ıs to discover the truth and the whole truth so far as he can 
about individuals, situations, and the problems which arise in every 
community, large and small The Professor presents two great historians 
who, as we should now in our cooler age generally agree, went outside 
their proper sphere Motley could see in Philip II nothing but the in- 
carnation of evil Mommsen, an even greater scholar, described Julius 
Cesar as the perfect man Lord Acton is criticized as too much of a 
moralist to be our model, though no one can fail to be impressed and 
stimulated by his lofty standards and his complete indifference in forming 
his judgement as to whether or not the simmer was a member of his own 
church or country 

The time is long passed when, as with Froude, the mere mention of the 

Roman Church created an atmosphere of suspicion and depreciation Dr 
Knowles 1s not only a Roman Catholic but a priest deeply conscious of 
the privileges of his membership, but there is in this volume no trace of 
partisanship One of the most arresting items in the volume is his detailed 
analysis of the merits and failings of Cardmal Gasquet’s well-known 
volumes on the dissolution of the English monasteries Iam old enough to 
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remember the appearance of this illuminating picture of monastic life at 
the moment that Henry VIII and Thomas Cromwell laid their hands 
upon the monastic lands Gasquet, it 1s pomted out, was an amateur 
with no adequate academic training, a man, burning with the desire to 
tell the story of a great crime and to challenge the verdict of Froude and 
many other Protestant champions The article might have been written 
by a scholarly Protestant who knew his subject, for praise and blame are 
meted out with complete impartiality Gasquet’s supreme achievement 
was to collect a mass of new materia] which other scholars could utilize 
more critically 

How ecclesiastical history should be written ıs explamed ın one of the 
most striking chapters in this volume Dom Mabillon ranks with Bossuet 
and Fénélon, Molière and Racime among the intellectual glories of the 
Grand Siécle We was introduced io the monarch by Bossuet himself 
as the most learned man m his kingdom The seventeenth century was the 
age of massive collections of material, just as the eighteenth was the era 
of majestic narratives The Benedictines of St Maur occupy an honoured 
place among the fathers of modern historiography, and Mabillon stands 
at ther head Many noble characters meet us ın Dr Knowles’ richly 
furnished portrait-gallery, but perhaps none goes so straight to our heart 
He was as modest as he was erudite and there was no lmit to his 
kindliness Huis editions of St Augustine and St Bernard were an advance 
on any collections of material which had yet appeared Huis history of 
the Benedictine Order opened a new chapter in ecclesiastical historio- 
graphy More mmportant in the field of pioneering was his De Re 
Diplomatica, published ım 1681, ın which he not only defended his editorial 
record but lay down rules for the aid of other scholars ın judging the 
value of manuscript materal What we now call Quellenkritik 1s the 
child of the seventeenth century and Mabillon ıs its principal creator 
‘A judge,’ wrote Mabillon, ‘is a public functionary appointed to give 
everyone his due Such ıs also the function of the historian, to whom, 
on behalf of the rest of the world, is committed the examination of past 
actions For all cannot make this inquest for themselves, the rest must 
accept his judgement, he is therefore guilty of deception unless he has 
a candour of mind which prompts him to say frankly and openly what 
he knows to be true If he is honest, therefore, he must present as 
certain, things certain, as false, things false, and as doubtful, things doubtful, 
he must not seek to hide facts that tell for or against either party to an 
issue Piety and truth must never be considered as separable, for honest 
and genuine piety will never come into conflict with truth’ Forgeries 
were numerous, sometimes deliberate, and sometimes accepted through 
sheer ignorance The most famous of ecclesiastical forgeries was the 
Donation of Constante, and its detection by Lorenzo Valla was a mile- 
stone on the road to the modern mind 

Dr Knowles is as interested ın the mdividual human actors as in the 
drama itself There are some vivid portraits in which famous men come 
to life Among them is Archbishop Becket, who is described as a singularly 
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complex personality The most dramatic pages in this volume describe 
the slow murder of the great champion of ecclesiastical authonity Of 
equal prominence ıs the picture of St Bernard, perhaps the most majestic 
of medieval saints and a man who ın his time played many parts, both 
as a thinker and a man of action Can we ever grow tired of the story 
of the epic struggle between Bernard and Abelard, who seems so close 
to us not merely as the lover of Heloise but also by his fearless determina- 
tion to strike out his own path through the maze of scholasticism? The 
author is equally illumimating on the Annals of Cluny and its unique 
position as a model and mother of many monasteries Here again it is 
not roses all the way, for we are reminded that high ideals are often 
difficult and even impossible to mamtain The chapter entitled Monastic 
Buildings in England enables us to realize in minute detail the buildings 
and the amenities of a great monastery, reminding us that it was a little 
world in itself Dr Knowles has written so much about the activities of 
the English monasteries that ıt must have been a labour of love to recon- 
struct the institution which for five centuries played a part of unique 
significance ın the religious, social and cultural Lfe of our country 

The last and by far the longest item ın this volume describes the life 
and writings of Dom Cuthbert Butler, Abbot of Downside The pages 
glow with affection and gratitude The importance of the great teacher and 
writer 1s brought home to every reader ‘There can be little doubt ‘that he 
will be long remembered as the most remarkable English Benedictine scholar 
and historian of his time’ The first of the two chapters contains a memoir 
of the Irish Catholic who entered Downside as a student and returned 
to it later as the Abbot of the monastery In 1896 he entered a house 
opened by Downside ın Cambridge of which he was the head for eight 
happy years He was the first Catholic priest to receive a research degree at 
Cambridge, he also pursued his studies and made acquaintance with the 
Anglican theological scholars of that shrme of learnmg Butler was not 
merely a scholar, for among his many activities was that of defending the 
Christian faith among the many open-air platforms near the Marble Arch 
in London No leading Catholic of his time can have had a wider ım- 
fluence on students and on the general public 

A second and shorter chapter surveys the studies which filled Butler’s 
long hfe A monk himself, he was particularly interested in monastic 
lustory, his most authoritative work is on Benedictine Monasticism 
Scarcely Jess substantial was his survey of western mysticism But his 
interest ın the recent development of Catholicism in England was no less 
than in Christian origins and medieval lfe The two chief works of 
his later life were lus biography of Bishop Ullathorn and his narrative of 
the first Vatican Council, which presents that epoc-making gathering in 
a much more favourable light than that adopted by such critics as Dollinger, 
Gladstone and Acton Readers of the hundred pages devoted to him will 
realize, many of them for the first time, that he deserves a place beside 
the better known figures of Wiseman and Newman, Manning and Vaughan 
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WALTER PERCIVAL 


When we turn to the orators of the French Revolution we are almost over- 
whelmed with quotations from and allusions to classical history Already ın 1790 
Mirabeau imitated Scipio, who, when accused of violating the letter of the law, 
claimed that national security came first Shortly afterwards, as Mirabeau was 
returning to the tribune from which speakers addressed the Assembly, a deputy 
called out ‘Beware, Mirabeau! Yesterday at the Capitol, today at the Tarpeian 
Rock” 

The eminent authority Sagnac, Professor of the History of the French Revolution 
at the Sorbonne, calls the Girondins ‘orators saturated with the classics, great 
admurers of Demosthenes, of Cicero and of Plutarch’ 

This admiration and imitation of classic orators was by no means confined to 
the Girondins In 1793 and 1794, speeches of the Montagnards also were full of 
examples from the history of Greece and Rome, as we shall show in a moment 
In the little volume entitled The Crimes of Robespierre and of his Principal Accom- 
plices, published by Des Essarts ın 1802, we are informed of Robespierre’s practice 
in the art of oratory ‘Robespierre, in the Constituent Assembly, was a timid 
deputy, who always trembled as he approached the tribune, and pronounced only 
unconnected phrases revealing his ignorance and bad taste, and he almost always 
left the tribune amidst the laughter raised by his kind of idiocy What efforts 
he mugt have made! One of his friends having expressed his surprise that he no 
longer showed himself at the tribune, he replied ‘I am doing like Demosthenes, 
I am practising speaking’ Indeed, his silence was very long, and when, towards 
the end of the session of the Constituent Assembly, he came again to the tribune, 
ıt was evident that there had been a change in him which surprised hus friends 
and pleased them as much as it astonished his adversaries’ 

Some of the speeches made to the Convention by Robespierre a few weeks 
before the tragic events of Thermidor were partly sermon, partly history lesson 
In the session of 18 Floréal he made on behalf of the Committee of Public Safety 
a report on the connection between religious and moral ideas with republican 
principles, and on national festivals, from which we take the following extract 
‘If the principles which I have up to this pomt developed are mistakes, I am at 
least mistaken ın common with all that the world reveres let us consider here 
the lessons of history Notice, I pray you, how men who have influenced the 
destiny of states, were driven towards the one or the other of the two opposed 
systems by their personal character and by the very nature of their political views 
Do you see with what skilled art Caesar, pleading ın the Roman Senate ın favour 
of the accomplices of Catiline, wanders into a digression against the dogma of the 
immortality of the soul? So greatly did these ideas appear to him those likely to 
extinguish in the heart of the judges the energy of virtue, so greatly did the cause of 
the crime appear to him bound up with atheism Cicero, on. the contrary, invoked 
against the traitors both the sword of the laws and the thunderbolts of the gods 
Socrates as he dies converses with his friends about the immortality of the soul. 
Leonidas at Thermopylae, supping with his companions in arms, at the moment of 
carrying out the most heroic plan that human virtue has ever conceived, invites 
them for the morrow to another banquet ın a new life It is a long way from 
Socrates to Chaumette, and from Leonidas to Père Duchéne A great man, a real 
hero, esteems himself too much to take pleasure ın the idea of his annihilation 
A scoundrel despicable ın his own eyes and horrible in those of others feels 
that Nature can give him no finer present than utter destruction. 
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‘Cato did not hesitate between Epicurus and Zeno Brutus, and the illustrious 
conspirators who shared his dangers and his glory, also belonged to this sublime 
sect of the Stoics, which had such lofty ideas of the digmity of man, which so 
enthusiastically pursued virtue and pushed to extremes nothing but heroism. 
Stoicism gave birth to the emulators of Brutus and Cato right up to the dreadful 
centuries which followed the loss of Roman liberty Stoicism saved the honour of 
human nature degraded by the vices of the successors of Caesar and above all by 
the patience of peoples : 

Other members of the Committee of Public Safety whose heads were full of 
classic memories and examples were Billaud-Varenne, Barrère and Saint-Just 
The latter, indeed, sometimes speaks as 1f he were addressing not the Convention, 
but the Roman Senate ‘If you do all these things. you will save the fatherland; 
do not expect any other reward than immortality I know that those who have 
tried to do good have often perished Codrus died, thrown into an abyss, Lycurgus 
had an eye put out by the scoundrels of Sparta who were opposed to his severe 
laws, and he died in exile Phocion and Socrates drank the hemlock, Athens was 
even crowned with flowers on that day Never mind, they had done good, if it 
was lost for their country, it was not hidden from the Divinity . 

‘All offices were filled with the creatures of intrigue, much more occupied in 
making the parties trrumph than the cause of the people If the chiefs of the 
factions spoke, they were obeyed they were veritable monarchs whose influence 
was personal The aristocracy calls their destruction an act of tyranny Brutus 
and Cassius also were accused of tyranny, for having slain Caesar They were 
accused by Antony Where are they, the Antonies who deplore Hébert who wished 
to cut the throats of the national convention and the patriots, who deplore Danton 
who did everything against liberty? Destruction to those who would undertake 
the defence of the conspirators!’ 

It was Barrére who reported to the Convention on the plans for the new Military 
School, and who included the following passage ‘The School of Mars will be a 
soil made fertile by liberty, there will sprmg from it numerous defenders, brave 
soldiers and skilled officers, ıt ıs from this sterile soil that by striking with the foot, 
as in the fable, we shall raise armed, disciplined battalions, instructed in the art 
of war 

‘Where did Cincinnatus come from, if ıt ıs not from the plough, like the pupils 
whom we are going to educate? Thus free peoples always attached great value to 
the teaching of the art of war to the countryman, not like the kings of Europe 

‘What did the ancients not do to give all the perfection possible to the terrible 
art which has become necessary for the defence of liberty? At Athens and Sparta, 
schools for warriors, jousts, races and national rewards, in Rome, the arena and 
the field of Mars It was from these primary schools of heroism that were seen to 
come so many great men, whose actions excite today our admuration and our 
example 

‘Who produced Themistocles, Aristides, Tımoleon, and Epamimondas among 
the Greeks, if it was not the national teachers of tactics and the public games? 

‘What made Scipio, Marcellus and the best patriots among the Romans, 1f it 1s 
not teaching in the art of war and warlike spectacles? ? 

Billaud-Varenne made to the Convention a report on A Means of Provisional 
and Revolutionary Government and brought in classic examples to help lum 
“How did Lycurgus assure the liberty of his country? By a religious and sustamned 
observance of its laws for an indefinite time What did the tyrant Pisistratus do 
to usurp the supreme authority? He took care, from the beginning, to prevent 
the constitution of Solon from being established, by encouraging the Athenians 
to derogate from it daily 3 
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After the overthrow of Robespierre, the Convention heard the report of Courtois 
in the name of the commussion charged with the examination of the papers found 
in the house of Robespierre and his accomplices On no less than 34 of the 99 
pages of this report are to be found examples or quotations from the history of 
Greek and Roman tyrants and revolutions The report has an epigraph taken 
from chapter 74 of the Annals of Tacitus, with a French translation of which 
the English rendering is as follows. ‘From the depths of poverty and darkness, 
this ıntrıguer dreaded by the most illustrious citizens, powerful, abhorred by all 
set the example by which so many scoundrels, poor and despised, became rich 
and dreadful, slew others and ended by bemg slain themselves Though liberty 
seemed to be dying, there yet remained traces of it.’ A passage from the life of 
Caligula, by Suetonius, ıs used by Courtois to draw a close comparison between 
the fatal list of deputies doomed for trial by the Revolutionary Tribunal and the 
lists of proscription drawn up by the Roman tyrant and his associates Courtois 
goes on to compare Robespierre ın turn with Demosthenes for his oratory and 
for his cruelty with Sulla, Marius, and Nero, but finds most resemblance with 
Domitian, quoting from Sallust to say he ‘has not one of his members which has 
not taken part in some crime or in some shameful action His tongue 1s consecrated 
to lying, his hands to assassination, and his feet to flight!’ 

When. Paris under the Terror bore such resemblance to Rome under Nero or 
Caligula, when members of the Convention spoke as if they were addressing the 
Roman Senate, need we be surprised to find that some men and women identified 
themselves with the heroes of ancient times? Before her execution for the murder 
of Marat, Charlotte Corday wrote “They will rejoice to see me enjoying my rest 
im the Elysian Fields with Brutus and some ancients’. 

Joachim Vilate 1s a good example of those young men who ın the French Revo- 
lution lived over again the history of Greece and Rome. In his Secret Causes of the 
Revolution of 9 to 10 Thermidor he tells us ‘I spent my youth in study. The history 
of the nations which have appeared on the earth, and which exist no longer except. 
1n 1ts immortal pages, taught me early in life the cause of the rise and fall of empires. 
My imagination was set on fire by those Greeks so famous for therr love of liberty. 
It was filled with astonishment by the aspect of Rome Everywhere J saw the 
peoples under the yoke of tyranny and always the prey of a few ambitious hypo- 
crites stained with the blood of men and despoulers of the riches of the earth’ 
Vilate came to Paris, where he became a member of the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
and he so completely identified himself with an ancient hero of liberty that he. 
assumed the illustrious name of Sempronius Gracchus Barrère introduced him 
to Robespierre ‘Sempromus Gracchus one of us” exclaimed Robespierre, ‘Have 
you not read the treatise De officus? The aristocrat Cicero, in order to make the. 
project of the two Gracchi odious, exalted the virtues of the father and treated the 
sons as seditious’ Gracchus goes on immediately to say ‘The idea of the agrarian 
system, that was the rapid flash which came from this scene to hght me in the 
darkness The perfect identity of the Committee of Public Safety with the 
decemvirs of Rome ıs demonstrated both by the passage of the Esprit des Lots 
(which he has already quoted from Montesquieu) and by the momentary tyranny 
beneath which all France has lain moaning .. . This decemvirate, under the pretext 
of regenerating the morals of the French people, had really concerved the monstrous. 
idea of putting into effect the Agrarian Law They had before their eyes the example 
of the young Gracchi, who became victims of their inexperience’. 

Another enthusiast for republican liberty, equality and fraternity took the name 
of Gracchus ‘This was Francois Noel Babeuf, who has ever since been famous. 
as Gracchus Babeuf. One of his fellow-conspirators, Buonarroti, tells us in 
Babeuf’s Conspiracy for Equality that Babeuf had adopted the Gracchi for the 
models of his conduct. In November, 1795 Babeuf wrote ‘What is the French. 
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Revolution? A war declared between the patricians and the plebeians, between 
the rich and the poor’ There 1s no doubt that that fear of a vague Agrarian Law, 
in other words, of the distribution of some or all of the land among the people, 
was one of the causes that led to the overthrow of Robespierre and to the Thermi- 
dorean. reaction 

From many contemporaries who wrote ın the same vem I choose to quote Des 
Essarts In his chapter on the crimes of Saint-Just he says ‘The Agrarian Law 
was visibly the aim of his system’ 

Under the Directory, imitation of Rome extended even to official costume. a 
blue toga witb purple bands was described for the deputies 

The phrase Empire Francais had appeared as early as 1792 By then the words 
citizen, Senate, triumvirs, tyrant, dictator, proscription, tribune and the like were 
every-day language In 1798, the new constitution devised by Merlin of Douar 
deliberately adopted Roman names, the Directors became Consuls, the ancients 
became Senators, the deputies Tribunes, the primary assemblies Comices, the 
government commussioners Prefects, and so on 

Those familiar with the history of the French Consulate and Empire will not 
need to be reminded of Napoleon’s deliberate imitation of Roman titles, dress, 
ceremony, institutions and legal system It will perhaps suffice to recall the revival 
of the ancient imperial system by quoting the first words mscribed on the marble 
plaque which the traveller sees ın the entrance hall of the Hospice of the Great 
Sait Bernard NAPOLEON! PRIMO FRANCORUM IMPERATORI, SEMPER AUGUSTO 

Let us sum up From our study of the contemporary writers ıt 1s evident that 
the classical education common to many of the leading figures of the French 
Revolution, with its emphasis on ancient Greek and Roman history rathey than 
that of France, had made them familiar with the revolutionary figures and situations 
found ın the pages of Sallust, Tacitus, Suetonius and Plutarch, and led to the easy 
comparison of revolutionary leaders like Mirabeau, d’Orléans, Danton and Robe- 
spierre with Catiline, Sulla. Marius, Nero and Caligula As the Revolution pro- 
gressed, the very appearance of Paris, particularly on the occasions of national 
festivals, resembled that of Rome Latin prose and verse were used to describe the 
men and events of the day Gurondins and Montagnards alike filled their speeches 
with classical examples and allusions Robespierre and other members of the 
Committee of Public Safety 1mitated Demosthenes and Cicero, and spoke in the 
Convention as if they were addressing the Roman Senate. Men and women 
identified themselves with ancient heroes of liberty, while property owners were 
as much afraid of an Agrarian Law as rich Roman landowners had been in the 
tıme of the Gracchi Napcleon’s imitation of the imperial system was the culmi- 
nation of the process of imitation of ancient models 
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THE MIDDLE EAST 


Middle Eastern Affairs. St Antony’s Papers Number 16 Edited by Albert 
Houran1 Chatto and Windus 18s 


The latest instalment of the publicetions of St Antony’s College Oxford mam- 
tains the high standard achieved by its predecessors It contaims five lengthy 
monographs resting on solid foundations, and everyone of them will prove of 
value to students The central theme ıs the efforts of various Middle East states to 
import at any rate some of the ideas and institutions which had transformed the 
hfe of Western and Central Europe since the French Revolution The story of 
these efforts 1s on the whole rather disappointing, for the authoritarian tradition of 
Asian communities proved too strong to allow the full assimilation of Western 
Liberalism and Parhamentary Government. 

The first essay describes the attempt of Arab communities to modernise their life 
Several of their intellectuals were strongly attracted to Western practices, and 
longed for their country to share ın their benefits Their aspirations, as this 
monograph makes clear, have been very imperfectly realized and the story is one 
of growing disenchantment As Montesquieu had pointed out long ago, democracy 
is the most difficult political system te work, and the cultural level of the citizens of 
the Mifldle East was not sufficiently advanced to provide a suitable soil for foreign 
ideas The individualism, that ıs to say the importance attached to ıt ım successful 
democracies, appeared to most Arabs to involve a weakness 1n the central govern- 
ment which was calculated to limit 1ts capacity to carry out urgently needed reforms 

The second monograph 1s devoted to the efforts of the Persian people to obtain 
a better society Persia could look back on a great past, but this was a long time 
ago, and its recent record had been the famuliar story of dynastic autocracy and a 
backward society This contribution provides a detailed account of the popular 
movement generated partly by the sufferings of the people and partly by the mm- 
filtration of Westernideas It was arunning fight, with a slight balance of advantage 
in favour of the popular party The narrative covers the years 1906-1911 The 
sympathies of most English readers will be with the men who extracted a con- 
stitution from a reluctant Shah, who had no intention of loyally accepting the new 
régime. The story ıs complicated by the fact that England and Russia, the two 
Great Powers chiefly interested ın Persia, took different sides Sir Edward Grey, 
voicing the sentiments of his countrymen, looked with favour on the constitutional 
movement but carefully refrained from intervening in Persia’s internal affiars 
Autocratic Russia, on the other hand, had no use for nationalist or constitutional 
movements and her influence was thrown on the side of the Shah Here agam 
1s a story of liberal ambitions and cisappointed hopes The subsequent history 
of Persia, as of most Arab states, reveals the extreme difficulty of transplanting 
western ideas and institutions to Asian and Islamic communities 

The shortest chapter describes the very different type of nationalism ın the recent 
history of Morocco The reformers in the Middle East, as we have seen, carried 
on their activities on a purely secular basis In Morocco on the other hand there 
1s a strongly religious element The French protectorate established ın 1912 left 
very few traces when ıt came to an end between the two World Wars Such out- 
side influences as the country has admitted, so we are told, come from Egypt 
The impression left by this survey 1s that the tensions which were so distressing in 
the Middle East have been far less severe compared with the tormented areas at the 
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Eastern end of the Mediterranean Morocco today appears almost like an oasis 
of peace ın which the Islamic faith provides such general satisfaction that few 
eyes turn towards North Western Europe 

The Fourth study takes the reader further back than any of the others Dr. 
Albertine Jwaideh speaks with authority, for she has studied at the American 
University of Beirut and in Oxford and is now teaching at Baghdad and Puerto 
Rico The main theme is the heroic effort of Midhat Pasha to modernize the Otto- 
man Empire For this he had the highest qualifications He was acquainted 
with western ideas and institutions and possessed not only outstanding abilities 
but flawless integrity in a land where corruption was rampant After years of 
experience in the supreme council of the Sultans, the most 1mportant and creative 
chapter in his lıfe began ın 1869 on his appointment as Governor of Baghdad. The 
author pays high and well deserved tribute to the greatest admmustrator produced 
in the Ottoman Empire ın the 19th century Huis most baffling problem was to 
improve the land system, ın the author’s words “the chief cause of troubles in Iraq 
for one hundred years”, and thereby increase the general welfare 

It has been the tragedy of Near Eastern lands surveyed ın this book that the 
wisdom, ability and reforming zeal have not sufficed to change the face of an 
ancient and outmoded civilization. The story ends ın tragedy, for in 1883 Midhat 
was dismissed as Grand Vizier and executed by a reactionary Sultan The closing 
pages of the most imstructive monograph briefly survey the later experiences of 
Iraq under different regimes The reader can only feel the deepest sympathy 
with the reformers who battled so nobly to raise the level of existence among 
their backward and downtrodden countrymen and in almost every case wit- 
nessed their disappointingly limited success 

The fifth and last study surveys missionary activities in the vast Turkish Empire 
Catholic missions were at work since the seventeenth century but the Protestants only 
started at the beginning of the nineteenth Here 1s the detailed story of Anglo- 
American activities in the early half of the nineteenth Century, related by Dr A L 
Tibaw1, who has already made his name as the author of books on the Near and 
Middle East and has studied at the American University of Beirut It 1s not an 
entirely heartening narrative The Ottoman Government cared very little about 
foreign missionaries so long as they did not stir up the subjects of the Empire to 
hostility or even rebellion Far more opposition was experienced from the Jews 
and the Greek Orthodox Church The story of Christian rivalries and contro- 
versies makes sad reading Good work was accomplished in the schools and 
above all in the University of Beirut 

America plays a very prominent part ın these pages, but its services were tempor- 
arily interrupted by the Civil War of the sixties. The later decades of the mne- 
teenth century are only briefly sketched, and there is little sign of any closer co- 
operation between various Christian Churches to delight the reader The noble 
ambition of Pope John XXIII to bring Christians of all nations and all denomin- 
ations closer together should find territory at the further end of the Mediterranean 
where the spirit of common service 1s urgently needed 

G P Goocu 


JOHN MALCOLM LUDLOW, CHRISTIAN SOCIALIST 


J M Ludlow The Builder of Christian Socialism N C. Masterman. Cambridge 
Unıversıty Press 30s 


All students of the Victorian age are familiar with the names of Maurice and 
Kingsley, but how many of us could answer the question, Who was Ludlow? 
Here at last 1s the answer Mr Masterman has produced a biography of out- 
standing importance, which is also a panorama af intellectual and political move- 
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ments ın England and France ‘The sub-title describes him as the builder of 
Christian Socialism, the book proceeds to vindicate this flattering clam But 
Ludlow was a great deal more than an active co-operator in the Mid-Victorian 
attempt to christianise society Without being in any way a superman, his active 
mund and ardent love of his fellowmen helped to leave England a better place 

The opening chapter entitled “The Parisian Schoolboy” describes the early 
years of this son of a British officer who had served ın the Indian army and who, 
having lost touch with his native land, settled in Paris with his family It was 
during the reign of Louis Philippe that the clever and impressionable boy grew up, 
delighting in his school, his schoolfellows and the French authors whose fame 
filled Europe in the thirties Never 1n his long life did he cease to love France, and 
1t was only when his mother told him that his father, who died early, would have 
wished him to grow up an Englishman that ihe family migrated to London What 
was he todo? He decided on the law, and ıt was above all as legal adviser that he 
played an essential part in the activities of the Christian Socialists It was not till 
he was nearly thirty that he met and was profoundly impressed by the personality 
of Maurice, already the most influential of Anglican preachers and writers With- 
out being in any sense a scholar, Ludlow was always seeking for spiritual satis- 
faction Among the rival theological and philosophical ideologies prevalent ın 
France and England, Maurice’s Broad Church standpomt gave him just what he 
needed 

The Great Reform Bull had installed the upper middle class ın power, but the 
rapid growth of industry had created a Fourth Estate which, very naturally, wanted 
a place in the sun. The demand was focussed in the Chartist claim for manhood 
suffrage, and when the revolution in Paris in 1848 set off similar demands the 
Chartists emerged as, to tumid eyes, a possible social and political menace Maurice 
and Ludlow were now ieinforced by a young Anglican clergyman, Charles 
Kingsley, whose enthusiasm and capacity for popular appeal supplied an in- 
valuable contribution to the message of Christian Sociahsm The Christian 
Socialist movement which filled the middle phase of Ludlow’s life lasted only six 
years. No official programme was drawn up, but the leaders aimed at a reorgan- 
ization of the industrial world on the principle of cooperation, which they rightly 
believed to be more Christian than the struggle of all against all Appealing 
above all to young men ın the Anglican and Free Churches, they encouraged the 
growth of the unions and the more equal distribution of the products of their 
common labour After a few years political, theological and personal differences 
began to emerge, and in 1854 the movement ın Its orgamzed form came to an end 
and the journal which they had founded to proclaim their ideology, The Christian 
Socialist, ceased to appear Its spirit, however, lingered on 1n certain sections of 
the Anglican Church, and a generation later the Chuistian Social Union, under the 
guidance of Gore and Scott Holland. revived the spirit of Christian democracy 

The most lasting achievement of the Christian Socialists was the establishment 
by Maurice of the Working Men’s College, an invaluable enrichment of the life 
of London workers which has recently celebrated 1ts centenary. 

The second half of Ludlow’s long life begins with the dissolution of the Christian 
Socialist partnership, but there was neither a personal nor an ideological break, 
He retained the friendship of Maurice and Kingsley and shared a dwelling for some 
years with Tom Hughes, author of Tom Brown’s Schooldays He also remained in 
contact with the Cooperative Movement to the end of his life Hus lawyer’s 
work took little of his time, which was mainly devoted to journalism and author- 
ship. Hus large heart found place for the sufferers and disinhertted all over the 
world. He wrote a large book on India after the Mutiny ,and a small book on 
Abraham Lincoln, the liberator of the slaves He formed some valued German 
friendshrps and took a lively interest in Bismarck’s introduction of social insurance, 
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and he enjoyed the stimulating friendship with Lujo Brentano, the eminent German 
economist Though hating war Ludlow was not a pacifist 

Ludlow’s law practice brought in very little and in 1876 he was glad to accept a 
position in the Crvil Service as Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies, an occupation 
which claimed the larger share of his time and imterest till he resigned 15 years 
later at the age of 70 The Friendly Societies in various forms were a thoroughly 
English institution embodying the creative principle of self-help In this field he 
was more than a mere civil servant and he helped to make policy as well as to 
administer ıt Here was one of the principal forerunners of the Welfare State 
created by the Liberals and Lloyd George on the eve of the First World War He 
retired into private life in 1891 without losing contact with his fellow-reformers and 
without a break with friends m different political camps 

Ludlow lived to the age of 91 and died m 1911. The chapter on his old age 
portrays a lively and healthy old man who found much ın the passing scene to 
confirm his belief ın the capacity of man to improve his Jot He came to be re- 
garded as something of an oracle by social reformers at home and abroad He 
rejoiced at the development of trade umions and the continuing vitality of co- 
operative institutions He embraced Europe and the world ın his wide vision, 
retaining to the end his sympathy with the backward millions of India In the 
field of European politics he drew special satisfaction from the Entente Cordiale 
with France in 1903-4 Fortunately for himself he died too soon to witness the 
outbreak of war in 1914 

A short final chapter provides an excellent summary of the career of one of 
England’s most useful citizens He never doubted that Christianity and demo- 
cracy provided the best soil for the growth of private and public virtues He had 
not lived ın vain, and Mr Masterman 1s to be congratulated ın restoring to life an 


apostle of righteousness and justice of whom his country can be proud 
G P Goocx 


COUNSEL FOR CHAMBERLAIN 
Munch. Keith Eubank. Umversity of Oklahoma Press, 40s. 


This superbly designed and attractively printed work on Munich, the most 
sordid assassination of the century, sets out to whitewash Neville Chamberlain 
It attempts to “‘brush-off” the daily les by which Hitler induced a lazy world to 
believe that the Czechoslovakia of Benes murdered and harried the little Sudeten 
lambs who gambolled to the orders of Henlein and Frank For one who had the 
privilege of listening ın private, either currently, or a few years later, to President 
Benes, Jan Masaryk, Joseph P Kennedy, Virgil Tilea, Georges Bonnet, Ripka, 
Roland de Margerie, Maisky, R A Butler, Halifax, de la Warr, Major Arthur 
Henderson and Sir Frank Roberts, this 1s a colourless hotch-potch It tells us 
little or nothing we did not know 

I would recommend the Professor to add to Ins bibliography the memorable 
work recently published ın London by two hitherto unknown young scholars, 
The Appeasers They deal impeccably with the murder and do not seek to blame 
anyone but the pea-size marionettes, pulled by the erstwhile Lord Mayor of Bir- 
mingham Young Masaryk, whom Chamberlain consistently refused to receive 
save once, and then with Halifax, left this compelling epitaph on the clerk of 
works during Britain’s and France’s disasters “Bad luck that this stupid, badly 
informed little Englishman 1s Prime Ministe-” The author might also profitably 
re-read the work of an American genius at 22, one John F Kennedy, Why England 
Slept, published in 1940, and ignored in the endless black tunnel, tells why the greatest 
empire in modern history collapsed between the two wars Brita lacked men of 
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vision, grew lazy and fat, cared nothing for long-term diplomacy, sought only the 
chimera of cosy comforts 


Chamberlain and Halifax refused to act when France meekly proposed staff 
talks, Chamberlain knew 1n 1938 he had not any hope of resisting Hitler, 1f Hitler 
induced his generals to fight, unless he invited that “leper”, Russia, to cooperate 
He preferred to flirt with travellers, “‘go-betweens”, anyone who foretold Hitler 
could be bought to march eastwards by this or that bribe or surrender The Professor 
does not tell of the most degrading diktat of the century by the emussaries of 
Chamberlain and Daladier They served an ultimatum, immediate acceptance of 
Hitler’s demands At two am on September 21, 1938, President Benes was 
awakened by the envoys Let me cite his concluding words on his dilemma to me, 
in 1945 (p 251, Second Diary of a Diplomatic Correspondent, London, 1947), “If 
I start the war and bring Russia in, I do not know what will happen, for in these 
circumstances even Western help for Hitler agamst Russia 1s not to be excluded ” 
He feared, with the fate of the Republican Spain of Azana m mind, that the West 
would range against Russia and that Czechoslovakia must perish Chamberlain 
could have easily prevented Munich His folly prematurely destroyed the Empire 
and cost millions of lives The road from Munich led to Hiroshima 


GEORGE BILAINKIN 


COMMONWEALTH FEDERALISM 


Federalism in the Commonwealth. Edited by Wiliam S Livingston Cassell for 
the Hansard Society 30s 


This book purports to be, and 1s, simply a bibliography, and an extraordinarily 
if not absolutely complete one, of the existing literature on the subject, in both book 
and periodical form As such ıt will be invaluable to the student of Federalism, 
either ın general or in any one of the eight Commonwealth countries separately 
dealt with, each by a different learned author These are Canada (Professor 
Alexander Brady), Austialia (Professor S R Davis and Mr C A Hughes), India 
(Professor T J Leonard), the West Indies (Professor J H Proctor, Jr), Pakistan 
(Professor R G Wheeler), Malaya (Professor L W Pye), Nigeria (Professor G H 
Nunn) and Rhodesia and Nyasaland (Professor J G Liebenar and Mr R I 
Rotberg) Professor Livingston himself contributes the chapter on General Works 
and, doubtless, the Introduction 

The very nature of the book necessarily baffles the general reviewer and makes ıt 
difficult to recommend to the general reader, because it 1s m most cases very diff- 
cult to spell out a general story or a discussion of issues or an expression of opinion 
from amongst the mass of references 

It 1s rather surprising to find so little reference to the legal problems which 
necessarily beset any federal system, notably the fact that conflict between federal 
and state governments so often turns on the construction which must be placed by 
some final court upon some phrase in a written constitution The British Common- 
wealth was once unique in that such questions came for ultimate decision to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in London, which had at least the advan- 
tage of complete detachment fiom local political influences, as well as that of 
uniformity of interpretation It 1s only natural that Commonwealth governments 
should prefer their own courts to be supreme ın most cases For this particular 
type, some common court of appeal might be useful 

There 1s a striking observation m the Introduction that the earlier federal con- 
stituttons were mostly products of local opinion rather than of opposition to the 
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opimon of the British government, but recently this tendency has been reversed, 
especially in the cases of Central Africa and the West Indies The writer does not, 
however, point out that these are the only two federations which have collapsed— 
and quickly, perhaps for that very reason All this 1s fully set out in the chapters 
on these territories, which approach most nearly to readable narratives 


A S. Comyns Carr 


A STUDY ON PEACE 
Power and The Pursuit Of Peace F.H. Hinsley Cambridge University Press 40s 


The reviewer approached this book ın high hopes, for the title leaves none un- 
touched If life is worthwhile, then the advent of the H bomb gave a new and 
utterly foreboding meaning to war and a sense of helplessness and futility to peace 
The jacket promised a penetratmg study, and argument bold, forceful and clear . 
developed with restrained eloquence and elegance a concise clear picture 
his conclusions novel and, indeed, sensational as they may be to some, are the re- 
sult of long reflection and study | Whatever else ıs hyperbole, no doubt can be 
thrown upon “long reflection and study” For the rest, each to his own taste 
For this reviewer it was hard going all the way The author makes no concessions 
to his readers The data of Part 1, the analysis of Part 2, and the concluding 
theory of Part 3 are contained ın sentences of excessive convolution, hard to digest 
on the second or even third reading One senses the reserve of the scholar, the 
hesitancy of the over-fine rind, fearful lest bias vitiate objectivity and style distort 
fact or finding 


In the first part the author moves at ease, 1f heavily, through the theorists on 
international relations up to and including the nineteenth century, marking the 
differences ın interpretation and emphasising the common route and approach 
We are left wondering as to the impact which this continuous theorising had upon 
any but the closed circle of scholars Much of the work must have followed the 
present course of interchange among the learned ın their laboratories and studies- 
records for the next and succeeding generations, climactic but hardly crucial 


In his next section the theories are applied to their times, yet not to hfe He 
fails to see history as anything but the interaction of leadership He misses the 
indefinable but ever present and growing influence of mankind, except where he 
analyses the moral precepts of the Kant—Bentham epoch but, even here, his man 
is an idealised symbol 


In Part 3 the author draws his conclusion, a semi-prophecy devoutly to be 
wished. The efficacy and the terrors of the modern bomb, of which the Japanese 
experience 1s, apparently, the mildest of demonstrations, has heightened concern 
and fear Fortunately no-one carries the secrets alone and the threat of its power 
hes in every direction and heavy upon man, whcrever he be In this balance Mr 
Hinsley rests his hope—indeed his faith 


He assesses this balance as a prop to the organisation of United Nations which 
has learned from the pre-1939 League the mistakes and formalisms to be avoided 
We have moved out of legalism into compromise, from theory to practice, accepting 
the possibility rather than insisting upon the logical or ideal The reviewer 1s 
grateful to the author for the hope he has proffered It was worth the tod of the 
reading 

Davip GOLDBLATT 
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ELIZABETHANS AND THE ARTS 
Elizabethan Taste Jobn Buxton Macmillan. 35s 


Nine years ago I read with pleasure John Buxton’s book Sir Philip Sidney and 
the English Renaissance, a fine work of criticism written with scholarly grace 
It was therefore with eager anticipation that I read his new book The author 
writes with profound knowledge and with deep insight and discernment about the 
First Elizabethans’ taste ın architecture, music, poetry, drama and many other 
things His mental attitude ıs original because he ıs not concerned with our 
opinion of the taste of the First Elizabethans after four centuries His aim is 
rather to reveal the aesthetic influence on the Elizabethans of the great works of 
art created during Elizabeth I’s reign 


If the Elizabethan courtier wrote poetry or composed music, ıt was of importance 
that he should do so with grace, even with a certain disdain, sprezzatura So 
Philip Sidney with charming modesty ın an elegant passage ın Defence of Poetry 
asks his reader not to think him so absurdly devoted to poetry as his riding-master 
in Vienna was to equitation Huis views of the artist as gentleman were derived 
from Italy Lord Burghley, Queen Elizabeth’s great minister, not only appreciated 
the noble architecture of his age, but was learned about ıt He wrote once to Sir 
Christopher Hatton after visitng Holdenby House “I found no one thing of 
greater grace than your stately ascent from your hall to your great chamber, and 
your chambers answerable with largeness and lightsomeness (well-lit character), 
that tryly a Momus could find no fault”. 


The author 1s a sensitive interpreter of this fascinating age He writes with 
scholarly precision, yet with warmth He ıs never dull or ponderous, though he 
possesses a fastidious dislike of exaggeration There are chapters devoted to the 
ideals which inspired the First Elizabethans ın their paintings, music and sculpture 
Later Mr Buxton considers the influence on Philip Sidney’s and Shakespeare’s 
contemporaries of great works such as the Arcadia, the Astrophel and Stella Sonnets, 
the Venus and Adonis poems, and Hamlet To Sidney’s beloved sister the Countess 
of Pembroke the Arcadia was a romantic poem, while Fulke Greville interpreted 
It as a heroic poem To the author, however, this distinction 1s a false one, “for 
the Countess of Pembroke was as justified ın reading her brother’s book as a romance 
as was Fulke Greville in interpreting 1t as a heroic poem” 


Today we know that the Astrophel and Stella sonnets—some of the loveliest 
poetry in our language—were partly autobiographical Sidney used certam ın- 
cidents in his own life and that of Penelope Devereux (Rich) Yet, as Mr Buxton 
sees 1t, the character created fiom this model 1s “a child not of the brazen world of 
nature, but of the golden world of poetry” The story of Sidney’s passion for 
Penelope Rich was a familiar one to the Elizabethan courtiers 


To Shakespeare’s contemporaries the most popular of his works was Venus and 
Adonis It 1s much to their credit that they could appreciate these poems Ac- 
cording to John Buxton, the First Euzabethans were not only attracted by an 
Ovidian sensuality, but by their sophisticated wit and brilliant craftsmanship 
Another baffling problem ıs whether Shakespeare used Robert Devereux, Earl 
of Essex, as his model for Hamlet That we shall never know for certain Hamlet 
resembled Essex in his irresolution, his desire for revenge, and much else 


This book will be widely appreciated by the many lovers of the First Elizabethan 
age Today our lives are too hurried to be able to share Elizabethan taste exactly. 
that 1s the pity! “Getting and Spending, we lay waste our powers” 


BRYAN BEVAN 
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NOTICES 


THE LAST CHRONICLE OF BOUVERIE 
STREET (Allen and Unwin. 25s) This 
book tells the story of the end of the 
two newspapers the News Chronicle 
and The Star ın October 1960 It 1s 
written by two staff journalists, George 
Glenton and Wiliam Pattmson, in an 
attempt to unravel the highlights of the 
feelings of the men and women who 
worked on these papers For 114 
years and 9 months by an unbroken 
line of descent the News Chronicle— 
still the Daily News to many who re- 
membered its original title with affec- 
tion—had trrumphed over good times 
and bad It had defied politicians and 
shaken governments, and always stuck 
to its guns and won because it served 
humanity Since January 1888, The 
Star had fought for the Londoner, and 
never pulled a punch ın any cause it 
believed to be just. The authors 
movingly describe the stillness of death 
which settled in department after 
department when old men were shocked 
and young men stunned Apart from 
the personal tragedies unfolded—and 
there were many—the free world has 


been deprived of the kind of newspapers 
needed to fight for the things that 
matter ın these uncertain and anxious 
days 


NATIONALIZATION: A BOOK OF 
READINGS (Allen and Unwin, for 
the Royal Institute of Public Admin- 
istration, 45s ), edited by A H Hanson, 
Reader in Public Administration in 
the University of Leeds, ıs indispens- 
able to the academician and to the 
student and practitioner of public 
ownership Throughout 475 pages, its. 
passages range from Gaitskell, Sir 
Charles Reid, Lord Simon of Wythen- 
shawe, the Liberal Yellow Book, 
Hansard, TUC and FBI to the writings 
of Professors Edwards, Robson and 
Wade A major feature of its section 
on “Motives” 1s an essay on “British 
Conservatives and State Ownership” 
contributed by Deryck Abel to The 
Quarterly Review (January 19§5) and 
to the American Journal of Politics 
(May 1957) There ıs much useful 
editorial guidance This book will be a 
standard text for many years to come 





THE KNOWN SHORE 


Eyes washed clean with arr, 


Feet on the sea-washed stone, 

I see with more intensity the known 

The pattern of the red weed fine as hair, 

The intimate spiral of the hollow shell, 

The sand’s carved plough-line cut by ocean’s share— 


Beyond the rocks the swell 


Of the waves’ monotone 


A 


These wonders now lays bare 


On this dear shore I stand, 


This hour of many such, 


And newly see and smell and hear and touch, 
As though the foam, fresh-fanned 


By the first wave, slid in 


From Darien’s ocean on this pristine sand, 


As though I now begin 


A new encounter with so much 
Long known on this loved strand 


Mary STELLA EDWARDS 
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GEORGE PEABODY GOOCH, OM, AT NINETY 
BIRTHDAY TRIBUTES 


As we trace with our friend the steps of his life, we see him as a boy, 
a youth, in manhood and in age, with the great good fortune of flowers to 
pluck in all these seasons Old age indeed has its blooming, and his happy 
heart rejoices that this too is granted to him—GoETHE. 





A MESSAGE 
FROM 
À PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


The White House, Washington, D C. September 17, 1963 


fFe happy to send greetings to George 

P. Gooch on the occasion of his 
ninetieth birthday. For more than half a 
centuty, as historian, and as Editor, Dr. Gooch 
has maintained the noble traditions and high 
standards of liberal scholarship. He has seen 
history both as a reconstruction of the past 
and as an illumination of the present. I wish 
for him many more years of continued health 


and activity. 
John F. Kennedy 
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From His Excellency the Doyen of the Diplomatic Corps at the Court of 
St James’s, M. Gunnar Hagglof, GCVO, Ambassador from Sweden: 


HEN I was a student at the University of Upsala some forty years 

ago, a learned historian strongly advised me to read Dr. G. P. 

Gooch’s History and Historians ın the Nineteenth Century Ever 

since then I have felt that I owe a great debt ot gratitude to Dr Gooch. 

Historians more than other men have in the past suffered from national 

parochialism Even the great Jacob Burckhardt had only a fragmentary 

knowledge of the historical literature in English and French. Dr. Gooch’s 

book on the historians of the nmeteenth century opened up the hidden 
treasures of history writing all over the world. 

In his later books Dr. Gooch has continued this great line history 
written from an international viewpoint. To a diplomatist Dr Gooch’s 
books are indispensable So 1s THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, which Dr 
Gooch edited for almost half a century. Modern diplomacy and modern 
history owe more than I can tell to this gentle and assiduous nonagerian 
student, whom I am happy to congratulate on the well-deserved Order of 
Merit just bestowed by the Queen. 

GUNNAR HAGGLOF 


LL Liberals were delighted at the award of the Order of Merit to 
Dr Gooch And all Liberals will want to send him greetings and 
congratulations on his ninetieth birthday 
He 1s one of the greatest ın that Ime of Liberal historians who have 
blazoned the humane side of Liberalism around the world 
His long editorship of THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW raised that paper to 
the lead ın political journalism—a position m which his successor 
(what a difficult succession to undertake) has miraculously maintained ıt 
As a scholar he has made a basic contribution to European studies. 
And ın spite of these achievements which, if they had not exhausted an 
ordinary man would have led him to claim a triumphant retirement, he 
remains as fresh, as stimulating and as pertinent as ever 
Long may he live and long may his name be remembered ın the annals 
of British civilization 
JO GRIMOND 


VER since the publication, in 1912, of the first edition of History and 
Historians in the Nineteenth Century, G P Gooch has been among 

the most illustrious of Longman’s authors That classic work, a 
pioneer in historiography, has found its way into every part of the civilized 
world, ether ın our edition, or in editions locally published Almost half 
a century later, in 1961, we published Studies in Diplomatic History 
and Historiography in Honour of G P Gooch, the Festschrift edited and 
planned by Dr A O Sarkissian, the Librarian of the United States 
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Congress There were twenty-two highly distinguished contributors to this 
volume 

We, ın company with countless others throughout the world who have 
benefited from Dr Gooch’s skill and knowledge, are delighted by the 
conferment upon him of the Order of Merit No honour has been more 
richly deserved than this. Another of ‘our’ historians, the late G M 
Trevelyan, was similarly honoured some years ago, and we can imagine 
what pleasure he would have derived from this same award bemg made to 
his, and our, much-loved friend and colleague. 

Dr Gooch is a man of profound scholarship, but he is also one of great 
kindness and sympathy Men and women of several generations and of 
different walks of life and interests, have benefited from, and are grateful 
for, these two admurable qualities. He has said of himself that he is ‘a 
contemporary of all the ages’ It ıs perhaps this attitude of mind that 
accounts for his endurmg appeal to his readers. It has certainly contributed 
greatly to the enjoyment of having been his publishers for so many years, 
an association of which we are extremely proud 

MARK LONGMAN 


T was, wrote Byron, said of yore, that ‘those whom the Gods love die 
young’ It would seem to be a necessary inference that our great 
Liberal leaders have not enjoyed the favour of Heaven in modern 

times, since so many of them have been what to their opponents must have 
seemed an unconscionable time dying Within my own lifetime four great 
Liberals have turned the allotted span into four score years and ten A 
fifth ın the person of the Grand Old Man failed by a year; he recalls the 
story of a dying Rothschild who on his deathbed brushed aside a prophecy 
that he would live to be a hundred with the remark that the good God 
was hardly likely to wait until he was a hundred when he could be obtained 
ten below par—only Gladstone was one point cheaper! 

But what a catalogue can be picked from his successors! It is hardly 
necessary, taking those who have passed away in historical order, to justify 
the inclusion of Earl Cecil m the roll of Liberal nonagenarians, whatever 
Party label he wore ın the earlier and less fruitful period of his life In 
any case there can be no dispute about Professor Gilbert Murray, and these 
two men, by their services to the League of Nations and later to the United 
Nations, were the real founders of Liberal internationalism Viscount 
Samuel has but lately left us after nmety years, some seventy of which were 
dedicated to Liberal thought and action Professor Moritz Bonn survives 
today as one of the great Liberals who remained steadfast and untainted 
in a Germany which was sinking into paganism and barbarism, and at 
ninety years of age still scintillates 

And now it 1s our pride that a great Liberal historian is achieving a 
notable double first—his ninetieth birthday and the Order of Merit I 
think that we would all agree that to be a Companion of Honour and en- 
rolled in the Order of Merit is, pace Melbourne (if the ascription is right), 
a prize which transcends the Garter and its absence of any ‘damned merit’ 
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And I am confident that Dr Gooch will not feel out of place in the com- 
pany in which I have ventured to place him 

Unfortunately for me I came to know Dr Gooch relatively late in my 
life While he was representing the electors of Bath, my political activity 
was concentrated on seeking office as a Conservative in the Oxford Union. 
It was a quarter of a century later, when I retired from the Civil Service 
and had just completed ten years abroad, that I had a chance to make his 
acquaintance, founded on my own interest in Continental politics and 
statesmen which have engrossed him so long I would not suggest that a 
historical taste so catholic as his was confined to foreign affairs. Glance at 
the list of his books ın Who’s Who and you will note his interest in German 
and French history throughout modern times, in Russia and Austria—and 
continuously in the machinery of politics ın Britain past and present. 
When you have taken your glance perhaps like myself you will murmur a 
misquotation from Goldsmith 

‘And still the wonder grows 
That one man’s head could carry all he knows’! 

The fountain has not ceased its flow, as may be observed from the rich 
outpourmngs of his memories in the August issue of the journal with which 
his name will always be associated. 

‘It 1s not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make men better be, 
Or standing like an oak’ bd 

True, something more, with which Dr Gooch was amply endowed, than 
mere growth and longevity are needed for good timber, or for human 
achievement We who hold Dr Gooch in veneration and affection will 
sincerely wish him almost the only thing which he cannot wholly command, 
continued good health and the happmess which should accompany it. 

ANDREW McFADYEAN 


OWADAYS we hear much about the computer and electronic brain 
and the remarkably discerning and concise answers they give to the 
diverse questions put to them If the brain was asked who now 

represents the highest standards of erudite, digmfied, well-documented and 
attractive history it should immediately answer “George Gooch’. The 
inclusion of Dr Gooch in the highly distinguished ranks of the Order of 
Merit brings great pleasure to his family and friends, and doubtless to 
many admirers who have not had the privilege of meeting hm Al will 
feel the honour well deserved, and surely no-one can show a finer record 
of historical work over many decades I had the pleasure of being his 
colleague at the Royal Literary Fund Committee for thirty years and 
remember with gratitude the ever-wise and helpful advice that he gave us 
Now, at the age of ninety, he inevitably suffers from the disabilities of the 
flesh, but his spirit remains undaunted and active as always We all want 
to offer him our warmest wishes and congratulations on this notable 
occasion 


JOHN MURRAY 
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R Gooch, who was born in 1873, once heard Mr Gladstone speak 
in the House of Commons He told me of it and of Mr. Gladstone’s 
melodious voice when I went to see him ın mid-June at his house 

in Buckinghamshire Dr. Gooch also gave me his impressions of his entry 
into Parlament as a Liberal member in 1906 Apart from Sir Winston 
Churchill, there 1s probably no one else alive who can rval Dr Gooch in 
the span of his connection with British politics and certainly no Liberal 
with such a record Nevertheless Dr Gooch does not live in the past and 
his recollections of Parliamentary events of long ago were prompted by my 
curiosity, for Dr Gooch was more interested in discussing with me the 
present international and national political situations 

Dr Gooch, like the late Lords Samuel and Pethick-Lawrence, has never 
grown old mentally His articles and book reviews for THE CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW are written with the freshness of mind of a man a quarter of his 
age He ıs evidence, as were the other two, that xf you were born into a 
prosperous mid-Victorian family and survived the dangerous infantile dis- 
orders of those days, you were wiry enough to live to almost any age 

Dr Gooch both as an historian and as Editor of THE CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW from 1911 until 1960 has made an mmportant contribution to the 
thought of our times It ıs partly due to Dr Gooch and others with his 
intellectual integrity and imagination that today anyone who wishes to 
recommend a measure or proposal describes it as ‘liberal’, hastily adding 
the qualification, ‘with a small P’! We may confidently expect that soon 
Dr Gooch will see a realization by the public at large of the Sunday Times 
prizewinning poster designed by a Liberal, Mr Alan Smith, ‘If you think 
hke a Liberal, vote like a Liberal’ 

In the meantime, both as President of the Liberal Party and personally, 
I salute Dr Gooch and congratulate him on 90 well-spent years 

OGMORE 


NE of the greatest privileges of my long publishing career 1s to have 
enjoyed the friendship of that most learned and lovable man, Dr 

G P Gooch 
It would be difficult to exaggerate how much I have owed to his en- 
couragement In my early days he went out of his way to show apprecia- 
tion of what I was trymg to do and there must be many people to whom 
he gave similar encouragement I remember one occasion when Arthur 
Henderson, then Foreign Secretary, Gooch and I met at a reception given 
by Ramsay MacDonald at 10 Downing Street Gooch told Henderson that 
few people had done so much for the League of Nations and the cause of 
peace as I had done—this was at the tune we were publishing for the 
League of Nations, but I quote it as typical of his generosity of mind, 
coming as it did from a man whose own contribution to the cause of inter- 
national peace 1s so great, so sustained throughout a long lifetume and so 
characteristically modest Forty years later I find him giving criticism and 
encouragement to the author of The Development of the German Public 
Mind, for whom we publish, an expatriate scholar facing the handicap of 
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writing i a foreign language. Gooch, despite his many preoccupations, 
found time not only to encourage but personally to help polish his fellow- 
lustorian’s English 

These two anecdotes, taken from such widely different periods, show the 
unvarying consistency of his generosity And as a man approaches Gooch’s 
advanced age to give time 1s generosity indeed. It also typifies his humble- 
ness before the scholarship of a fellow-historian 

Gooch’s status as an historian is unique It might truly be said that he 
is another Lord Acton, but fortunately he has published more for the 
benefit of his contemporaries than Acton did. His Under Six Reigns gives 
a wonderful picture of the great happenings during his lifetime It dis- 
plays not merely his profound knowledge of international affairs, but of 
the changing intellectual chmate during the long period covered. I well 
remember Lowes Dickinson commenting to me on Gooch’s incredible 
learnmg—a learnmg associated with complete modesty All good causes 
in the international field have had his unfailing support. 

No one more richly deserved the Order of Merit and it was a joy to all 
his many friends that he should have received it in tıme for his ninetieth 


birthday celebrations 
STANLEY UNWIN 


Dr. Gooch’s birthday falls on October 21. 
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BIRTHDAY ESSAYS 
G. P. GOOCH, OM 


NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM 


I 

ORE than fifty years ago I wrote a httle book on Nationalism 
which has continued to enjoy a steady sale at home and abroad. 
It was extremely topical both among those communities which had 
already won self-government and also among those which were striving to 
attam it The explanation becomes simple when we realise the full mean- 
ing of the ideal of self-determimation ‘Nationalism’, I wrote, ‘denotes the 
resolve of a group of human beings to share their fortunes, and to exercise 
exclusive control over their actions Where such a conscious determination 
exists there should be a state, and there will be no abiding peace until there 
ıs a State Where there is a soul there should be a body in which it may 
dwell Here ıs the master-key to the political history of the nineteenth 

century ” 

The number of independent states which regard themselves as nations 
has enormously increased in the last fifty years The defeat of the Central 
Powers in the First World War involved the disintegration of the historic 
Habsburg Empire and the emergence of a sovereign Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia and Poland A further transformation of the map of 
Europe occurred as the result of the defeat of the Nazis ın the Second 
World War in the division of the German State into East and West 
Germany However much both parts dream and talk of remtegration we 
must remember the well-tried axiom, Ce west que le provisoire qui dure 
Neither the Communist nor the anti-Communist is likely to give way in his 
championship of his German protégé The Balkan States have retained 
their theoretical sovereignty, but in becoming, with the exception of Greece, 
satellites of Moscow, they have lost the larger part of their self-determsna- 
tion Far more important has been the transformation of the British 
Empire into the British Commonwealth and the consequential birth of a 
number of new nations The revolt of Asta against its European masters, 
which began with the defeat of Russia by Japan in 1904-5, mmensely 
strengthened Indian nationalism and reached its culmimation in the 
emancipation of India ın 1947 The way had been prepared for many 
years by the Morley-Minto and Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, and 
MacDonald, who knew India well, was eager to carry the process further 
One of the leading figures on the world stage helped to focus attention on 
the demand of India’s millions for self-determination How urgent the 
problem had become we were able to visualize when we were told that 
Nehru had spent ten years of his life ın prison for a series of nine sentences 
I am full of gratitude to the Labour Government for its courage in deciding 
on this dramatic repudiation of colonialism, and for turnmg Nehru from 
a foe into a friend Opimuion in England had been turning steadily ın the 
direction of decolonialization, but the final withdrawal from India was 
denounced by Churchill and the Conservative Party, with the significant 
exception of Lord Hahfax who spoke with the authority of a former 
Viceroy 
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France displayed far less sense of reality when, instead of following the 
British example in Asia, she spent six years of bloodshed and expense in 
being expelled from her foothold in the Far East. More recently the Dutch 
have withdrawn from their domimions in Indonesia When the European 
hand was removed, new nations came to birth The establishment of a 
National Home of the Jews in Israel was long overdue, and its establish- 
ment has been greeted with immense satisfaction by their friends ın many 
lands. The so-called Christian peoples throughout the ages have a deplor- 
able record in their treatment of this gifted race, and all possible reparation 
is due to them Never since the conquest of Jerusalem AD 70 have they 
been able to call a country their own, and they may be trusted to make the 
best possible use of the limited territory which was assigned to them after 
the break-up of the Turkish Empire Unfortunately thei settlement in 
Israel mvolved the withdrawal or expulsion of thousands of Arab Moslems 
and the division of Jerusalem into two spheres with a virtually ımpassible 
barrier between them No Jewish would-be immigrant is refused entry’ 
Hitler’s wholesale massacres had removed any danger of excesstve numbers 
joining ın the great and historic migration to the land of their fathers 

It gives me the greatest satisfaction to know that no nation is in the 
British Commonwealth except by its own wish and that each member is 
free to leave rf ıt so desires Burma, Eire and South Africa have walked 
out without the slightest objection bemg raised from the home country 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand had long been virtually independent 
and by the celebrated Balfour Declaration their status as full equals with 
the British homeland was formally proclaimed The antt-colonialist 
tendency manifested itself on the other side of the Atlantic when Spain 
was expelled from Cuba with the aid of the United States which proceeded 
to transfer full sovereignty to the inhabitants of the island 

The Dark Contment has awakened from its long sleep, and Mr 
Macmillan recognized the significance of that momentous event by declaring 
that the wind of change was blowing across Africa Great Britain with- 
drew from Egypt and the Sudan without bloodshed, but France repeated 
her Far Eastern miscalculation by carrying on a hopeless struggle in 
Algeria General de Gaulle displayed the highest statesmanship when he 
decided to end the rule over ten million Algerian Moslems by one million 
Frenchmen Morocco and other West African possessions of France are 
also independent and struggling to learn what European civilization has to 
teach The Belgians recognized that their rule over the Congo basin must 
terminate and withdrew, without having prepared the Congo peoples in any 
way for the difficult technique of self-government Farther South the 
Portuguese maintain a precarious hold on Angola and Mozambique, but 
the loss of those colonies (‘overseas provinces’ as the Salazar Constitution 
terms them), seems unlikely to be long delayed 

The process described above has changed the map of the world I have 
refrained from the expression of moral judgment In some cases we may 
feel justified ın describing it as a success, but not in all New nations are 
entitled to rejoice that they have come of age and emerged from the status 
of tutelage But independence is not enough They have also to feed 
and occupy their millions, most of them at first ignorant and unskilled, 
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to balance annual expenditure, to establish justice, to provide the conditions 
of public and private health, to supply a mmimum of education, to develop 
the material resources above ground and underground Money no less 
than brains ıs needed Where is the money to come from? The richer 
nations are mcreasingly recognizing their moral obligations no less than 
their own ultimate economic advantage by supplying capital and experts, 
and by the voluntary services of young people from many lands in the 
instruction of backward communities in some of the more elementary 
needs of individual and soczal life 


H 


‘The gospel that a people with a distinct national culture and self- 
consciousness should be allowed to live its own hfe shows no sign of losing 
its power, for it 1s the expression of a profound and legitimate human 
instinct Yet the doctrine of nationality, like its twin, the sovereignty of 
the people, has had a chequered career Its explosive force has torn unjust 
treaties to shreds and shattered despotic empires But it has also fostered 
savage racial passion and repulsive national arrogance, and the cult of 
“sacred egotism” has almost obliterated the sense that civilization 1s a 
collective achievement and a common responsibility Only when each 
nation respects the rights and aspirations of its fellows as its own, and 
recognjyzes in theory and practice its subordination to the welfare of 
humanity, can a league of contented peoples bring healing to a distracted 
world ’ 

Such was the closıng paragraph of my book on Nationalism published 
in 1910 How far has the world advanced towards the lofty ideal described 
in the last sentence? Many, perhaps most people would sorrowfully 
declare that the intervening decades have witnessed not an advance but a 
retrogression The two greatest conflicts m history and the colossal 
massacre of the Jewish race stamp the latest phase of human evolution 
with an meradicable blot, and the bombardment of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki by American airmen announced that even the most advanced of 
human communities are prepared to utilize even the most diabolical of 
scientific inventions Our chief occupations since 1914 have been the 
waging of two World Wars and our efforts to repair the resulting devasta- 
tions Let us hope that most of us have learned the lesson that individual 
nations or states, large as well as small, can no longer live in safety alone 

Man ıs an inventive as well as a quarrelsome animal, and we have made 
various attempts to avert the repetition of the unspeakable catastrophes 
unleashed by unbridled nationalism The first 1s identified with the 
honoured name of President Woodrow Wilson who, after entering and 
deciding the issue of the First World War, proclaimed the principles of an 
organized world to an exhausted and hate-filled Europe I had the privilege 
of forming part of a deputation of three which he kindly received, and I 
shall never forget the impression of deep sincerity with which he spoke the 
words, “The League of Nations is the only hope for the world’ Un- 
fortunately he asked too much of human nature in 1919, and the peace 
treaty, as we now realize, begot a second blood bath Clemenceau, chair- 
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man of the conference, expressed sympathy for his position when ‘one of 
his colleagues believed himself to be Napoleon and the other Jesus Christ’ 
Wilson, like most other prophets and preachers, was before his age The 
United States declined to join the newly established League of Nations 
which, after revealing ıts inability to calm the troubled waters, gave way 
to UNO which was supplied with an elaborate constitution and entrusted 
with manifold responsibilities No one could assert without hesitation that 
it has been either a conspicuous success or a dismal failure Much dis- 
interested and creative effort has been put into it, and its General Secretary 
Hammerskjold realized its full potentialities and worked nobly for their 
realization It has performed useful work in the Congo by means of an 
international force drawn from various lands, and has helped to prevent 
collision on the frontiers between Israel and its Arab neighbours and in 
other areas of potential strife Few of us however would dare to predict 
that it could prevent another general conflict if any Great Power decided 
to take some irrevocable step to war Perhaps the most welcome of the 
machinery forming part of UNO are the International Labour Organization 
(LO), World Health Organization (WHO) and UNESCO These con- 
structive institutions are of value not merely for the material benefits they 
confer but as a means of diffusing the consciousness of the unity of the 
human family. 

In addition to large-scale organizations most communities have attempted 
to increase their chances of survival by regional groupings political. 
economic or both Six powers in Western Europe have formed an 
economic consortium NATO has become one of the main factors in the 
life of the world SEATO has attempted a measure of national defence in 
the Asiatic Continent, and durmg recent weeks Malaysia has carried the 
process of mutual defence a step further in the same vast and crowded 
area No more arresting illustration of the universally felt apprehension 
about the security of separate nations has been witnessed than the recent 
congress of African states at Addis Ababa and the drafting of a con- 
stitution which, 1f carried out with reasonable loyalty, should go far to 
ensure a better life for the backward millions of the Dark Contment. If 
anything of the same magnitude could be agreed for Europe we should 
feel firmer ground under our feet 

Just as regional groupings have been formed to buttress UNO, so 
cultural and philanthropic institutions have come into existence as a result 
of the zeal and resourcefulness of good citizens in many lands We have 
had a shining precedent in the Red Cross, the centenary of which we 
celebrated this year, which knows nothing of geographical frontiers or 
racial, political and religious differences Among recent humanitarian 
creations we may mention the army of devoted young men and women 
who fill an interval between the close of their studies and the beginning of 
their professional career by unpaid service to backward communities on 
whom fortune has bestowed few smiles—a fruitful conception sponsored 
by that friend of man, President Kennedy, and adopted by many countries 

In addition to the traditional rivalry of sovereign states and nations 
which has plagued the world since their foundation, a new factor of in- 
calculable importance has been added to the anxieties of the human family 
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No one m or out of Russia desires the return of the Tsars, but little did 
we realize in 1917 that the Communist regime which succeeded them would 
mtroduce a new phase of world history However little we may like the 
teaching of Marx and Lenin no one can question the immense dynamic 
force with which it mspuires its disciples Communism ıs now in virtual 
control of something hike half the world, and Khrushchev, like other Com- 
munist leaders, 1s confident that its sway over the rest is assured by what 
he describes as the fairest system of distribution of the products of the 
labour of the whole community In Communist countries, he proudly 
declares, there are no millionaires and no citizens left without ther share 

Communism finds scarcely any obstacle ın communities which have 
never possessed political self-government and are mfinitely more interested 
in improving their material condition than increasing their political rights 
Both Communist and capitalist communities are so strong that neither 
is tempted to attack the other by the prospect of an easy victory No 
one seems more wedded to the preservation of peace than Khrushchev, and 
we must hope that when he ceases to guide his country his successors will 
share his principles and follow his example. The obvious course for the 
so-called free nations 1s to drop controversy about systems, to recognize 
that Communism is too strong to be overthrown, and to cultivate contacts 
in every field through mutual visits of scientists, artists, teachers and 
students This appears to me to be one of the most peremptory duties 
of every citizen If we must regard the rapid expansion of Communism 
as a fresh and unforeseen complication of our task of survival we 
may find some compensation in the emergence of the Vatican as a 
new and powerful element in the world’s unending struggle for organized 
peace John XXIII will live in history as the first Pope who won not only 
the respect but the affection of the wide world outside the area of his 
Church, and ın his all too brief Pontificate, aroused a more sympathetic 
feeling to his Church. The visits of the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Moderator of the Presbyterian Church of Scotland to the Vatican form 
one of the most hopeful events in the life of a war-torn world It is clear 
that he, unlike many of his predecessors, thought of members of other 
Churches as having, as indeed they do, many of the most important 
principles ın common and as potential allies in the ceaseless struggle 
against war, poverty and crime 

The most striking of his innovations was the kindlier tone with which 
he spoke of the Communists and thereby went far to diminish their hostility 
to the Christian Churches Few non-Catholics, I imagine, believe that his 
appeal for the reunion of the three great branches of the Christian world 
will result in the amalgamation of the Protestants and that Greek Orthodox 
will return to the jurisdiction of Rome What has already happened to 
the immense satisfaction of all, even the most prejudiced anti-Catholics, 
is a friendlier feeling towards our fellow-Christians Here is a form of 
TInternationalism which men of many races and many creeds may welcome 
with both hands There seems a fair chance that his successor Paul VI 
may carry on the beneficent work of his predecessor and may live to see a 
growing sentiment of confidence and good will throughout the Christian 
world 
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ITLER’S career had three phases the pre-official, the six years 
between the accession to power mm 1933 and the outbreak of war 
m 1939, and the war years Mr E M Robertson confines hunself 
to the middle period which he examines and describes at great length and 
with admirable clarity* He 1s well fitted for the task, for he has been 
Cabinet Office research worker, and has published several essays on the 
period His admurable bibliography informs us how much material was 
available, but he 1s able to utilize some new sources No student of the 
thirties can afford to ignore this guide through the maze of imternational 
relations The scope of the book 1s much wider than the title suggests, for 
the Nazi régime opened a new chapter in the policy of all the Great Powers 
Hitler, writes the author in the first chapter, ‘seldom looked more than 
one move ahead, and the view that he had tried to put into operation a 
programme carefully formulated ın advance is quite untenable’ This 
sentence might have been written by Mr Alan Taylor, and it reads rather 
strangely when we come to the analysis of Hitler’s policy after taking 
office Mem Kampf left no doubt of the author’s intention to break the 
fetters of Versailles and restore Germany to her former position as a Great 
Power He knew perfectly well that the process would take some tune 
and that its pace and method would largely be determined by the attitude 
of the victors in the First World War That the German people were,ready 
for a great effort he was well aware, but he started from the assumption 
that no great risks could be taken until he had an army to support his 
measures That the Versailles Treaty lmıtatıon of 100,000 men must go 
was obvious, but he had to hold his hand until he felt fairly sure that the 
restoration of conscription, though mevitably resented, would not be 
resisted by force The time had come ın 1935 and, as he had anticipated, 
provoked nothing more than grumbles beyond the frontiers The over- 
whelming majority for the return to Germany in the Saar plebiscite was an 
encouragement, and in 1936 he was ready for the most formidable challenge 
to Germany’s former foes 
The author discusses at length the nature of the problem which faced 
the Fuhrer in 1936 Would France fight, and if so would England help 
her? He could not be sure but he was determined to take the risk 
France was sick of war, and England would not have dreamed of taking 
action unless France gave the signal At this period there was little if any 
fear of Russian opposition, however probable a later renewal of the clash 
between Teuton and Slav might appear The most important factor in 
Hitler’s decision to re-militarnze the Rhineland was his relation to 
Mussolini Italy had been one of Germany’s victorious enemies but she 
now had a new ruler whose policy was unpredictable A considerable 
period elapsed before Hitler felt sure that the Duce would not intervene, 
for he had his own gigantic problem of the conquest of Abyssinia to occupy 
hm A further encouragement to action in the Rhineland was found in 
the so-called Anti-Comintern Pact with Japan Internally his power grew 
*E M Robertson Hitlers Pre-war Policy and Military Plans 1933-1939 
Longmans 30s 
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from year to year His emergence as a campaigner against Communism 
won him wide support both m Catholic and Protestant circles, and his 
Concordat with the Papacy, negotiated by the Catholic von Papen and 
Pacelli the future Pius XII, was a shrewd stroke. Mr. Robertson adds that 
Hitler had never the intention of keepmg his word and Pacelli had no 
illusions Now he could plan further and still more ambitious projects, 
for his aims extended far beyond the restoration of Bismarckian frontiers 
He was unashamedly a Pan-German, with his eyes on the little Austrian 
Republic and the German portion of Czechoslovakia The frontier in the 
East was also anything but sacrosanct Still more ambitious dreams 
of lebensraum ranged as far east as the Balkans and the Ukraine 
Rohm, whose popularity appeared to the Fuhrer a potential danger, and 
his closest supporters were executed The opportunity was taken at the 
same time to murder General Schleicher and Klausner, an honoured figure 
in Catholic circles, as well as many others It was neither the first nor the 
last blood bath Schacht’s warning against excessive military expenditure 
was followed by the promotion of Goring to the most influential member 
of the Fuhrer’s entourage 

After the unopposed mulitarization of the Rhineland and the suppression 
of malcontents within the Nazi party, Hitler felt the tıme had come for 
further moves ın his campaign for the restoration of Germany to her old 
positron The first step was the absorption of Austria, for which the 
ground had been prepared by the activities of the Austrian Nazis 
Chancellor Schuschnigg was forced to resign Next on the list of aggression 
was Czechoslovakia, where Henlein had assumed the lead of the Sudeten 
Germans No external intervention was anticipated, and none was 
attempted when the Sudeten German portion was annexed So confident 
was the Fuhrer in his power to restore Germany’s greatness that ın 
November 1937 he summoned a meeting of generals and officials to listen 
to a declaration which was a surprise to his hearers The speech was 
summarized by Colonel Hossbach, and the so-called Hossbach memoran- 
dum remains urefutable evidence that Hitler’s thoughts embraced plans 
for making Germany the strongest state in Europe 

Russia’s disapproval of German expansionism was fully realized, but, 
owing to the backwardness of her armaments, her active opposition was 
not feared An ultimate conflict with Russia was regarded in Nazı circles 
as mevitable, but Hitler was encouraged to take risks ın Eastern Europe 
by his growing mtimacy with Mussolini and Neville Chamberlain’s 
notorious ambition to prevent an Anglo-German war The German 
Ambassador ın London went so far as to report on October 31, 1938, that 
Chamberlain had complete confidence ın Hitler Hus Foreign Secretary, 
Lord Halifax, shared his chief’s belief that a European conflict might be 
avoided. On September 29, however, the day before he signed his famous 
peace declaration with Chamberlam, Hitler told Mussolini that ‘the tıme 
will come when we will have to fight side by side against France and 
England ’ 

On March 15, 1939, Hitler felt strong enough to gobble up what 
remained of Czechoslovakia, and as he had expected, the Western Powers 
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made no move From this moment his eyes were fixed on Poland The 
annexation of Danzig had long formed part of his programme, but he 
would no longer be content with the acquisition of the old Baltic port 
Now his plan embraced the annihilation of Poland as a sovereign state 
and the partition of her termtory Such a revolutionary transformation of 
the map of Eastern Europe was only practicable with the co-operation of 
Russia, and ın the summer of 1939 a robber’s agreement between Berlin 
and Moscow was reached Next to his treatment of the Jews, it has 
always seemed to me that the worst of Hitlers many crimes was his 
decision to secure Russian aid for the destruction of the Polish state 
This time he knew that there was a considerable risk of western inter- 
vention, for Great Britain had recently guaranteed her aid if Polish 
sovereignty were threatened 

The closing pages of this depressing book describe in detail the last 
days of August 1939 when the mvasion of Poland was being carefully 
prepared German troops crossed the Polish frontier on September 1 and 
the Second World War began The preparation for the bloodiest conflict 
in history had taken six years, and the war itself required the same length 
of tme Mr Robertson has performed his task with great thoroughness 
and objectivity. Famuliar as the main outlines of the story have long been 
to his older readers, a younger generation will find much that they did not 
know in this structive record 
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THE RT. HON LORD OGMORE, PC, TD, JP 
President of the Liberal Party 


HE dilemma of the British electorate is this’ it is tired of the 
Conservative Government, it desires a change, yet it does noi trust 
the Labour Party 

The electorate ıs looking for a new team able to form a Government, 
a team with a fresh approach to the problems of today, a team not shackled 
to pressure groups, but free from weariness and from the faded dogmas 
of the past. 

The Liberal Party knows that it can fulfil these requirements It is our 
duty to convince the electorate of this fact 

In order to do so, there are four questions we must answer Let us take 
them one by one. 

The first question is> What does the Liberal Party stand for? 

The Liberal Party is a Radical Party By Radical we mean the desire 
and intention to dig down to the roots of every problem which besets our 
country and to take such action as may be necessary to deal with the 
situation, however disagreeable the immediate consequences may be For 
example, such problems as the reform of Parliament, the creation of a 
regional structure of Government, reform of the tax system, of education, 
of legal administration and of mdustrial relations in a modern industrial 
society, then there are the problems of the new multi-racial Commonwealth 
and questions of race and colour in our own country The Liberal Party 
believes in individual enterprise in a free and united society. It does 
NOT believe in monopolies, restrictive trade practices, socialism or a 
doctrinaire acceptance of nationalization; ıt does NOT believe in tariffs, 
protection, subsidies, quotas, or in controls except where these are proved 
to be indispensable in the public interest. 

The Liberal Party accepts all the implications of collective security and 
gives firm support to the United Nations It believes in the Atlantic 
Partnership and the establishment of a permanent United Nations force 
to deal with such situations as the Congo, Gaza or Kashmir. It believes 
in individual freedom and the Declaration of Human Rights It will work 
for general disarmament and in the meantime the end of every kind of 
nuclear explosion Liberals will reshape the structure of Britain to suit 
modern needs, will strive to brmg people together as partners in a new 
Britain, with a consequent sweeping away of class barriers, and will urge 
a similar partnership in Commonwealth and international affairs so that 
Britain may take her rightful place as a potent influence for good 

The second question 1s How does the Liberal Party differ from the 
other major parties? 

The fundamental differences between the Conservative Party and the 
Liberal Party are these: Conservatives do not believe in change except 
when forced into it The Liberals believe that there is constant need to 
adjust our institutions and machinery to meet the ever-changing nature of 
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the times, Conservatives believe in Patronage, Privilege and Protection, 
Liberals in Equality of Opportunity and Individual Liberty. Conservatives 
believe in Monopoly—Capitalsm, Liberals in Individual Enterprise in a 
free and united society with essential safeguards ın the interests of the 
community as a whole Conservatives tend to conserve the worst whilst 
ignoring the best, as for example in the present class structure of education 
Conservatives are lukewarm towards the United Nations and still have a 
dangerous nineteenth century ‘gunboat’? mentality towards collective 
security, these tendencies may be seen by their building up a fagade of 
the so-called ‘British independent nuclear deterrent’, a project which 1s 
not wholly British, only nominally independent and is certainly highly 
expensive, to the detriment of our ‘conventional’ forces, and with the 
effect of encouraging other nations to manufacture or buy nuclear arms 
for themselves and thus to mduce their dangerous prohferation Luberals, 
as I have said, believe in both the United Nations and in collective security 

The Conservatives claim credit for the present state of affairs, “The 
Good Life’ as they call it or La Dolce Vita as it is described in Italy. 
We Liberals welcome a high standard of living and good wages. We 
remember only too well the hardships of the thirties under Conservative 
rule, but we also believe fervently that high material benefits are not ends 
in themselves but means to a fuller, freer hfe We also are only too aware 
of the cancer in our society, which a materialistic, mercenary outlook has 
encouraged We realize that many people are not having any sort of 
‘good life’, for example tenants existing in conditions such as we have been 
hearing about in certain parts of Paddington and elsewhere, harried by 
bully-boys with Alsatian dogs and other methods, old people strugghng 
along on pensions or savings made quite adequate by constant inflation, 
young married couples with children searching for accommodation, teachers 
battling with classes of 30 to 40 pupils, mental hospital and prison officers 
try:ng to deal with hopelessly out-of-date conditions 

We feel that the good life is an odd expression for a society which has 
seen a phenomenal increase in the last few years in betting shops and 
strip tease clubs 

The Conservatives beg for votes to keep the Labour Party out They 
also claim that a vote for the Liberals helps to put the Labour Party in. 
It seems a degrading form of appeal to grovel for votes not on one’s own 
merits but solely on the alleged demerits of one’s opponents In fact, 
however, as the by-elections and local government elections have shown, 
a vote for the Liberal candidates does not necessarily mean a vote for 
Labour Indeed, Labour candidates have often done better whén no 
Liberal candidate has been standing 

The fundamental differences between the Labour Party and the Liberal 
Party are these 

Labour believes in socialism and the public ownership of the means of 
production, distribution and exchange Luberals believe that the State 
exists for the people and their possessions and not the other way round. 
Labour retams Clause 4 and believes in the doctrine of nationalization. 
Liberals do not Labour tends to hold the view that economic freedom 
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1s the matter of real concern and that every other freedom 1s of 
only frmge mterest This view 1s the basis for Labour’s authoritarian 
conception of planning Liberals believe passionately not only in the 
economic privileges of men but also ın their rights and duties as individuals, 
in their political, social, religious and cultural freedom and in parliamentary 
democracy Labour believes in protection, tariffs, quotas and controls 
I have explained the Liberal attitude on these questions 

Labour is frightened of the changing world and clings timidly to the 
comforting nostrums and doctrines of the past Liberals welcome the 
challenge of the second half of the twentieth century and wish Britain 
to advance boldly to meet ıt under the leadership of the Liberal Party 

The turd question is. What are the main proposals of the Liberal Party? 

These proposals may be read in a number of policy documents founded 
upon Assembly and Council resolutions, all democratically arrived at 
For convenience sake, we have made a digest of our policies and embodied 
it in a document entitled Partners in a New Britain 

This document, amended ın the light of the discussions at this Assembly, 
will, 1f delegates agree to ıt, be published in order that the country shall 
have no doubt where we stand This document will be the forerunner of 
the General Election Manifesto and, indeed, if there is sprung upon us a 
snap General Election in the immediate future, ıt may well be the General 
Electiqn Manifesto itself 

Every section of the document will be introduced by a leading Liberal 
who has made a close study of the subject with which he deals 

I shall in a few minutes move a resolution relating to this document, 
and so I shall say nothing further at the moment except to ask you all to 
remember its purpose, which 1s to give the British public, m clear terms, 
an expression of our faith, our purpose and the means by which we intend 
this purpose to be achieved 

The fourth question 1s‘ Can the Liberal Party form a Government? 

The answer to this question is Yes, certainly, 1f called upon to do so by 
the electorate 

At this moment there are ın England, Scotland, Wales and Northern Ire- 
land no fewer than 360 prospective Liberal candidates already selected, to- 
gether with 40 further candidates ın process of selection In addition there 
are scores of men and women of excellent calibre on the Candidates’ List 
seeking selection by Constituency Assocrations 

From the Jarge number of Liberal candidates who will be in the field 
at the next General Election, ıt 1s obvious that the Liberal hat 1s in the 
ring in a big way We are making gigantic efforts to offer the electorate a 
choice to return the Liberal Party to power, the party of the Present and 
the Future, the Party with new men and women eager to devote their 
talents and their energy to the service of their country 

We want Britain to forge ahead with the Liberals by the electorate 
returning Liberal candidates at the next General Election In fact, here 
1s the chance for the voter to make a clean sweep of the past with a new 
broom 

Our candidates have varied and valuable experience—for example, in 
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the professions, in science, in industry, ın commerce, in the trade unions, 
in the services, in the arts, ın local government 

I regard local government as a most valuable field for Liberals In 
1t we are bringing to bear our fresh outlook and dynamic approach In 
it Our young warriors are gaming experience of government and public 
administration which will be valuable to them when they reach Westminster 

In the last four years the number of Liberal Councillors has risen from 
475 to 1,880 Today a number of Councils are controlled by Liberals 
who are bringing a new vitality to local government I can speak with 
personal experience of one Council, Finchley*, where ıt 1s most exhilarating 
to see the way Liberal Councillors are tackling municipal problems with 
enthusiasm and efficiency 

The electorate will soon have the opportunity of returning Liberal 
candidates in sufficient numbers to form a Government If it does so, 
the Liberal Party under our Jeader, Mr Grimond, will do the rest 

There 1s one further matter I wish to mention, both as President and as 
Commonwealth Spokesman for the Liberal Party I refer to Dr Verwoerd’s 
‘take-over bid’ for the High Commission Protectorates of Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland and Swaziland The British Government must repudiate 
promptly and firmly this challenge, for challenge it is, by the powers of 
darkness in South Africa I am quite ceitamn that the people of the three 
territories look with horror upon this proposal of the Apartheid Govern- 
ment They know only too well what existence is like for the African 
in the Republic of South Africa Nevertheless, returning a dusty answer 
to Dr Vetwoerd ıs not enough It 1s essential that we ın Britain step up 
enormously our financial, technical and educational assistance to the three 
territories so that they may become shop-windows of African development 
in Africa, prior to their constitutional independence an independence 
which can only become a reality rf guaranteed not only by Britain but 
also by the United Nations 

I would like to wish every delegate present, our visitors from overseas, 
our guests and observers and all the representatives here of the Press, 
Television and Radio a happy and fruitful Assembly Last year we met 
at Llandudno, the Queen of Welsh watering-places, today we meet at 
Brighton, this handsome South Coast resort When the Assembly 1s over, 
may all of us who are Liberals leave Brighton determmed to work un- 
sparingly at Headquarters, in the Federation and ın the Constituency, 
in the office, the shop, the factory and on the doorstep, so that our plans 
may achieve success 

I come now to the Resolution before you relating to the document 
Partners in a New Britain 

As President of the Liberal Party I desire to move the following 
Resolution, namely 

This Assembly welcomes and receives the Executive Statement, Partners 
* See ‘The Finchley Story’, by John Irwin and David Crawford, New Outlook, 


August 1963, pages 15-32, obtainable from Mutre House, 177 Regent Street, 
London, W 1, Is 6d 
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POETRY— 
INSPIRATION AND EXPERIENCE 
WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


OETS, and indeed all who are umpelled by the power and by the desire 
to create a work of art, are given at times to analyse the processes 
by which the umagination works The magination 1s the power-house 

that supples the mysterious force which we call inspiration Coleridge 
held the primary imagination to be ‘the living power and prime agent of 
all human perception, and as a repetition in the finite mind of the eternal 
act of creation in the infinite 7 AM The secondary I consider as an 
echo of the former, co-existing with the conscious will, yet still as identical 
with the primary in the kind of its agency. and differing only in degree 
and in the mode of its operation It dissolves, diffuses, dissipates, ın order 
to re-create It 1s essentially vital, even as all objects (as objects) 
are essentially fixed and dead’ Without straying too deeply into meta- 
physics we understand by this that imagination ıs the force which actuates 
the conscious instrument, the mind, so that forms and shapes and patterns 
—whether in words, sounds, paint or sculpture—present themselves for the 
artist’s selection Coleridge was steeped in philosophical systems, he was 
intensely aware of what the Italan critic Leone Vivante calls ‘the creative 
elements in psychic reality’, and this awareness 1s reflected in several of 
his be$t-known poems, eg ‘The Ancient Marmer’, ‘Kubla Khan’, 
‘Christabel’ and ‘Frost at Midnight’ While a certain proportion of what 
may be called literary legerdemaim, or the conscious employment of magical 
and uncanny effects, exists in the two first-named poems, the whole com- 
municates the highest quality of direct unsought and inexplicable inspira- 
tion The contrived though undeniably ‘magical’ Imes reveal the trick 
of superb artistry 
All in a hot and copper sky, 
The bloody sun, at noon, 


Right up above the mast did stand 
No bigger than the Moon 


Day after day, day after day, 
We stuck, nor breath nor motion, 
As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean 
But the pure heaven-sent inspiration sings out m those stanzas of self- 
realization and redemption which begin with. 
But soon there breathed a wind on me, 
Nor sound nor motion made 
Its path was not upon the sea, 
In ripple or in shade 
and end with 
Oh! dream of joy! Is this indeed 
The light-house top I see? 
Is this the hill? Is this the kirk? 
Is this mine own countree? 
We drifted o’er the harbour-bar, 
And I with sobs did pray— 
O let me be awake, my God! 
Or let me sleep alway 
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There we see the transforming light of magination radiating the other- 
wise ‘fixed and dead’ objects—the light-house top, the hull, the kirk, the 
harbour-bar and the glimpses beyond of the Mariner’s long-lost countryside. 
And similarly, ın the conclusion of ‘Frost at Midnight’ we realize the 
working of the alchemy of inspiration 

Therefore all seasons shall be sweet to thee, 
Whether the summer clothe the general earth 

With greenness, or the redbreast sit and sing 

Betwixt the tufts of snow on the bare branch 

Of mossy apple-tree, while the nigh thatch 

Smokes in the sun-thaw, whether the eave-drops fall 
Heard only in the trances of the blast, 

Or if the secret ministry of frost 

Shall hang them up ın silent icicles, 

Quietly shining to the quiet Moon 

How did this process of creative umagination woik with Coleridge, how 
indeed with any poet? On the simplest conjecture we may imagine him strol- 
ling with the Wordsworths between Nether Stowey and Alfoxden, taking 
in the greenness of ‘the general earth’, observing the vapour rising from 
frosted thatches in the wintry mid-morning sunshine—the activity of his 
conscious mind when not operating at conversational level—and, all the 
time, his vast storage of thoughts and concepts and impressions fermenting 
in his sub-conscious mind, bubbling with associative ideas and images, until 
the revelatory moment when inspiration came glowing into the region of 
conscious selected thought 

Or if the secret mimstry of frost 
Shall hang them up in silent icicles, 
Quietly shining to the quiet Moon 

It follows that the poet cannot seek inspiration, ıt must come of 1tself 
Yet poets have continually invoked ıt, often ın the guise of God Himself, 
or in mythological terms This Milton did, entreating the Celestial Light 
to 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Trradiate 
and, later in ‘Paradise Lost’: 
Descend from Heaven, Urania, 
The meaning, not the name, I call 

No poet writing today would invoke the Muse in this grand manner, 

or as Wordsworth did in ‘The Excursion’ 
Urania, I shall need 

Thy guidance 

For I must tread on shadowy ground, must sink 

Deep—and, aloft ascending, breathe in worlds 

To which the heaven of heavens 1s but a veil. 
Nowadays, the wooing of inspiration 1s more a private, unwritten and 
unspoken anxiety or agony than a public admission, we have our Freudian 
explanations to substitute for Urania or for the Nine Muses, and xf from 
somewhere-—guessed at or inexplicable—we receive what we ourselves and 
our readers call ‘inspiration’ we tend to explain the consequence in in- 
tellectual or, even, technical terms and with no thought of bringing God, 
or Urania, or Apollo into it. 

Yet the fact remas something good and vital and necessary, and 
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so elusive that it defeats the conscious quest, suddenly may seize the poet’s 
mind and achieve utterance It 1s im this creative moment that his 
experience, both ın life and in the art of poetry, must count as the quicken- 
ing principle in the production of a poem Words are the material of 
poetry, of all literature Milton called them ‘nimble servitors’, Shelley 
described them once as a ‘cloud of wingéd snakes’, and apostrophised 
poets as ‘the unacknowledged legislators of the world’ So that words may 
well be considered as prompters of inspiration One modern philosopher, 
J H Whitehead, said that ‘the whole basis of the art of literature’ 1s ‘that 
the emotions and feelings directly excited by the words should fitly intensify 
our emotions and feelings arismg from contemplation of the meaning’ 
Take Shakespeare’s sonnet 

When to the Sessions of sweet silent thought 

I summon up remembrance of things past 
From the conjunction of those words of legal association, ‘session’ and 
‘summon’, images immediately form of grave ceremony and the dispensing 
of justice The discreet and apparently effortless alliteration—though the 
perfecting of art 1s never effortless—stands unalterable and memorable 
after four centuries of service the right words in the right order 

Or take the opening of Henry Vaughan’s poem ‘The World’: 

I saw Eternity the other night 
Like a great Ring of pure and endless light, 

All calm, as 1t was bright, 

And round beneath ıt, Time ın hours, days, years 

Dniv’n by the spheres 
Like a vast shadow mov’d, In which the world 

And all her train were hurled 
Here words in very truth become the tools of inspiration: the lunar arcs 
of the poet’s vision become one vast concept of eternity, with time hurling 
the world and humanity along ın an infimte progression. 

As for the rhythms and the tonal arrangements of words, English poetry 
abounds in instances of the mspired marrage of meaning and music 
There is Iago’s aside in ‘Othello’ 

Not poppy, nor mandragora, 

Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou owedst yesterday 

Another instance of words as ‘willing servitors’ is Andrew Marvell’s 

sensuously evocative poem ‘The Garden” 

What wondrous life is this I lead! 

Ripe apples drop about my head, 

The luscious clusters of the vine 

Upon my mouth do crush their wine, 

The nectarine, and curious peach, 

Into my hands themselves do reach, 

Stumbling on melons, as I pass, 

Ensnared with flowers, I fall on grass 
Here inspiration trips merrily hand in hand with fancy, her younger sister, 
but as the ears listen and the reader’s senses quicken he realizes the 
amazing power and variety of the English language, and m the measure 
of his perception he will reahze, too, the part his own—the reader’s— 
experience must play ın the complex process of the communication of 
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inspiration He 1s at the receiving end, but it 1s for the audience as well 
as for himself that the poet writes, for, to adapt Donne’s much-quoted 
phrase, no poet is an island, and what the poet writes, when it gains the 
currency of spoken and printed circulation, becomes part of the experience 
of mankind 
In the credo of a third century Chinese poet, Lu Chi, quoted by 

Archibald MacLeish, we read 

We poets struggle with Non-being to force it to yield Being 

We knock upon silence for an answering music 
We enclose boundless space 1n a square foot of paper, 
We pour out deluge from the inch space of the heart 
Lu Chi describes the poet as one who ‘traps Heaven and Earth in the cage 
of Form’, and to do that he contemplates the mystery of the universe, 
observes the seasons, roams in the ‘forest of literature, and praises the 
symmetry of great art? All this means vigilance, effort and an undeviating 
sense of dedication in the pursuit of an ideal which he knows he can 
never sufficiently attain 
Sounds—Signs—Symbols—Images—Metaphors—the Poet’s Private and 

Public Worlds—the Forms his poetry takes all are aspects and facets 
of the twofold problem of Inspiration and Experience that confronts the 
poet in every moment of his creative life There will be rewarding 
moments, as Wordsworth must have experienced when he wrote , 

Thanks to the human heart by which we hve, 

Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears, 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears 
Finally, on the note of Experience, we should remember what Coleridge the 
critic wrote ‘Every great and original writer, ın proportion as he 1s great 
and original, must himself create the taste by which he is to be relished, 
he must teach the art by which he 1s to be seen’ 
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ın a New Britain, and requests the Executive to amend it ın the light of the 
discussions at this Assembly and the adopted Resolutions, and then to 
publish it 

The Assembly will be asked to vote on this Resolution on Friday after- 
noon* Since the document consists basically of established Party policy, 
there will be no opportunity to debate its contents other than those issues 
still to be resolved ın Resolutions before us this week, but, of course, the 
discussions here will be fully noted ın the revision of the document 

It 1s my hope that the Assembly will adopt this Resolution unanimously 
and with acclamation Ladies and Gentlemen, I beg to move the Resolution 
standing in my name on the Agenda, the terms of which I have read out 
to you. 
* September 12, 1963 

Francis Boyd of ‘The Guardian’ writes on Liberais After Brighton in our 
November number 

The next article by Lord Ogmore will be a Profile of the Prime Minister of 
Malaysia —EDITOR 
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A LIBERAL PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIAL TRANSITION 
BARON JOSEPH EOTVOS (1813-1871) 


BÉLA MENCZER 


HE name of the Hungarian statesman and philosopher, Baron Joseph 
Eotvos, was not one of the best-known among his countrymen even 
in his lifetme In events he played, however, a considerable if 

secondary part Among his Hungarian contemporaries, Europe was more 
conscious of the dramatic personalities of Count Stephen Szécheny1, who 
dominated the early phase of the national reform movement and of Louis 
Kossuth, the leader of the upheaval of 1848-49 Even in the compromise 
of 1867 between Emperor-King Francis-Joseph and the Hungarian 
Parliament, which gave to the Austrian Empire its new name of Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy until the dissolution of 1918, the principal merit was 
attributed to the great Liberal constitutional lawyer, Francis Deák, while 
the most eminent political part was played by Count Julius Andrássy, 
the brilliant partner of Disraeli and Bismarck at the Berlin Congress 
Joseph Eotvos, contemporary of these four best-known Hungarians of the 
last century, their colleague in several Parliaments and Cabinets, achieved 
only “a relative fame and a solid and respected national standing, but at 
no moment of his hfe anything lke Jeadership or resounding popularity 
He was altogether more of a scholar and a thinker than an active politician, 
though he was, so to say, born to the almost mevitable public career of 
the Hungarian aristocracy He was twice a Cabinet Minister, throughout 
his whole adult lfe an active Parliamentarian, and, both in his native 
Hungarian and in German, a very busy commentator on political issues 
He never sought popular leadership 

Yet, seen from the distance of the present, Eotvos may mean more to: 
thinking Hungarians who hope to see their country restored to its honour- 
able old rank in the European community than any of his more fascinating 
and dramatic contemporaries Széchenyi’s plans to transform a semi- 
feudal into an industrial and commercial society belong to the bygone age 
of the Industrial Revolution, of which the Hungarian reformer was a keen 
observer during his trips to England in the era after Waterloo What- 
ever might seem heroic or pathetic m the destiny of Kossuth belongs to 
a historical context which has gone for ever, the Habsburg Monarchy 
Deák, too, was a personality Huis combination of sober political realism, 
fine classical culture and lively Epicurean philosophy was highly original, 
but his doctrine hardly went beyond the formal pattern of academic juris- 
prudence and a constitutionalism which was somewhat commonplace 
even in his own generation Andrássy belongs to the past age of cosmo- 
politan dandies, to the Paris of the Second Empire, to Victorian London and 
to the Vienna of Francis-Joseph, where he was admired by many ladies 
as the most romantic Magyar cavalier The two greatest distinctions of 
his generation were the death-sentence he received as a rebel in his youth 
and the Golden Fleece which the Emperor-King gave him a quarter of a 
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century later, when the former rebel became Imperial and Royal Chancellor 
and the ablest successor of Metternich at the Ballhaus. 

All these once so famous Hungarian characters belong to a past now 
definitely closed, whereas Eotvos, by his principal work, The Ruling Ideas 
of the Nineteenth Century, published ın 1854 (first in German and only 
later in Hungarian), may appear to us as a precursor and to some extent 
as a prophet. Eotvos wrote his book on the sociology of modern politics 
and on the influence of ideas on society at a time when the word ‘sociology’ 
had not yet obtained currency and was not yet recognized as an m- 
dependent field of research Inevitably this pioneer character of Eotvos’s 
work faces the present-day reader with considerable difficulties. His style 
is heavy and somewhat clumsy A fixed and ındependent termmology of 
social sciences hardly existed ın German in 1854 and, although Eotvos, 
the son of a German mother, had a bilingual education since his early 
childhood, his very thorough German culture was more literary than 
philosophical or historical, for among philosophers and historians he 
always preferred French and English authors In hus fairly abundant 
early literary output, poetry, drama, the novel, history and political essays 
alternate with accounts of his extensive travelling as a young man to 
France, England, Germany and Italy after taking his degree in law and 
political sciences at Budapest University 

The grandson of a Royal Aulic Chancellor of Hungary and the sòn of 
a Royal Tavernicus (Minister of the Treasury), bemg connected, too, on 
his mother’s side with several German princely Courts, young Eotvos had 
easy access to leading political, literary and scholarly circles all over 
Europe The fluent knowledge of the principal West-European languages 
was taken for granted as a part of his aristocratic education. Despite 
the very Conservative, ‘Metternichian’ ideas prevailing in the family circle 
of the Barons Eotvos, the young man’s keen study of Liberal historians 
and philosophers was, ıt seems, far from discouraged by his father, who 
intended bis son for one of the great offices of state For there so many 
members of the family had excelled for several generations, although the 
Eotvés were never big landowning magnates and kept up their distinguished 
rank on relatively modest means in Vienna and Budapest society 

Young Joseph Eotvos felt little mclination for an official career at the 
Aulic Chancery in Vienna, for which his family background and his 
studies had so well prepared him He was more attracted by the prospects 
of an independent parliamentary and hterary activity At twenty-four he 
could take a seat at the Pressburg Diet He did so He was among the 
most active of those younger members who endeavoured to make a modern 
Parliement of this somewhat archaic institution of the Kingdom of 
Hungary In his first parliamentary speeches he often contradicted the 
Government views of which his own father, the Tavernicus Baron Ignatius 
Eotvos, was one of the ablest spokesmen ım the 1830s On the whole, 
Joseph Eotvos adopted a middle course between Count Stephen Széchenyi 
and his aristocratic Reform Party and the Radicals of the Kossuth type. 
A deep personal admiration attached him to Széchenyi, as well as a firm 
common monarchist conviction and a taith in the common destiny of 
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nations withm the historic framework of the Habsburg Monarchy Yet 
Széchenyi saw the key to everything in material and economic progress 
and he was relatively indifferent to self-government and representative 
institutions, whereas Eotvos put all the emphasis on the latter Both 
doctrine and personal temperament kept Eótvos far from the flamboyant, 
rhetorical Kossuth, but there was between the two men, all the same, 
something of a common ground im their strong parliamentary convictions 
and in them mistrust of every autocracy, which Szécheny: was rather 
inclined to approve, provided that such an autocracy could serve his 
aims of economic expansion and social progress 

The constitutional changes in March 1848 made Eotvos a Cabinet 
colleague both of Szécheny: and Kossuth, but only for a short while He 
resigned m September 1848 as Minister of National Education and Church 
Affairs, together with the Premier Count Louis Batthyány and the other 
moderate Ministers, strongly disapproving the conflict between the Crown 
and Parliament and the first signs of a break between Budapest and 
Vienna From October 1848 onwards, Eotvos spent some years as a 
voluntary exile in Munich as reluctant to serve in the revolutionary govern- 
ment of Kossuth as to accept any part in the military counter-revolution 
He did not return to his native country and to political life until the first 
symptoms of Francis-Joseph’s willingness to make a new constitutional 
experfment began to appear In the elaboration of the new constitutional 
régime Eotvos had a considerable part to play From 1867 till his death 
in 1871, he was Vice-Premier in the Andrássy Government, while retaining 
his favourite Ministry of Education and Cults, which allowed him to 
become an important reformer of the Hungarian University system and a 
mediator between Church and State in the very critical years of the 
Vatican Council of Pius IX and the promulgation of the dogma of papal 
infallibility. 

The philosophy of Eotvos matured in the years of hus voluntary exile 
in Munich His magnum opus was largely concerned with the experience 
of the revolutions of 1848-49 in Europe. Hos aim was to present a critical 
analysis of the whole body of Liberal doctrine to which he adhered before 
the events of 1848 and to examine the validity of the same doctrine for 
the future His reasoning 1s closely knit, his historical culture is wide, his 
documentation ın comparative constitutional jurisprudence is rich. In- 
evitably he follows the pattern of some predecessors in the analysis of 
revolutions, Burke, Gentz, Joseph de Maistre and Bonald Some affinities 
may be discerned with the Ensayo sobre el Catolicismo of Donoso Cortés, 
another classic on the ideas of 1848, but perhaps the strongest influence 
on Eotvos’s mind was Tocqueville, whose conclusions are the nearest 
to his. 

Burke, Gentz, Joseph de Maistre, Bonald, Donoso aimed at a polemical 
refutation of revolutionary doctrines; Tocqueville and Eotvos saw in such 
a critical refutation only a lumited usefulness The question raised by 
Eotvos 1s not what is right or wrong in revolutionary, Socialist or Radical 
doctrines between 1789 and 1848, he attempts an explanation, in the light 
of the full historical and social context of an era, why the ideas of modern 
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democracy had come to stay Violent upheavals are, in his analysis, 
transitory and. more often than not, futile, but he thinks the counter- 
revolutions and restorations are as futile and as transitory Society cannot 
long bear a high psychological tension, whether it is war or revolution. 
‘Back to normal’ ıs bound to come, either through a revolutionary system 
culminating in a new despotism or through a counter-revolutionary process 
In both cases a consolidation of the democratic principle was the result 
in modern times 

Initiative and leadership pass from the hands of an independent patri- 
cianate (which originally saw its own justification in the defence of that 
same public liberty which revolutions always postulate), nto the hands of 
new, hitherto un-privileged elements, who almost inevitably form a strictly 
disciplined bureaucracy of technicians The more technical means pro- 
gress, the less room will be left for liberty, for personal initiative and for 
independent public control The nineteenth century 1s a time of transition, 
an era of transitory revolutions and equally transitory reprisals, and more 
consolidated revolution and tyranny may emerge in the next era. ‘Wars 
may become mumpossible by the very progress of the technical means to 
make wars, but this may only signify that the last, desperate defence of 
liberty and of right will itself be eliminated’ 


Unlike many of his contemporaries, Eotvos saw the horizon of the future 
to be very dark, including the prospect of Socialism and Communism which 
he deemed ideas likely to be realized, but, alas, at the price of a new 
despotism, once revolutionary ‘Communism had reconciled itself to things it 
disapproves at present’, namely, the military organization of the state The 
ideas of the century are, m the view of Eotvos, only apparently new and 
modern Liberty, Equality, Fraternity have always been constant moral 
and psychological factors ın society It is the destiny of these ideas to 
express in the first phase a genuie grievance and a claim for justice, 
and ın the second phase a claim for domination Ultimately the problem 
for political thought ıs to find the right ethical principle of government 
Ideas in themselves are meaningless, unless the ethics of government are 
clear and superior to that of previous ages Ultimately, true and genuine 
progress should be the moral one 

The ideas of 1789 and of 1848 are bound to converge either in 
Nationalism or in Socialism Basically, Liberty and Equality are incom- 
patible with each other We are either free to be unequal or deprived of 
freedom under an enforced equality As full liberty 1s not realizable, men 
will accept a distant hope of the prospect of Liberty, for instance, ‘com- 
pulsion for the sake of collective Liberty’ in the national state The same 
thing may occur with Equality Individuals and especially nations will 
always differ in fortune, riches, position or importance, but a certain 
kind of collective equality is possible, for mstance for members of the 
same nation or the same ‘ruling people’. As to Fratermty, adherence to 
the same nation may give a concrete meaning to this very general principle 
of human fraternity and thus even Fraternity may serve Nationalism or a 
new sort of ‘class-collectivity with a claim to dominate’, as was seen in 
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the first active appearance of Socialism m June 1848, in the Paris msurrec- 
tion of the workers 

Nationalists, and social groups, too, have a tendency to expropriate 
and to absorb the state, to make it their own instrument of domination, to 
deprive ıt of its function of objective arbitration and of its ideal of 
impartial justice. Thus, the only hope Eotvos envisaged was the ‘resto- 
ration of the state’, not the restoration of a given political system, which 
by its very nature can only be transitory, but the restoration of the basic 
idea of the state which stands above nationalities, above parties, above 
social groups which seek domination Full equality and full liberty will 
prove imposible, but higher human culture for all the national groups 
and a greater amount of personal liberty for all individuals may yet be 
assured by a return to the idea of the state This may be the ultimate 
argument of Eotvos for a state of a supernational character, such as the 
Danubian Monarchy was (or could have been, if it had been conscious 
enough of its mission) It may well be that Eotvos implied, somewhat 
polemically, an argument agamst the then current idealist philosophy of 
Hegel not the transitions from one historical phase to another, ın the 
form of new national and/or social dominations, but the constant and 
permanent ideal of Justice, he indicates as the right political aım 

Among all the Liberal thinkers of his century, perhaps Eotvos was the 
one” most fully aware of all the possible objections against the Liberal 
ideal and of the basic difficulties of a Liberal government He amply 
answered, sometimes prophetically, both the reactionary and the revolu- 
tionary arguments against the Liberal ideal. A hundred and fifty years 
after his birth and more than a hundred years after the publication of his 
principal work, and after the maturmg of trends of evolution which he 
himself analysed, we find hım surprisingly modern Eotvos was, and 1s, 
one of the guides to the future. 
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WORLD PLAN FOR ANGLICANISM 
CECIL NORTHCOTT 


HAT amounts to a new view and a new plan for the Anglican 
Churches of the world, or the Anglican Communion as the phrase 
now 1s, has developed in recent years and found its most potent 

expression at the World Congress of the Anglican Communion at Toronto. 
Born in England but finding 1ts most powerful expression today outside 
Britain, the Anglican Communion has become an ecclesiastical phenomenon 
It 1s neither a confession to be defended at all costs, nor a ‘denomination’ 
of like-minded believers It mcludes within its ample compass all sorts and 
conditions of Christians who are to be found ın practically every country 
in the world. The Archbishop of Canterbury, although given a certain 
primacy, 1s primus inter pares And while the links are with Canterbury 
historically ıt 1s the Book of Common Prayer (in all its varieties) which 
gives the Anglican Communion its chief rallying point. 

In the words of the Archbishop of Canterbury at the Toronto Congress, 
the Anglican Church has some right to be regarded as an arm of the One 
Holy, Catholic Church with its own developed life and liturgy It 1s true, 
of course, that this church ıs primarily the church of English speaking 
people, and its expansion has followed the flag not in any subservient 
position but inevitably as the church of a ruling race That position has 
gone, or 1s fast fading out in Asia and Africa The Anghcan Communion 
today must depend on ıts own life and vitality 

The word Anglican 1s naturally a handicap m many countries In 
Canada ıt 1s favoured in place of Church of England, but in the United 
States the name is Protestant Episcopal In Australia and New Zealand 
the old names are still useable, and many of the leading bishops there come 
from what 1s still called ‘the old country’ 

In some countries, notably ın South India, the Anglican Church has 
passed into the unity of united churches, and the point 1s often discussed— 
it was at Toronto—as to whether the Anglican Church will not eventually 
find its renewed life by dying to live in the various united churches which 
are developing in various parts of the world There are many signs that 
this will happen 

Meanwhile there are the forty million or so Christians who are Inked 
together ın this Anglican family of churches How are they best made 
aware of their unity and fellowship? There is the Lambeth Conference 
of bishops which every ten years 1s called together for consultation at the 
personal invitation of the Archbishop of Canterbury That Conference 
(last held ın 1958) has issued some notable statements which have given 
challenge and guidance to the whole church There is this particular 
Toronto Congress which is the successor to the Mmneapolis Congress of 
1954 These Congresses are primarily to engender the ‘family spirit’ and 
are not legislative But because over three hundred bishops and a com- 
parable group of laymen take the trouble to come to such a Congress it 
naturally has a moral authority 

Sınce the Lambeth Conference of 1958, an officer called the Chief 
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Executive Officer of the Anglican Communion has been authorised by the 
eighteen separate churches of the Communion to travel round amongst 
them, and to survey their hfe and to make suggestions He is a remarkably 
shrewd, energetic and wise American bishop, Dr Stephen Bayne. At 
Toronto he came into his own through the Toronto Plan which the Congress 
received to pass on to its constituent members for discussion 

It would be misleading to suggest that the new world plan for Anglican- 
ism 1s the proposal of Bishop Bayne, but ıt 1s hard to see how it would 
have come into its present focus without his vision and guidance The 
gist of the proposal 1s ‘the tyme has fully come when umity and inter- 
dependence must find a completely new level of expression and corporate 
obedience’ There have been countless resolutions about the unity of the 
Anglican Communion but a widespread concern has developed that this 
sense of unity must move into a new dimension where words are translated 
into deeds of fellowship and common responsibility 

What is proposed is that the Anglican Communion should see itself as 
one church, not ın the centralised sense of the Church of Rome under a 
papacy, but as a real communion of churches which share each other’s 
responsibilities and are capable of practical consultation about them It is 
a plan of mutual aid and assistance on a world scale which no church 
organization, except perhaps the Lutheran, has put mto operation m 
modern times 

The Toronto Plan calls first for a ‘comprehensive study of needs and 
resources to give up to date, tested data on actual work, resources in 
manpower, training and finances’ The Anglican Communion wants to 
know exactly what its strength and weakness are Secondly the existing 
budgets and arrangements of churches needing help should be known, and 
it is estimated that at least £5,000,000 is wanted at once to help churches 
in Asia and Africa move up from the ‘beggarly’ standards in which so 
many of them are struggling to exist Thirdly a call is made for a com- 
mitment ın manpower so that there may be a genuine sharing of leadership 
and of the rank and file The weight of Anglican thought in theology, and 
all secular disciplines too, is far too concentrated in the west The balance 
needs equalising 

In order to give body and immediate life to this plan, a group of Regional 
Officers 1s to be appointed in Africa, the British Isles, India, Latin America, 
North America, Pakistan, the Middle East, the South Pacific and South 
East Asia They will be consultants and channelers of resources, visible 
symbols of what world Anglicanism is striving for in this attempt to give 
itself not only a family face but a family form 

Most hesitancies about the new plan come from the older members of 
the Anglican family Not that they are unwilling to share what they have 
in a great scheme for mutual aid but because they must revolutionize them- 
selves in so doing For imstence, the half a dozen or so mission boards of 
the Church of England—stil working independently—probably hold the 
key to the plan as far as the British share goes There is also the financial 
challenge to the whole church in Britain of only an eight per cent con- 
tribution to churches outside Britain It ıs wry comfort to know that in 
the United States ıt 1s as low as three per cent Toronto. 
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OUR NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE: AND OTHERS 
I—FRANCE 


IRIS CAPELL, 
Author of the Unservile State Group pamphlet, ‘The Aggrieved Citizen’ 


E sometimes talk as though Britain had mvented the Welfare State; 
and many of us believe that, in medical services for instance, no 
other European country can compete with us. In case this should 

turn out to be one of those patriotic misconceptions, it seems worth while 
to take a look at what other countries do provide 

The French system of social security differs considerably from ours. 
Both contributions and benefits are higher and, while the scheme covers all 
employees from porters to professors, the self-employed can joi ıt only 
by paying prohibitively high contributions There is no ‘free’ health 
service Doctors and hospitals have to be paid for their work but a very 
large proportion of such payments may be recovered by the patient from 
the social security service 

The pattern of hospital ownership and organization in France is again 
quite different from our present sumple system In Brita, virtually all hos- 
pitals are owned by the Minister of Health, who delegates his responsibility 
to Regional Boards, whose members are appointed by him and are not,paid 
for their services The Boards in turn appoint a Hospital Management 
Committee, consisting also of voluntary members, to run each hospital or 
group of hospitals Although responsibility for the running of hospitals 
rests on these committees, the actual work must necessarily be done by paid 
staff—the people who buy the supplies, cook the meals, engage the porters 
and the domestics And a plethora of committees implies a proliferation 
of secretaries to circulate their agenda and write up their minutes 

In France the committee of voluntary workers is not usual, except for 
charitable work Although in the last resort the health service 1s a State 
responsibility, hospitals are owned and run by a great variety of bodies 
Municipalities, religious and charitable foundations all own provincial 
hospitals, and in Paris all hospitals except private ones are now the property 
of a governmental body called the ‘Assistance Publique’ This was set up 
as long ago as 1849 in order to take over, with their funds, the hospitals 
previously owned by different charitable and religious bodies It works 
under several Ministries, and has at its head a Director, appointed by the 
Ministry of Health, who 1s not a medical man He in turn appoints a lay 
administrator for each of the Paris hospitals. who 1s fully responsible for 
its organization and day-to-day running Outside Paris each Département 
runs its own public health service with the help of a medical adviser 
appointed by the central authority, the Ministry of Health 

The training of a doctor must everywhere consist of a judicious mixture 
of theory and practice In England these go hand in hand, but mn France 
it is possible for a man to become a Doctor of Medicine without ever 
having set foot in a hospital—merely by attending lectures and taking his 
university degree This, however, is only the first step towards his objective 
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—a lucrative private practice—and to attract patients his brass plate must 
indicate that he has done some years of hospital work He will start 
therefore by attaching himself to a ‘patron’—a professor in some branch 
of medicine who is running a hospital department—and will move on from 
there, as opportunity, nepotism, or initiative may suggest, to cover the 
range of medical experience he thinks necessary to his career Once he 
has set up for himself in private practice, he can charge what fees he likes, 
or thinks he can get French doctors, like medical men in other countries, 
have fought bitterly against the 1dea of becoming mere civil servants, and 
although the social security system envisages a standard fee for consulta- 
tions and treatments, ın many places, notably Paris, this has not yet been 
agreed by the medical profession 

What of the patient? In France he seems to have more freedom than 
in Britain He does not have to be registered with one doctor, but may 
consult anyone he wishes The Sécurité Sociale will refund him 80 per cent 
of the standard fee for such a consultation, or for treatment, though the 
doctor’s actual charge may be very much higher than this standard fee 
If the patient needs hospital treatment, he need not wait to be sent there 
by his GP, but can walk in on his own and be looked after by eminent 
specialists If he breaks his arm, or merely has a sudden stomache-ache, 
he can walk or taxi to the hospital where his name, address and social 
securjty number will ensure that he gets immediate attention If he needs 
a bed, and there 1s no room for him, an emergency bed service (similar to 
ours) will find the necessary accommodation. 

This apparent freedom to decide one’s own medical requirements 1s, 
however, strictly lımıted Although the patient may consult any doctor 
anvwhere, the only hospital from which he has a right to demand service 
is his own local one, which, however, may send him elsewhere for special 
treatment The Parisian living in Passy will have to attend a different 
hospital from the resident of Montparnasse; and obviously one hospital 
may be better equipped, better staffed, and more competent than another 

Beside the doctors running hospital departments, the matron in charge 
of nursing staff, and the lay administrator, there is another professional 
element ın French hospitals that ıs of vast importance to the patient 
‘Assistantes Sociales’ are in many ways the equivalent of our almoners but 
they have wider functions and more real power They cope with the 
patient’s finances, deal with his relatives, order ambulances and plan con- 
valescence just as almoners do; but they also form part of a network which 
covers the patient not only in hospital but at home and at work Every 
hospital employs three or four Assistantes Sociales, every factory with over 
1,000 employees must have one, and they are also employed by the local 
authorities ın every village and town district. They keep in close touch 
with one another, so that when an employed person falls il he is taken to 
hospital, his family is looked after, the forms on which he claims repay- 
ment of his hospital fees are filled in for him, and his future after discharge 
is given proper consideration 

The traming of an Assistante Sociale starts with a year ın hospital as a 
student nurse, followed by eighteen months of courses in social service, 
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psychology, public health, industrial welfare, civil law, and kindred 
subjects, ending with the grant of a State diploma. She ıs then employed 
either directly by a Département in its hospitals and chmics or for district 
visiting, or else by a factory or other large organization Her position is 
always one of high professional responsibility, and an English almoner 
would be stunned to hear her French counterpart (as I did) tellmg a 
distinguished surgeon that he could not have the bed he wanted for a new 
patient as Madame X was not ready to be sent home And outside the 
hospitals the network 1s so complete, and the duties and experience of an 
Assistante Sociale are so diverse, with a Head Assistante in each Départe- 
ment, that the ideal of having only one social service visitor to one house- 
hold can practically be realised in France 

In this country we think of our health service as being ‘free’, since the 
patient makes no direct payment for consultations or treatment, and only 
a very small one for drugs bought on prescription We know, though 
perhaps rather vaguely, that the flat-rate contributions we nearly all have 
to pay are used partly to finance the health service, but that the ever- 
mounting cost 1s met by the government mainly out of general taxation 
In France the ordinary man 1s brought into closer contact with the financial 
realities of the situation Both he and his employer pay a proportion of 
his salary (not a flat rate) as a contribution to social security funds The 
proportion 1s a high one, amounting to 6 per cent paid by the worker and 
20 per cent by his employer But there is a ceiling to the amount paid 
so that, however much a man earns above Frs 870 per month (about 
£800 a year), he pays only on Frs 870 These contributions go towards 
the cost not only of the health service but also of family allowances, 
pensions, and industrial accident claims , 

As indicated above, the patient (unless he is destitute) has to pay his 
doctor about 15s for a consultation, and must meet the cost of any hospital 
treatment, which will amount to £6 or more per bed per day By gomg 
to the nearest office of the Sécurité Sociale, he can reclaim 80 per cent of 
the doctor’s standard fee, and the same proportion in the case of drugs 
bought on prescription In hospital, he will be asked to pay 20 per cent 
of the cost of his stay, the remaming 80 per cent being collected from the 
Sécurité Sociale directly by the hospital He may also belong to a 
‘Mutuelle”—a voluntary surance scheme run by his factory or the district 
in which he lives—which 1s quite likely to have sufficient funds in hand to 
pay all his hospital expenses. 

It would be impossible for a layman to attempt any assessment of the 
quality of medical care in one country or another Nor can one delve into 
the mysteries of admmustrative cost. What I have tried to do is to gauge 
the extent to which a country has succeeded in building up an efficient 
health service, judged by ıts value to the ordinary citizen 

Our own service has many critics, but m general is highly approved of 
by those who use ıt most If it seems unduly and increasingly costly, the 
patient is unaware of this, as the service is given him free of charge The 
existence of voluntary committees may be challenged as an anomaly, an 
unwanted inheritance from the days of the voluntary hospital, but the 
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patient with a complaint can take it to someone who is in authority and 
yet is not a paid official, This could not happen in France. In fact, the 
elevation of the amateur to a position of responsibility could probably only 
happen ın this country, and we need to consider very seriously whether its 
benefits are worth the enormous outlay in time and money which the 
system demands 

At first sight the chief defect in the French service is the complicated 
notion of payment and refund Offices of the Sécurité Sociale are always 
full of people queueing to reclaim their money But this may partly be 
due to natural gregariousness, as the despatch of a sumple form will bring 
the money by post a week later And it must, surely, be right that every 
patient should have some idea of the cost of the service he gets 

If the committee system is typically British, the French health service is 
typically French in combining the advantages of individualism—choice of 
doctor, personal access to hospital—with the disadvantages of bureaucracy 
But the existence of the splendid Assistantes Sociales goes a very long way 
towards humanising an otherwise impersonal service. This is something 
which might well be copied here 

The patient in either country may feel confidence in the efficiency of his 
service In France it costs him more, and he may not use it as freely as 
an Enghshman does France has one hospital bed for every hundred of 
the pepulation; we have rather more—one to 95 Our great hospital build- 
ing programme will not increase the number of beds, but it will eventually 
show whether an absolutely modern hospital is cheaper to run than the 
ancient buildings we have at the moment If, unhappily, Parkinson’s Law 
turns out to operate in hospitals as disastrously as in business, we shall be 
forced to examine ways of passing a proportion of hospital costs on to the 
patient 





ENDINGS 


A rustling day of leaves and wind; 
Summer heaped behind the wall, 
Apples bruised; the bitter rind 
Holding beyond the fall. 


Wheels defeat us. day and mght 
Outspinning time and mortal pains 
Only sweetness drops; the bite 

In thorns and cold remains 


PHOEBE HESKETH 
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ISRAEL’S LOST TRIBE 
GEORGE A FLORIS 


ALMA in Majorca 1s one of the favourite spots of British holiday- 
makers with its numerous congenial hotels, a British club complete 
with Bingo sessions and two English weekly publications to cater for 

them all around the year 

It 1s less well known that Palma is also the major seat of the remnants 
of the mysterious Marrano community, the Jews who outwardly embraced 
baptism centuries ago, but who have all the time retained an invisible and 
intangible link with the people and the faith of their ancestors Popular 
sarcasm on the Balearic islands nicknamed the ‘Catholic Jews’ as Chuetas, 
or ‘bacon-eaters’ That expression derives from the days of the Inquisition, 
when the ‘new Christians’ allegedly ate bacon in public to dissociate them- 
selves from Judaism 

Many Marranos from Spain and Portugal made their way to England 
and the Netherlands throughout the Protestant centuries and there they 
eventually reverted to the creed of their forefathers Later on, these re- 
converted Jews—famuliar with the ways of the Gentile world—became the 
vanguard of emancipation 

The: brethren who remained on the Iberian peninsula or the Balearics 
followed the path of assimilation Instead of seeking acceptance in their 
true national-religious identity, they contented themselves with the tnjoy- 
ment of toleration m their assumed pedigree. Deprived of their sacred 
books and the spiritual guidance of their rabbis, some of them formed time 
and again clandestine Judaising congregations—usually under the leader- 
ship of a prominent female member of the community, the so-called 
sacerdotesa—conducting prayer meetings equally heretical to Christian as 
to Jewish purists 

In the age of the ghettoes and Jewish badges, assumilation appeared to be 
the only possible short cut to an existence ın freedom and dignity A 
converted Jew—in principle at least—could become a respected citizen 
overnight, while the reception of the entire Jewish community as equal 
members into the European society appeared then to be beyond reasonable 
hope 

Meanwhile, in England, the local Jewish community was recognised by 
Cromwell ın the middle of the seventeenth century, for the first time since 
the expulsion in 1290 That, however, meant only sufferance and not 
equality with the Protestant majority When, almost a century later in 
1753, the ‘Jew Bill’ proposing emancipation was introduced, it had to be 
repealed in the same year for lack of public support It was not revived 
until 1830 and, even then, the process was not too fast A further sixty 
years had to elapse before all the offices of the realm ‘except that of the 
King of England’ became open to Jews 

While the process of emancipation for the overt Jews in England was 
dragging, the easy path trodden by the convert Jews in Iberia did not prove 
any quicker With the banishment of practising Jews—in 1492 from Spain 
and in 1497 from Portugal—the Marranos were to feel the brunt of anti- 
semitism throughout the centuries. They were the victims of mob violence 
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as well as of persistent harassment by the Inquisition They were barred 
from public offices and were subject to all sorts of politico-social dis- 
crimination. The bulk of the conversions took place during the years after 
1390, the last of the restrictive measures against the descendants of con- 
verts, preventing Marranos from joining the Corps of Cadets, was abolished 
only ın 1860 However, as late as ın 1904 the Spanish Prime Minister, 
Senor Miguel Maura, was abused in the Cortes with the catcall ‘Chueta’— 
something that would not have happened to Disraeli in the House of 
Commons three decades earlier ` 

What is more, the effigies of Chueta ancestors who had suffered at the 
hands of the Inquisition were preserved im a Dominican Convent as a 
warning reminder to future generations A list of the names of those 
condemned by the Inquisition was published periodically, ‘lest we forget’— 
as a kind of an inverted Gotha Almanach—for the last time in 1946' In 
other words, the discriminatory practices emanating from the Inquisition 
survived not merely the Jewish emancipation and the rise of the Zionist 
movement, but indeed the Nazi persecutions elsewhere in Europe. 

And yet, the Jewish political revival—a constant source of inspiration to 
wide sections of Jewry all over the world—could not fail to stir up emotions 
within the Chueta community as well 

In 1960 the ‘wind of change’ touched the island of Majorca through the 
heart of an attractive-looking lady She belonged to the upper crust of 
the local society; her grandfather had been a colonel in the royal army, 
her father in Franco’s army—her cousin still holds the same rank there 
Madame Isabella Munoz engrossed herself in the family history, anxious 
to find out the circumstances of her ancestors’ conversion centuries ago 
Her mother had been a faithful Catholic, but her father must have intimated 
to young Isabella the family tradition of keeping emotionally in touch with 
the ‘invisible confraternity’ 

However, Madame Munoz, a practical person, no longer contented her- 
self with the hereditary yearning of the Marranos and Chuetas A lady 
of independent means, she made her way to Israel to see the Jewish 
renaissance for herself. She was favourably impressed by what she saw in 
the then 12 year old state So, she decided to complete the process by 
seeking readmission into the synagogue—after the family’s absence of four 
to five centuries With the active and energetic help of Dr. Ben Zeev— 
the Chairman of a society aidmg Gentiles desirous to enter Judaism—she 
finally managed to return to the Jewish fold 

Isabella Munoz became, after her reconversion, Eliseva Jemin Oz and 
the WIZO of Tel Aviv held a reception in her honour The speakers at 
the function voiced the view that the remaming Marranos belong spiritually 
to the Jewish community and, if possible, they ought to be guided back 
into the bosom of Judaism 

Madame Isabella-Eliseva was determined to play her part in the work 
of reconverting her community Instead of settling in Israel she returned 
to Majorca and called a meeting of several individuals of known Chueta 
origin Had she been diplomatic and suggested that—with regard to 
Palma’s importance as a tourist centre—it would be expedient to set up a 
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synagogue there, just as there is a synagogue in Barcelona and Madrid, 
she would most probably have encountered no trouble with the authorities 
However, she went beyond that She urged the restoration of the official 
Jewish community on the island That way her proselytising activities 
awakened the attention of the police and led to her arrest. At the inter- 
vention of her influential relatives and friends she was soon released, but 
her missionary zeal was curbed, at least for the time being. 

In any case, it is doubtful how far her self-imposed mission might 
succeed m recovering the ‘lost tribe’ of Israel Four or five hundred years 
within the Catholic Church have not passed without exerting some genuine 
influence by the ‘new’ feith on its reluctant recipients So, in the case of 
the vast majority of the Chuetas, Christianity is more than skm deep today 
The Catholic clergy ın Palma is confident that its charges are firmly 
anchored ın the Roman Church 

Nor have the descendants of the victims of the Inquisition quite ignored 
the hand of peace offered to them by the exponents of the Spanish extreme- 
Right in the twentieth century In 1926 Prime Minister General Primo de 
Rivera extended an invitation to all the Jews whose ancestors had been 
expelled from Spain in 1492 to ‘return’ to the country After World War II 
General Franco repeated the invitation, authorising ‘Spanish’ Jews resident 
m Greece and Egypt to assume Spanish citizenship and claim Spanish 
diplomatic protection . 

As a result of such friendly overtures, most members of the ‘invisible 
community’ in Majorca consider themselves Spanish rather than ‘Chuetas’ 
—never a popular definition with them! —today and are only too glad to 
part with their exotic hereditary distinction. They are good businessmen 
but—just as George Borrow had observed it 130 years ago—they have 
learned from history that 1t does not pay them to be over-ambitious Thus, 
after having provided for their families and themselves, they utilise their 
surplus drive and energy on private studies or English-like hobbies 

However, the whiff of the East is still in the air around them. The 
principal Chueta shopkeepers congregate in and around Plateria, the Street 
of the Silversmiths, behind Santa Eulalia church in the centre of Palma 
The houses of the Call, ‘Street’—abbreviation of ‘Jewish Street’—the one- 
time ghetto, are still clearly recognizable by ther Moorish style, though 
they are not all inhabited by the descendants of the erstwhile proprietors 
For instance, one of the former Jewish homes now houses the Juvenile 
Court, another is a girls’ hostel Down to 1782 the Chuetas, in spite of 
their Catholic faith, hac been officially confined to the Call, unofficially, 
for a while even afterwards Today, however, they are free to live any- 
where, like anybody else 

The huge Cathedral in Palma still displays around its thick columns the 
numerous iron candelabra, one for each day of the year, the gift of the 
Jewish community of the city to the Catholic Church many centuries ago 
We can only hope that the gift was voluntary! Be that as it may, on 
Sundays, quite appropriately, the scions of the old benefactors kneel under 
the candelabra donated by their forbears They are there in body, but 
God only knows where they are in spirit. 
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CARIB INDIANS: A VANISHING RACE 
SUZANNE TWISTON-DAVIES 


FEW months ago Mrs. Mary Werges died in the village of Arma 

in Trinidad. She was 113 when she died, which in itself 1s remark- 

able enough More remarkable still is the fact that she was a 

Queen—but not a Queen who ıs likely to be recognized by the Royal 

Famulies of Europe Mrs. Werges was Queen of the Carib Indians of 
Trinidad, a West Indian race which, alas, 1s fast dymg out. 

So much is talked ın the West Indies about the Carib Indians that, on a 
recent visit there, I decided to investigate their history. Theurs is the story 
of a proud, fierce race, who, after the Arawaks (whom they conquered), 
were the first known mhabitants of the West Indies They had filtered 
upwards over the centuries from South America (though from their 
Mongohan features, it is presumed that they origmated ın Asia) and, until 
the advent of Columbus and his successors, they were m undisputed 
possession of all the West Indian islands except Jamaica and Cuba. They 
were small, of fine physique, bronze-coloured with jet-black hair, and 
they were superb fighters They went naked except for complicated adorn- 
ments of beads, stones, silver and bronze bracelets and feathers, and the 
men painted their bodies red. 

When the Spanish invaders came in the fifteenth century, the Caribs 
resisted them fiercely, and over a hundred years passed before any 
Europeans were able to do more than briefly set foot on some of the 
Carib-occupied islands The Dommican monks did try—apparently they 
made a wonderful change in the Indian diet. French and English 
mussionaries tasted excellent, Spaniards were somewhat stringy! The 
Caribs had a way of cooking their victims which even Mrs. Beeton might 
have envied whilst still alive, slits were cut m them back and front, 
and they were stuffed with peppers and delicious herbs from neck to waist 
before roasting. 

Now for two centuries, the French and the English fought each other 
over these islands, and ın the meantıme managed to massacre thousands 
of Caribs between them Those that were left, the French tried to convert 
—initially with no success The Caribs could not grasp the principles 
of Christianity, nor were they mterested ın trying to do so. A few of 
them, however, did find that the stupid white people were happy to give 
them handsome christening presents if they let themselves be baptized, 
and did not seem to notice how many times the same Indian came back 
for his ceremony! Having conquered the Carbs, the settlers now tried 
to turn them into servants, but without success: they were too proud 
Until fawly recently, 1f anybody hurt their pride, they would commit 
suicide by going out and swallowing chunks of earth, possibly one of the 
more unpleasant ways of doing away with oneself 

By the end of the eighteenth century the colonists had virtually wiped 
the Caribs out of all the islands except St. Vincent and Dominica During 
the last century one of the Governors of Dominica allotted them a reserve, 
covering a few miles of mountain and forest, where they could live undis- 
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turbed Now there are only about 500 pure Caribs left in the Reserve 
They wear a scanty form of European clothing and speak a Créole patois 
learned from the French settlers before the latter finally left the island to 
the British. Not many words of their own language survive, mostly 
improper, although many of their place-names stil remain, such as—in 
Trinidad—Chacachacare, Tucuche and Guyaguyare Fortunately, they 
have now given up their cannibalistic habits, but, ın spite of the Roman 
Catholicism to which the persevering French at last succeeded in con- 
verting them, they still practise sorcery to settle their disputes 

The Dominican Caribs keep very much to themselves, and have a con- 
tempt for taxation and all the other legal formalities rmposed upon them 
by a people whose way of life they wish to avoid, and m whose financial 
struggles they are completely disinterested They enjoy smuggling, and 
often go in their pirogues (canoes) to the neighbourmg French islands 
to trade their pigs and turkeys for untaxed liquor It gives them the 
greatest pleasure to paddle their pirogues quietly up one of the many 
hidden creeks in their reserve, right under the nose of the excise boat 

These Indians live mostly on fish, and for a living they still weave, 
and sell in the local town, the very same types of basket that their 
ancestors made. They are tremendous swimmers, too, and most of their 
spare tume 1s spent either on, or in, the water 

The Dominican Caribs are ruled by a King, appomted by a Carib 
Council, whereas the Trinidad ruler 1s hereditarily a Queen 

With my head crammed full of all this information, gleaned from the 
history books, I went to call on the new Trmidad Queen, Mrs Elizabeth 
Martinez, in her mud and plaster hut in Arima She received me 
graciously, saying: ‘I am most honoured to receive you in my house, and 
I hope you are honoured to be received by me!’ She was dressed in a 
purple cotton frock, as she was still m mourning for her mother, the late 
Queen. She told me that her sister would become Queen after her death 
(she herself is about 75) and then her own elder daughter, followed by 
the latter’s younger sister. 

I was struck sadly by the fact that this delightful old lady knows 
nothing of her forebears. The few traditions that she knows are recent 
ones, and mixed up ın some way with religion; for mstance, the big 
annual Carib ceremony is the festival of Santa Rosa (patron samt of 
Arima) and has no connection with the ancient Carib race whatsoever 
I brightened for a moment when the Queen offered to show me the symbol 
of Queenship which she had just inherited, thinking that I might see some 
form of ancient Indian sceptre—but it turned out to be an old and battered 
silver crucifix, about ten inches high, from which the Christ figure had 
at some tıme been removed Ali that was left to the Queen of her Carib 
inheritance was the fine Mongolian features and proud bearing She does 
not even, like the Dominican King, receive financial recognition of her 
office’ indeed, until a short time ago, she was working in a local cotton 
processing mull, and her consort still works in the canefields The 
Dominican Caribs, at least, still live a life remotely resembling that of 

Continued on Page 208 
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KENYA AND KENYATTA 
HENRY PELHAM-BURN 


ATROBI, June the First I stood among a giant crowd of 50,000 
dancing, chanting, cheering people, one of the very few white specks 
in a sea of black jamming the streets and rooftops, clinging to every 

tree and lamp post Jomo Kenyatta, first Prume Minister of self-governing 
Kenya, and his Cabinet were being sworn into office by the Governor, Mr 
Malcolm MacDonald, on the steps of the tall, modern glass and concrete 
structure where the Prime Muinister’s office now is As grey clouds which 
had shrouded the city for a week gave way to brilliant sunshine, and 
the people who had gathered quietly from early mornmg surged forward 
to acclaim their leader as he shook the Governor’s hand and returned to 
his seat, I thought of Kenya’s past and of her future 

Nairobi, ‘place of cool water’, where the Masai, wandering warrior 
tribe, once grazed their cattle by the banks of the swift, narrow river 
Colonial Nairobi, bustling hub of East African life, and the river running 
on past schools and tenements and factories, beneath tarmac roads and 
railway tracks, now tinged with the blood of those who fell on both sides 
m the Emergency Nairobi, June the First, 1963, “The Glorious First of 
June’, as one paper headlined Once again all has changed But this 1s 
no structural development, though with the return of confidence and 
investment workmen are busy on sites all over the city You feel it in 
the air, in the streets, in everyone around you It is the change in the spirit 
and direction of eight million people 

For many the change has crept up unawares And doubtless had the 
recent election ended in a draw, Her Majesty’s Government would have 
retained more of the strings of power As it turned out, the effect of 
KANU’s sweeping victory at the polls, followed by the Governor’s delega- 
tion of External Affairs and Defence to the Prime Minister, has been to 
swing the country sharply into line with the rest of independent Africa 

Who is this man, Kenyatta, who emerges as leader—so hated by a few, 
so revered by so many; this ‘agent of darkness and death’, this ‘father of 
African nationalism’? He was a stirring sight to see that day as he toured 
Nairobi, standing trim and erect. a man of seventy, in an open Land Rover, 
a broad beam beneath a brightly beaded cap A motor cycle escort went 
ahead, mounted police cantered alongside, and all the time he waved with 
his symbolic fly whisk to the crowds who loved it He is a man who 
has caught the imagination of a country and a continent ‘Karambee!’ he 
cried; ‘Hai!’ roared the people in response ‘Karambee!’ ‘Hai!’ 
‘Karambee’ has taken the place of ‘Uhuru!’ as the slogan of the people 
Kenyatta chose it to express ‘the mood we want to create’. In his own 
words it is ‘ used by workers when they have a joint task to perform 
such as pulling a log or pushing a wagon It means “Lets all work 
together Get up and Go! ”? 

This was his hour of triumph But the final chimes have yet to resound 
across Africa In his mind, I think, this is just a beginning. The beginning 
of the next phase The great men of Africa have a wider aim in view 
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than self-government and independence for their countries An aim which 
we in Europe have long aspired to, and long have failed to achieve. Theirs 
is the conception of Pan-African unity as expressed in the recent conference 
of Heads of State at Addis Ababa 

Strange that this man, always in the forefront of the continental struggle 
against colomalism, should himself lead a nation that is among Africa’s 
last to become self-governing At the fifth Pan-African conference held 
ın Manchester in 1945, Jomo Kenyatta was the chairman, and the secretary 
a young student just returned from Lincoln University called Kwame 
Nkrumah Azikwe of Nigeria also worked closely with hım at that time 
The meeting was organized by a West Indian, George Padmore, who later 
became President Nkrumah’s adviser Padmore died m Accra in 1959, 
but two of his close associates, men tramed by him, are now in Kenya’s 
Cabinet. They are Joseph Murumbi as Minister of State ın the Prime 
Minister’s office, who 1s doubtless behind much of the economic planning 
for the Federation, and Peter Koinange as Minister for Pan-African Affairs. 
These two men, and the Prime Minister, have thought and planned for 
many years in terms of the whole continent 

Events have moved fast in East Africa since the first day of June The 
actors who have been waiting in the wings have now taken the stage. I 
was in Nairobi when, less than a week after becoming Prime Minister, Mr 
Kenyatta played host to President Nyerere of Tanganyika and Obote, 
Prime Minister of Uganda They planned for East African Federation, 
a move which, in the words of The Times, ‘must be commended for its 
statesmanship’ (Editorial, June 7) Kenyatta is expected to become 
President of an East African Federation, with executive powers in the 


hands of a Prime Minister This will leave him freer to pursue the greater | 


ideal of Pan-African unity In the words of Nyerere ‘East Africa could 
form the nucleus of a united Africa and could set an example to other 
countries that sovereignty must be surrendered in the interests of greater 
unity ” 

“You cannot have a continental government in Africa tomorrow,’ he 
said, ‘but you can start in East Africa It is almost a duty for us to 
act now and show ıt 1s possible and that it is not just a myth’ 

Several weeks before the election, Kenyatta invited European farmers 
to ‘drop in and see me at Gatundu one day’, to meet not formally, ‘but at 
ease, wandermg round my small-holding” An up-country acquaintance 
of mine, one of the orginal ‘voor-trekkers’ who came north from South 
Africa with his father and family in the early nineteen twenties, and in their 
covered wagons broke new ground ın Kenya, was one of those to accept 
the invitation Representing that section of the community which has been 
most opposed to Kenyatta, many of whom have left the country, he was 
somewhat on his guard at the prospect of meeting ‘the ogre in his den’ 
But all fears were allayed when Kenyatta swung open the garden gate 
and welcomed his guest to a cup of tea in his house Soon they were 
talking like old friends of the days when both men were boys and both 
used to have the job of leading the front pair of oxen in the ploughing 
team It was then, while working with a little Zulu boy, who had accom- 
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panied his master from the south, that Kenyatta learned to speak the 
Zulu that he remembers to this day 

The two men spoke of Kenya. ‘There is no problem im Africa which 
could not be solved if we had the answer to fear, greed and bitterness,’ 
said Kenyatta. He misted on showing the European all around his twenty 
acre ‘shamba’, where he grows coffee, oranges, bananas, all sorts of 
vegetables, and grazes ten cows. 

The ‘Old Man’ or ‘Mzee’ as he 1s called does not forget the years he 
spent ın a British prison I am told that, when summoned to Government 
House to be asked to form a government, he wore not by chance the very 
clothes he had worn two years previously on his return from Maralal, his 
last place of detention. But on April 24 he wrote in a remarkable article 
for the East African Standard, ‘Inter-racial hatred reached a peak some 
ten years ago and much suffering resulted I myself suffered long But 
I promise you I am not bitter I ask those of you who still have hatred 
m your hearts to cast ıt aside We cannot build a happy and progressive 
nation as long as men harbour ill feelings about the past’ 

At Lodwar, where Kenyatta spent two years of his detention, he turned 
his active mind to gardening—not easy in that arid country. He now 
grows over a hundred different species of roses in the garden of his 
Gatundu farm, which are his pride and joy. However, when 150,000 
Kikuyu trekked to Gatundu—climax of three days’ and three nights’ cele- 
bration—to pay homage to him as the country’s first Prime Minister, much 
of the garden was trampled into the ground ‘Every surrounding hill was 
crowded, every road was blocked, every available inch of space was taken,’ 
reported one newspaper. Revealing him in a characteristic light, the 
East African Standard wrote ‘He gazed momentarily at his ruined flowers 
and then patted the heads of nearby school children, saying, “They could 
rum all my garden. These are much better ” ? 

No other man could peacefully have taken on the leadership of this 
nation at this time. Revenge would have been the order of the day. ‘We 
have the task of leading Kenya to prosperity, and to do that we must 
foster the spirit of national unity, transcending divisions of party, tribe, 
community or region’ This ıs his declared policy. 

Who will succeed Kenyatta in Kenya, and who will be the Prime Minister 
of the Federation? For the most part, convinced men of character with 
ideals and a lofty goal have achieved independence ın Africa The danger 
is that by their very strength of character they have prepared constitution- 
ally a situation where successors, not having the same ideals, could become 
absolute dictators, removable only by assassination or coup d'état. 
President Olympio of Togo was a sincere man, but his fate should stand 
to serve as a pointer and a warning. 

Outside the continent one has only to look at South America. Economi- 
cally of enormous potential, called ‘the continent of opportunity’, but in 
fact so divided by contradictory political systems and personalities that 
millions there today still go hungry to bed, that is if they have a bed to 
go to Africa, divided as she has been and now given a second chance, 
surely has the moral character to achieve something more than that 
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Africa’s leaders do not want to follow America or Russia or China or 
France or Britain Their task is to decide what is the right course, boldly 
proclaim it, and ask the whole world’s help to achieve 11 This once ‘dark’ 
continent is entering on a fascinating phase in her history. It could shed 
a valuable light on the problems of a divided world She could pattern 
a workable unity for all mankınd Whether she will or not will be decided. 
this year. It will largely depend on the character and motivation of the 
men who emerge as leaders 

Nairobi 
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their forebears, but the Trmidad Caribs, hardly any of whom are of pure 
blood, through the sad necessity of makmg mixed marriages, have not 
even got that advantage 

As the Queen waved goodbye to me from the steps of her hut, in one 
hand, the silver cross clutched, and, ın the other, her visitor’s book (in 
which I had just signed my name under that of a Knight of Malta), I 
felt how her ancestors, looking down from their own Valhalla, must be 
saddened by the transition from ther own wild and free life to this 
conformity to a narrow, restricted existence which must surely be so 
alien to the Carib race. 

Only a miracle can now save the Cambs from being exterminated 
completely within the next couple of generations So gradually is dying 
yet another proud and ancient race—doomed, alas, through the influence 
of European culture, which to so many has brought fulfilment, and to 
others—destruction 
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FORUM FEATURE— 


THE CLIMATE OF POLITICS 
DAVID GOLDBLATT 


HEN Adam lost his fifth rib the seed of politics was sown Then 
on, life in community—as simple a definition of politics as may 
be—is our lot and no one, not even the super-hermit Simon 

Stylites, could escape its embrace We have to live together ın and with 
our differences in outlook and action What we make of reconciling this 
infinite variety with common or clashing interests, interplay of prejudices, 
and subsequent association to protect or defy, involves us all in pressures 
not to be evaded We are embroiled in governance, and politics is the 
way we react to this involvement. It has been with us since the Garden of 
Eden It will be with us while there are yet two beings alive to agree or 
differ 

Living seldom works itself out in the absolutes of theory, and so people 
of fairly like mind suppress minor divergences and band together in broad 
agreement In the strength of unity lies the chance to acquire a say ın the 
ordering of common affairs—which is government. In such success lies 
power—the force which we exert alone or in concert in human relations 
Power ıs the mainspring of politics and the bloodstream of history It is 
as elusive as quicksilver, seldom resides for long m any one place or 
person and is sensitive to the shghtest change ın public opmion This 
veering of power creates situations to form the climate of the present. So 
it has always been ‘The study of the climate and our decisions therefrom 
are politics ın theory and practice 

The whole matter 1s overlaid with semantics; names carry a hangover 
from the past lmgermg on to deceive All the familiar terms, monarchy, 
republic, dictator, freedom, democracy, must be interpreted in the context 
of the day and even of the user The arbitrary, artificial and therefore 
exact units of the true sciences are, unhappily, not applicable to the 
realities of politics where emotion, superstition and ignorance are potent 
but prime factors, where bunting, a martial air, mass hysteria, a winning 
smile, burning eloquence—all, or some, may move the world from ıts 
wonted orbit. But despite fitful breaks which cut across the routine of 
national life there are trends which may be regarded as the practical 
climate of an age In assessing these it is umperative to look back, for 
the past casts long shadows in the paths of the future, and the shadows 
confuse the more when described in outworn terms 

It ıs generally assumed that the concept of the Rights of Man—that is, 
the common man—sprang suddenly into being in the late eighteenth 
century, and that all before it was centuries, if not millennia, of illiberal 
tyrants and oligarchs It 1s a belief to be accepted with reserve Probably 
at all times there has been a legalistic relation between controller and 
controlled with a fine balance between rights and duties—with dues 
included It was succintly put by Carlyle as the substitution of the wage 
slave for the body slave, and few if any masters were so unenlightened as 
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to destroy ther wealth or power by keeping the machine, then the human 
chain, mm poor tim The community was organized on a functional basis 
from the patriarchism of a family to the pyramid of a feudal community 
where each knew his place, his responsibility, his work and his duties and 
where no one was expendable lest the chain break. It must be left to 
fiction and drama fo create the false mpression that bad, and therefore 
uneconomic, treatmént was the rule rather than the exception. A fool 
and his power are soon parted. So is it with 4 community with no sense 
of reality 

The core of politics hes in the mind, the intractable half of life To 
order our common affairs in matters material is difficult but can be, and 
is, realised Research and experiment see to it that nature 1s harnessed 
and its resources exploited It is the reverse of the medal where man 
flounders and where advancé 1s miserably slow, if it takes place at all 
Bryce, when he dubbed the Jew the law giver of civilisation, forgot to add 
that the civilised often regard the law with distaste and bend much of 
their ingenuity and energy to avoidance, :f not, evasion, every so often, 
and not infrequently, bursting mto an orgy of atrocities which pinpoint 
failure Of to such a background has been grafted the political antics of 
the present The threat of violence lurks Revolution 1s never far away 
Chicahery seasons every cause, even the most exalted A saint of un- 
blemished purity may lead, but, among kis followers, motives are very 
mixed and the greater the band, the greater the mixture 

We preen ourselves on universal literacy and suffrage as the acid test 
of having moved into the higher reaches of democracy where each human 
bemg is judged by an agreed and common standard of merit but where, 
ın curious contradiction, ‘to each according to his need’ is an equal con- 
dition. We have moved only fractionally from the pretence of equality of 
Civus Romanus Sum buttressed by Panem et Circenses The growth of 
population, the discovery of new continents, the variety and profusion 
of nature condition but do not alter the problem of bfe in community 
It 1s as well to approach an analysis of politics in a modest frame of mind 
Beneath the veneer of manners and convention we are still raw and 
bewildered. The computer, the supersonic plane, the satellite, are wonders 
of mechanics with which man is dazzled His failures in subtler spheres 
of thought and common responsibility are the greater thereby, even more 
since in his triumph he has no sense of his shortcomings, camouflaged by 
brave words of democracy and freedom. 

The last quarter of the eighteenth ceatury is generally regarded as 
the greatest watershed of history It finally dispelled the aura of divinity 
which had previously encompassed monarchy and tarnished the gilt of 
nobility As this double-headed myth receded it was displaced by liberty, 
equality and brotherhood which was to be the illusory keynote of the 
succeeding two hundred years Despite every disappointment, the slogan 
still persists and still deludes It is an enigma to challenge analysis. 

_ The common definition of this movement is contained in the word 
Liberalism Then on, history concerns itself with the story of the con- 
flict between this forward looking and revolutionary outlook and the 
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slow surrender of position and power by the established and the privileged. 
The whole makes a fine story ın which the villain defends doughtily but 
is constantly yielding to the irresistible force of the common man The 
history books contain an overwhelming catalogue of reforms and the 
righting of injustices, of the uplift of the masses out of the almost pri- 
mordial slime of poverty, ignorance, suppression and persecution through 
200 years of ferment, change, and a slow if ever widening area of affluence 
Education had vouchsafed that, from adolescence upwards, both man 
and woman could read an election address and decide where to put a 
cross, could devour the printed word and exalt the master printer into 
a press baron. In this age of the common man, the cham gangs which 
built the pyramids of the desert were translated into the minions of the 
moving belt in the factories of Europe and Northern America, In a 
world in which the individual is persuaded daily of his self importance, 
of his ability to select, and of his power to understand, he is encompassed 
by mass production where variety is cut down. The more efficient the 
machine, the greater the number of hours of leisure for the many. And 
electronics have been called in aid to drive boredom out of these spare 
hours by radio and television which, 1ronically enough, now take so much 
of the value out of literacy. 

This is a success story in terms of well being, and if politics were con- 
cerned only with well being it might well be assumed that these triumphs 
of engineering, human and mechanical, Jeave no room for doubt or specu- 
lation But the imp of freedom is always at the elbow, jogging and 
taunting Politics cannot disregard the mtangible attribute of human 
personality ‘The essence of Liberalism 1s ever concerned with this spark 
which makes the individual tick To a true Liberal, the improvement in 
economic conditions, presently named the ‘Affluent Society’, has no 
meaning unless the individual develops and exercises that which 1s quick 
within him The only answer to the query which must occur to every 
one of us, ‘Why are we on earth?’, is, so that we can contribute towards 
a fuller future, and that implies a good deal more than speed and pro- 
duction. Without this rider, we are slaves of a system without purpose 
except prodigality. The success of our Affluent Society is built upon the 
decline of Liberalism which, through its philosophers and thinkers from 
Kant through Bentham to Mill, had proclaimed their belief in the con- 
fidence and right mindedness of the common man to assist himself when 
given the opportunity and to live in peace and growmg betterment with 
his neighbours, In prose, in verse and in speech these beliefs poured forth 
and gained ground, The nineteenth century is dubbed the Liberal century 
and hopes rose high that the flags would no longer be unfurled in the 
federation of the world The feeling was abroad that the world was 
moving out of its watertight compartments, with closely guarded frontiers 
and trade blocked areas, into a new era where people and produce could 
move freely towards those vast areas, heavily populated but bereft of 
plenty, to their physical relief and to general moral satisfaction. 

In practice, Liberalism had set its sights too high . . Its assumption 
that the innate goodness of man could, within a generation or two, be 
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resolved into a revolutionary readjustment of his outlook towards strangers 
and foreigners was over ambitious This attempt to achieve by exhorta- 
uon One World, peaceful, bereft of suspicion and jealousy, without the 
controls and sanctions which had been embodied ın every past attempt 
from the Roman Empire up to the Grand Alhance of the Tsar Alexander, 
was grandiose and before its tme It was asking man to move in his 
mund as rapidly forward as in the realm of mechanics 

If the nmeteenth century may be termed the age of incipient Liberalism 
then the twentieth, certainly since 1914, 1s a period of reaction Invention, 
driven by the need to survive ın two all embracing wars and by the 
clamour for greater and more widespread affluence, reaching to the lowest 
stratum, has given the common man possessions and convenience un- 
known even to the few, three generations past The political parties 
vie with each other in laying claim to these seeming muracles and promise 
a future to beat all pasts 

We have reached an interesting political impasse There is no longer 
in any party a fundamental principle by which it can be differentiated 
from its rivals The names of the parties differ but there 1s a sameness 
with each canvassing for favour, not by its approach but by topping the 
last bid. The majority of the people no longer see themselves as part and 
parcel of thew ‘Government’ There is a cleavage as between ‘Us’ and 
‘Them’ We, conscious that we vote ‘Them’ into or out of power, ‘insist 
that we be paid for the vote m the only measure we understand— 
material benefit We have not realized that, except for a change in the 
names of the personnel of government, the vote 1s a farce since the real 
power resides in the corridors and offices of the managers whose anony- 
mity screens them and protects them, but whose impersonal but con- 
tinued expertise 1s the maimspring of our hfe and our prosperity. We are 
in the clutch of organisation contrived by the scientist and the expert 
whose studied decisions must be presented to the people by its politicians, 
im concert with the public relations officers, so as to preserve the illusion 
of democracy and free choice, while we bask ın the sunshine of our 
affluence and the ever growing list of gadgets which save toil and tume to 
le heavy on our hands It ıs therefore with great confidence that the 
reigning Premier can sneer at his contenders, “They will not send me 
packing to make you king’ 

The one certainty in hfe 1s that 1s is never static and in the change that 
must come lies the justification of a Liberal Party, for the only change 
worthwhile is that which offers an alternative in outlook rather than an 
mcrease in bribe This century has taken the easy way It has assumed 
freedom and has plumped for materialism The future must attempt 
the dauntmg task of embodying the development of the individual in 
tandem with the improvement in his economic lot Somehow the pride 
in personal achievement needs to be re-infused and, with it, an agreement 
to take the risks of each showing his qualities, throwing them into the 
pool of human endeavour and advance 

We must understand that this is the true freedom and that we cannot 
receive without giving, and that only in competition which is truly the 
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measurement of both our effort and of our work can we assess merit and 
award. ‘To each according to his need’ is a dictum of pessimism and de- 
cline. Equality of opportunity must bring about inequality of result for 
we are dealing with human beings and not with automata where the pushed 
button guarantees the same unvaried reaction. The climate of politics is 
always changing. The future of politics is to the party which can rightly 
assess the trends of the future and it is this writer’s fervent belief that 
man will, as he has done in the past, react against materialism, ever 
harrowing and ever less varied Man is a fickle creature and seldom gives 
gratitude He forgets or declines to remember his benefactors He is 
adept at emphasising his grievances and they are to hand. He finds the 
gap between possessions and position growing He finds himself shrunk 
in stature against authority. He senses corruption in high places when 
scandals burst with alarming frequency, and the National Press, conscious 
of its losing battle against the small screen, is fighting at its salacious 
worst He is alarmed by bricks dropped ın Courts of Law. Hitherto he 
has respected and treasured the bench as his guard against oppression and 
injustice, impartial arbiter, deaf to plea as to the interest of the State, 
and thus the embodiment of freedom. 

The new issues of the future are showing through The climate is 
changing There is hope for a case built upon something less ephemeral 
than the want of the moment, the last word in time-saving, the increased. 
wage which is negatived within the hour by creeping on cost, or the good 
time with tomorrow’s rueful hangover. It is noticeable that Victoriana at 
its best is moving back into fashion. For the Liberal, it is an augury not 
to be ignored. The political alternative of the next era should gear a 
sense of personal responsibility, self-reliance and discipline to the adven- 
ture of his forbears Parliament must slough off much of its detail, except 
in question time, and busy itself with principle. The State must once 
again revert to its function of administration rather than participation. 
Leadership can acquire a better meaning, in which alternatives are pre- 
sented and we are no longer ‘told’. We must move out of the enervating 
sunshine of the guarantee and into invigorating endeavour. It is our 
natural milieu in a temperate zone. 
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HOMAGE TO VERLON 
I 


Beyond the mines of anger exploding the human face 
fiows into tear-sheets on a lambent stream until 

the cold heart of winter icily break 

down river, stumbling white-haired over skulls 

to become the latest frontier of irrelevance, 

and stampeding terror, invisible as electricity, 

assume Ophelza’s mask of innocence 


Antecedents of disaster solicit at street-corners. 
The wounds of yesterday burn in every dawn 
the falling walls of our miraculous city 

at that Jast bush-fire when the earth goes bald 
and coralled by the nuclear cavalry 

all our planetary-stricken dead 

plunge into their resurrected sea 


Where now is the breathless electric breakthrough 
of noctilucent clouds and stars in the dark 

to free love strangled in that running bowline 

and make the fanciful worlds of space and moon 
ship-shape forever to mount and enter at last 

the inhuman absence of her abstract dream 
burning 1n lunar caustic our identity? 


g 


We who began when we were born 
to develop out of the morning light 
prints of our angelic film 

connive in cages of barbarity 

at butchery and treachery 

spelling invisible angles of deceit 

to snap up icy wages and depart 


Spiritual depression, ın every art 

the parabola of bliss, was engineered, 

a test of dynamic stress, no more, 

until these spacewinds blew us off our course 
all over again, all over again 

into this fertile exile where we start 
re-building the slum areas of the heart. 


Two doors downwind, time’s verdigris. 
A web of flywheels turns full circle 
round the Jand where no keys fit 

the manacles orientating man 

through bomb-imprisoned space, though 
Boss, Studd, Lynch and Kingpin trade 
blood and sex in nightmare lunacy 
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Scalped as a head on the wigwam borders, 
strapped down by war, the cosmonaut hero 
mullions of Atlases revere 

haunts that terroristic, abstract dream 

and builds himself into the sky 

to master monsters of massacre everywhere 
by virtue of being neither here nor there. 


Over the dancing executed earth 

falling through space like Newton’s apple 
suppressed man 1s a machine tool 
imprisoned ın his mechanistic skeleton 
until he sees below his eyes 

1n this seed, this globule of a globe 

the conscience his blood freezes into steel. 


Turn, turn the authority of the times 

away from the 1ron he of slavery: 

the cruelty, the discipline, the crimes 

exculpate us from immunity: 

we must accept, accept and pardon 

welcoming totality and live or die 

beyond the mines of anger exploding the human face! 


J F. HENDRY 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


BERLIN 
City on Leave: A History of Berlin. 1945-1962 Philip Windsor Chatto & Windus. 18s. 


International affairs are complicated not only m themselves, but also because 
particular problems cannot be dissociated from the general problems of the rapidly 
contracting world in which we live Of all these problems, that of Berlin 1s the most 
complex and, in appearance, the least susceptible of solution East and West have 
divergent aims in the early stages the West concentrated on the restoration of the 
life of the City, while the Soviet Government took every step, legally or otherwise, 
to refurnish ıts own economy at the expense of the conquered enemy, the methods 
of each side were poles apart: the brutal methods of violence and kidnapping by 
the Russians were alien and repugnant to the West; the West desired the rearma- 
ment of Western Germany, which the Russians feared and opposed There were 
differences also between America and Britain on the one hand and France, on the 
other, where fear of a renascent Germany resembled the sentiments of the USSR 
Add to these the desire of both East and West to control Germany as a means of 
defence in the cold war. In such circumstances, 1t may be difficult but possible to 
establish “co-existence’, but the fundamental differences ın standards of justice 
and of economic systems makes joint administration impossible 

In 260 pages Mr. Windsor, with amazing thoroughness, has compiled a complete 
history of these seventeen years and his book ıs a mine of well- authenticated facts 
But mines require expert miners, and it is not easy for the general reader to follow 
the story This would have been simplified 1f a glossary of imttials (the bane of the 
student of international affairs) had been supplied, as well as a map of the City; 
and over this period of history ıt would have been useful if the chapter headings 
had included the year or years ın which the chronicled events occurred. 

The sequence of events resembles ın one respect at least the course of true love’ 
changes in Russian policies, a certain lack of purpose in the West, and outside 
events (like what Mr. Windsor too kindly calls the ‘Suez diversion’ and the disas- 
trous decision of the West to withdraw its owa disarmament proposals when the 
Russians accepted them in principle) brought disaster to what might have been 
promising negotiations. Perhaps the most disastrous of all was the desperate 
rising of the East Berliners in June 1953. Another element, to which the author 
does not refer, but which 1s familiar to those, who like the present reviewer, have 
had a httle experience of trying to reconcile Germans with Germans, 1s the mtense 
hatred between them, a legacy of Nazusm. 

Of the individuals who stand out, the most remarkable are the two leaders of 
Berlin, Ernst Reuther and Willy Brandt, two men whose life stories are quite 
dissimilar, but who shared a courage and a power of resistance, for which their 
fellow-citizens owe them a limitless debt of gratitude These people, too, the 
ordinary citizens, have earned the admuration of the world, and, when the final 
solution 1s found, ıt 1s they more than any mdividual who will be found to have 
been responsible. 

So much for the past what of the future? How can this insoluble problem be 
solved, as solved 1t must be? The author lays down certain conditions Russia 
will have to admit West Germany to some share in the future of Berlin, and West 
Germany will have to come to terms, on this question at least, with the GDR 
(German Democratic Republic) Thus, ın the author’s view means an eventual 
recognition by the West of East Germany, but ıt would be ‘politically foolish and 
morally odious to accord recognition to the present regime in the GDR’. It 1s 
quite obvious that these conditions cannot be created in the atmosphere of mistrust 
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which has frustrated all the attempts at a settlement so far The mistrust arises 
from mutual fear, and the fear will not be dispelled while each side 1s arming itself 
against the other. All of which brings us back to the fundamental problem of 
disarmament Let us hope that the halting step forward, represented by the ‘Test 
Ban’ agreement, may be followed and followed soon by further advances But 
this again depends upon much more energetic activity by both sides Rusks will 
have to be taken, but risks are better than allowing the current drift to continue, 
for that way les inevitable disaster 


LEONARD F. BEHRENS 


EIRE’S LEADING POET 


Forget-Me-Not. Austin Clarke The Dolmen Press, Dubhn, and Oxford Univer- 
sity Press 31s 6d 


It will be remembered that the Arts Council of Great Britain commussioned 
several of the works by representative contemporaries which were presented 1n 1961 
at the Poetry at the Mermaid Festival One of these, by Austin Clarke, the most 
distinguished of living Irish poets, has now appeared ın this very beautiful large-paper 
edition printed at the Dolmen Press, and as only 200 copies (signed by the author) 
were issued ıt must be regarded as a valuable collector’s item. That could well 
be the case on its scarcity alone, but here the poem amply deserves the honour 
accorded ıt 

Mr Clarke may be called a frugal poet His books are infrequent and usually 
slender, except for his novels The Bright Temptation and The Singing-Men at Cashel 
which beautifully evoke the Ireland of legend. Many of his verse-plays have been 
performed ın Dublin and elsewhere, and ın this respect he may be said to wear the 
mantle of W B. Yeats, though his utterance 1s decidedly individual 

The title of this Mermaid poem came from Coleridge’s phrase vergiss-mem-nichi 
and started the modern poet’s train of memory the pony-trap ride with Uncle 
John in the city and County Dublin, with all the sights and sounds embedding. 
themselves on his consciousness like the verse that came 

simple 
As join-hands, yet ambiguous, lesson 
Implied, a flower-puzzle ın final verb 
And negative. All was personification 
As we drove on invisibility 
Becoming audible 


Uncle John was Town Councillor, Cab and Car Proprietor, and so was able to 
open the wide world to the young astonished eyes Until the years passed, and 
and when the poet was twenty-one Uncle John’s world folded up 


Mechanised vehicles’ 
Horse-power by handle-turn My Uncle John 
Lost stable companions, drivers, all Though poor, 
He kept his last mare out on grass They aged 
Together At twenty-one, I thought it right 
And proper 


So the alert recollection unwinds in verse of remarkable clarity and economy, 
with compassionate yet satirical comments on the horse-trade ın the Green Isle’ 
All the gentling, custom of mind 
And instinct, close affection, done with The unemployed 
Must go Dead or ghosted by froths, we ship them 
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Abroad. Foal, filly, farm pony, bred foz slaughter. 
What are they now but hundredweights of meat? 
A double trade Greed with a new gag of mercy 
Grants happy release in our whited abattoirs 
The satire mounts to a savage conclusion: 
Our grass still makes a noble show, and the roar 
Of money cheers us at the winning post. 
So pack tradition in the meat-sack. Boys, 
Write off the epitaph of Yeats 
Til turn 
To jogtrot, pony bell, say my first lesson- 

Up the hill, 

Hurry me not 

Down the hull, 

Worry me not- 

On the level, 

Spare me not, 

In the stable, 

Forget me not 

WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


AND NEVER THE TWAIN.... 


More Tales from the Masnav. A J Arberry Allen & Unwin 28s 
Love Songs of Vidyapati Translated by Deben Bhattacharya and edited by W.G. 
Archer Allen & Unwin 30s 


The memorable if superficial dictum of Kipling comes to mind ın a reading of 
these two Eastern offerings which are included in the Unesco list of representative 
works of world literature From the standzoint of comparative religions and 
philosophies Professor Arberry’s completion of his task of translating the Masnavi 
of Jalal al-Din Rumi (1207-1273) will be welcomed by Western students of Eastern 
mystical teaching and will have a curiosity value to general readers with a taste for 
naive anecdotage and roundabout parables An earlier volume presented a 
hundred of these stories and apologues from Islam, and Professor Arberry promises 
to follow this second hundred with selections from Rum1’s didactic passages which 
intersperse the tales with “somewhat complex and abstruse doctrine,” a daunting 
thought! 

Rum’s originals were composed 1n verse-couplets and are now rendered ın rhyth- 
mical prose. When they are brief and concerned with the universal verities they are 
acceptable, but more often than not they are folk-tales for tribesmen, easily bettered 
by La Fontaine. 

A century later Vidyapati, a poet of exquisite accomplishment, was born in 
India a hundred miles south of the foothills of the Himalayas. He lived for ninety- 
six years and died in 1448, and by the evidence of Mr. Bhattacharya’s dexterous 
translations he must be accounted the greatest Indian lyric poet of his age. Unul 
he attained proficiency, Indian love songs were written in Sanskrit, but Vidyapati 
chose to write in the language of the towns and villages of Mithila, m what 1s called 
Maithili, which Mr Archer tells us “bore to Sanskrit the same relation as medieval 
Italan did to Latin.” Thus he found a natural, naked, direct and simple musical 
utterance, and by linking ıt with the riches of traditional Sanskrit imagery he per- 
fected a new and individual medium for celebrating human love Vidy4pati 
inherited the courtly convention of love poetry established by the Hindu poet 
Jayadeva in the 12th century ın his Grta Goyinda or Song of Krishna, personifying 
lus human lovers with the attributes of Radha and Krishna, goddess and god of 
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Hindu lore All readers of Hindu mystical epics will recall how closely mterwoven 
their teaching element 1s with the human experience; but the male principle prevails. 
In contrast to the epics, where, Mr Archer says in his admirable Introduction, 
predominates this robustly male approach, Vidyapatiis almost feminine ‘“‘It 1s true 
that ın his songs Krishna 1s the lover, but the quality of ecstatic praise, of intense 
and personal devotion 1s wanting Rādhã, on the other hand, 1s Vidyapati’s true 
herome ” How true this comment is may be seen ın many of the passionate songs 
expressing woman’s desire One quoted poem must suffice 
Tomorrow 

He left me saying he would be back tomorrow, 

Tve covered the floor of my home 

Writing Tomorrow 

When dawn came, they all enquired: 

Tell us, friend, 

When will your tomorrow come? 

Tomorrow, tomorrow, I gave up my hopes, 

My beloved never returned 


Says Vıdyãpatı, listen, beautiful one, 
Other women held him back 
The mocking jest at the end 1s an echo of the poet’s acceptance of the male prero- 
gative, but the wider understanding of sexual equality 1s rmplicit ın the actual 
lament 
Resides presenting one hundred examples of Vidyapati’s love poetry this treasur- 
able volume contains thirty-one half-tone illustrations of 18th and 19th century 
paintings depicting the love of Radha and Krishna The final comment on this 
remarkable selection must be by 1ts Editor, Mr W G Archer 
“In the twentieth century, western understanding of sexual love has 
been extended by the poems of T S. Eliot and the novels of Ernest 
Hemingway, D H Lawrence, Graham Greene and Lawrence Durrell. 
To those aware of modern literature, 1t may come as something of a 
shock that living long before Shakespeare, ın the Middle 
Ages, an Indian poet also should have shown so deep an understanding 
of modern love.” WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


A STUDY OF KING FREDERICK I OF PRUSSIA 
The Making of Frederick the Great. Edith Simon. Cassell 42s. 


The literature on King Frederick 1s enormous but certain problems involved ın 
his qualification as “the Great” have not yet been solved adequately. Muss Simon 
1s a novelist who believes to find the causes entirely in his character and ascribes its 
formation to his well-known relations to his father. Her book will certainly 
interest readers by its psychological interpretation which reminds me of Alfred 
Adler’s theory though the authoress does not mention him The book covers only 
half of Frederick’s life and a second volume wil appear later Since the period 
treated was mainly filled with his youth and the two Silesian wars, the present 
volume says very little on the non-military domgs of the King, his ways of govern- 
ment, views of politics, ideas of religion, philosophy, justice and culture 

Though Miss Simon certainly wishes to be impartial, she seems to me not free 
from legendary opinions spread by certain historians The view that he lifted the 
press censorship when he began to reign 1s one of these misrepresentations. Less- 
ing concluded from the conditions of the press that Prussia was “the most slavish 
state of Europe”. Another trite falsehood 1s the view that the king was the first 
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ruler who acted as the “‘servant of the state” One could easily name numerous 
German and other rulers who much more and earlier served the true interests of 
their people than Frederick Neither 1s it correct that he was more accessible 
than the Habsburgs who mostly laid great stress on receiving petitioners from all 
classes personally while Frederick permitted them to write letters to him which were 
immediately answered An example of Frederick’s method was the case of the 
muller Arnold which resulted in a terrible distortion of justice 

The opmuion that Frederick’s reign was considered beneficial by the majority of 
the Prussians is most doubtful A modern Prussian historian of distinction, 
Professor Hans Prutz, says ın his History of Prussia about his death that wide 
sections of the people had silently longed for a change in the rulership and that 
Frederick’s end was therefore almost joyfully welcomed as a release Nevertheless 
the king had achieved such a reputation ın many countries that a famous historian 
hike the Swiss Johannes Muller could declare that he had surpassed all other rulers 
in history except Caesar who, however, had suppressed liberty while Frederick had 
increased ıt. It certainly forms a problem how this fame was achieved In my 
view it was mainly the French intellectuals who were its principal originators. 
If Miss Simon sees a particular merit of the king 1n the fact that he had shattered 
the foundations of the old empire and thereby had made space for a new one, I 
should rather point out tha: he was the founder of Prussian militarism More- 
over he created an emnity between Austria and Prussia which he wished to be 
perpetual and which initiated a policy resulting in making the Russian Empire the 
strongest power ın Europe The present state of Germany 1s certainly the best 
answer to the question of Frederick’s merits F 
FREDERICK HERTZ 


MQRALITY—LAW AND MORALS 
Law, Liberty and Morality H L A Hart Oxford University Press 15s 


Every society makes its own laws and, almost inevitably, imposes sanctions on 
those who break them Man, being a rationalising animal, seeks to justify both 
his laws and their sanctions, and jurisprudence and sociology and moral philosophy 
all have their part ın this study. Not the least difficult of the questions ıt poses 1s 
whether the law can properly punish a breach of morality which causes no injury to 
anyone except (perhaps) the offender In 1961 the Suicide Act removed from the 
sphere of crimmal law an action that has always been, and continues to be, an 
offence against Christian morality, Professor Hart remarks that this was the first 
time for at least a century thet an Act of Parliament had had this effect But he 
points out too, as others have done, the alarming implications of the House of 
Lords’ judgments ın Shaw’s case 

His book is a reprint of three lectures delivered last year at Stanford University 
in which he examined and sought to answer Lord Devlin’s essay on The Enforce- 
ment of Morals The dialogue echoes that between John Stuart Mill and Sir James 
Stephen, the two judges arguing, with a century between them, that (in Lord 
Devilin’s words) “the suppression of vice ıs as much the law’s business as the sup- 
pression of subversive activities” Stephen’s position 1s more extreme than Lord 
Devilin’s, but both are clear that the punishment of immorality 1s justified, and 
Professor Hart sets out to analyse the arguments with which their view can be 
supported 

The ground covered ın this very shght book, and the closeness of its reasoning, 
can only be sketchily summarised here Society, it is argued, by the advocates 
of punishment, 1s endangered by »mmorality, even private immorality, and critics 
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of the argument are asked whether they do not agree that the consent of a victim 
of a crime ıs properly excluded as a defence, or that punishment 1s properly graded 
according to the education, background or temptations of the accused, or that 
bigamy (for example) should be punished Professor Hart shows that agreement 
on any of these points ıs not necessarily based in logic on belief in the punishment of 
immorality Is legal enforcement of a morality intended as coercion by threats, or 
as retributive punishment? Neither ground stands up very well to examination. 
Does legal enforcement preserve a particular morality that would decline ın 1ts 
absence? History does not support the view, it 1s surely free discussion rather 
than the absence of legal enforcement that brings changes ın moral standards. 
Is the revulsion of “an overwhelming moral majority” in any community from a 
particular act justification in itself for the punishment of the actor? Professor 
Hart says “It seems fatally easy to believe that loyalty to democratic principles 
entails acceptance of what may be termed moral populism; the view that the 
majority have a moral right to dictate how all should live This 1s a misunder- 
standing of democracy which still menaces individual liberty N 

It 1s, of course, the “Liberty” in the title that furnishes the purpose of the book 
which 1s reasoned from the basis of Mull’s dictum: that “the only purpose for which 
power can be rightfully exercised over any member of a civilised community 1s to 
prevent harm to others” The Nazis developed the idea “that anything 1s punish- 
able if it ıs deserving of punishment according to the fundamental conceptions 
of a penal law and sound popular feeling’? That way madness lies Professor 
Hart has abundantly made his case but many of his readers will not need convincing 
John Stuart Mill still has his friends. E SMART 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


THE NEW COLD WAR MOSCOW v. 
PEKING (Penguin Books 2s 6d) 
This new Penguin Special by Mr 
Edward Crankshaw 1s just what the 
general public needs in order to under- 
stand and evaluate the mounting 
dispute between Soviet Russia and 
China No one 1s better qualified 
than Mr Crankshaw, with his long 
study and expert reporting of Soviet 
affairs, to trace and explain the back- 
ground and history of the dispute, 
particularly since the apparent accord 
of the Moscow Declaration ın 1957 
Mr Crankshaw concludes that we are 
witnessing “nothing less than a 
complex, perhaps cataclysmic process 
of fission within the Communist move- 
ment as a whole” He 1s satisfied 
“that the world Communist movement 
as a monolithic phenomenon con- 


trolled from a single centre, whether 
Moscow or Peking, ıs finished” If 
the Communist world 1s being finally 
split, ıt 1s not basicly due to ideological 
differences Mr Crankshaw holds 
that these have a ‘differences of 
emphasis rather than of differences 
of principle” Ideology is being used 
as a weapon in a “struggle between 
two neighbouring powers for self- 
assertion, if not for dominion”. 


COMMUNIST EDUCATION (Methuen. 
25s UK only). This ts a striking 
symposium upon the nature process 
and effect of Marxist education by 
twelve professional educators, under 
the editorship of Dr. Edmund J. King. 
Each of the contributors has studied on 
the spot one or more aspects of com- 
munist education; and these studies are 
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put forward as tolerant and to some 
extent sympathetic reporting, but with- 
out personal commitment There is 
inevitably, and mdeed usefully, some 
overlapping in treatment; and there are 
some controversial views and conclu- 
sions. The only writer from beyond the 
Tron Curtain 1s Professor Bogdan 
Suchodolski from Warsaw University, 
who provides a statement of aims and 
achievements in Polish education. There 
are chapters on Hast Germany by 
David Johnston and on China by 
Professor Joseph A. Lauwervs For the 
most part the contributions are con- 
cerned with the Soviet system which 
also forms. the general pattern for the 
satellite countries The Editor discusses 
communist indoctrination as part of 
the whole concept of Soviet education. 
Professor Joseph Katz of British 
Columbia University finds a great deal 
of common ground between Communist 
and Western education, “the general 
education concepts of Western and 
communist societies are at base funda- 
mentally similar despite superficial 
differences of arrangement and organisa- 
tion of courses and programmes”. He 
even refers to “the formal provisions 
for political education ın the educational 
systems of both types of society”, 
according to their ideological outlooks 
There are contributions on Soviet 
Educational Psychology by Dr Neil 
O’Connor, Russian Children at Home 
and in School by Mary Waddington, 
The Traditional and Distinctive in 
Soviet Education by William R Fraser, 
The Role, Status, and Trammeg of 
Teachers in the USSR by Elizabeth 
Adams, Selection and Differentiation in 
Soviet Schools, by Professor John J 
Figuerov, the Polytechnic Pzinciple by 
Kenneth F. Smart and Higher Educa- 
tion by Dr. C L. Wrenn. 


LAYMAN’S CHURCH (Lutterworth 
Press. 5s) Dr. John Robinson, 
Bishop of Woolwich and author of the 
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controversial best-seller Honest to 
God, m a new paperback, agam 
questions Church of England doctrine. 
Together with six others, including 
three laymen, they strike another blow 
at the structure of Establishment by 
claiming that the time has come for 
the Church of England to re-organise 
its life and give laymen and women 
ther rightful place im the Church. 
They plead for an active recognition of 
a truer understanding of the laity as 
people “immersed ın the world” and 
therefore part of the authentic Christian 
mumstry The whole Church, ordained 
and unordained alike 1s called to be a 
lay body. This paperback 1s a sympo- 
sium of the speeches made at a con- 
ference last winter, and it contains 
many ideas for radical church reform. 
Its trming and the vigour of its language 
will inevitably have a powerful 1p- 
fiueace in the Anglican war of words. 


AN ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY OF? OF 
(Bell 22s 6d) Mr Peter R. 
Odell has written a valuable “intro- 
ductory study of the distribution of oil 
industry activities” throughout the 
world There 1s certainly a wide- 
spread need for a lucid and compact 
volume which analyses the production 
and consumption of oil ın relation to 
economic and political factors Indeed 
the latter appear to take a more arid 
and more prominent part in this 
greatly expanding industry. Annual 
consumption of approximately 1,000 
million tons a year 1s expanding at the 
current rate of 7% and the author 
estimates “the ultimate level of re- 
coverable resources” as 525,000 million 
tons, far above Mr. Woodrow Wyatt's 
“wildest estimate” of 200,000 milion 
tons Although the United States 
is ireated very prominently in the 
pattern of world consumption and 
supply, the author “by and large 1s 
not concerned with the domestic oil 
industry of the United States”. 
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John P Robinson, he 
Sez they didn’t know everythin’ down in Judee 


HERE is a smack of Mr Dooley, or the Biglow Papers, about this 
jingle, but so far ıt has eluded location Immediately, ıt emerges 
from Dr Nathaniel Micklem’s fine little book Ultimate Questions, 

published in 1955, and Dr Micklem adds wisely that John P Robinson ‘is 
quite right, but they knew very much “down in Judee” to which he would 
be well advised to pay attention There ıs an extreme frivolity about the 
attitude of many modern men who, presented with the most serious issues 
of life, the ultimate questions of the nature and destiny of man, are content 
to reject, neglect, pour scorn upon, the accumulated wisdom of mankind 
They resemble the astronomer who denied the existence of God on the 
ground, that having swept the skies with his telescope, he had observed no 
trace of him Intellectual mtegrity must go with intellectual humulity ’ 
The John P Robinson of Dr Micklem’s quotation ıs the third John 
Robinson to become a name in the context of recent theological and kindred 
discussions, unless indeed John P and his over-confident wisecrack 1s just 
one more distortion of the wisdom of John Robinson of Scrooby and The 
Mayflower His famous saying about the expansion of revelation 1s cited 
by C Silvester Horne, ın his Popular History of the Free Churches (1903), 
in these words 
PTO 
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In his last sermon to them (the members of the Leyden Separatist Church 
who decided against emigration to America), John Robinson charged them that 
1f God should reveal anything to them by any other instrument of His they 
should be as ready to receive it as ever they were to receive any truth by his 
mumstry ‘For he was very confident the Lord had more truth and light to 
break forth out of His holy Word’ He also advised them to study union 
rather than division 

It 1s significant that one of the many recent quotations of John Robinson’s 
dictum, that of the eleven authors of a pamphlet called Towards a Quaker 
View of Sex, truncates it after the words ‘break forth’. Interpreted as they 
doubtless would have been by even so liberal a Pilgrim Father as John 
Robinson, to mean the Word in the Hebrew—Christian Old and New 
Testaments, the remamder may seem too much of a limitation Even so 
it 18 an outrageous pity to lop the words off they do at least remind us of 
the broader sagacity as expressed by Dr Micklem, that however dazzling a 
seeming new revelation may be, it 1s still the way of wisdom to compare 
it well with whatever has gone before 

The other John Robinson ıs of course the Bishop of Woolwich, author 
of Honest to God, probably the most furiously debated book except Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover produced in modern times; and to anyone who has 
been observing with any intensity the development or fluctuations of religious 
thinking over three or more decades, the most surprising aspect of all such 
recent controversy has been not any special daring in the utterances that 
have set discussion humming but rather the almost incredible lack of sense 
of history alike in the originators and in those who have applauded them, 
and even at times in their critics 

As the dust of conflict settles, probably into only slightly different patterns 
from those the hasty challengers have disturbed, the principal need 1s that 
we give a more lively attention to the ways in which the exploration of 
serious subjects ıs conducted ın our day. We need to look hard at the 
means and manners of communication among the various kinds of 
specialists engaged ın study and application that ultimately affect the 
outlook of the many on the quality and purposes of human life, as well as 
between such specialists and those to whom their results must sooner or 
later be mediated 

It would be possible to find equal grounds for disturbance ın the current 
discussion of political, social and economic research and theory For three 
reasons, 1t 1s not proposed to carry the examination into those territories 
at present These are much more the subjects of scientific treatment; and 
in the matter of scientific publication and discussion there has been 
discontent for some years, and some remedies have been proposed, though 
not yet closely or widely considered Other of these subjects, though in 
the long run no less far-reaching in their bearing on the immediate lives of 
ordinary people, have not as a rule excited so high a degree of interest 
and emotion as religious ideas can still do. even among those who seem 
determined to evade any appeal for commitment or decision Thirdly, this 
article 1s written on the assumption that keen :f il-mformed interest ın 
theology and kindred inquiries is not intrinsically misguided, but is indeed 
an area in which it ıs umperative we dig out new channels of mental 
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encounter. We need new ways by which to produce widespread stimulation 
without danger of causing needless perplexity, distress and even serious 
practical consequences to those whose need ıs instruction, edification and 
inspiration 

The problems that face us can be well illustrated by the treatment of the 
two recent publications already mentioned The manner in which both 
obtained their impact, and the development of the discussions they pro- 
voked, provided a notable parallel 

Both have incurred disapproval in authoritative quarters of the religious 
communions from which they have come Both have been warmly 
defended within and outside the Churches of their authors by some who 
might well have been expected to judge them adversely. Both were pushed 
out on the sea of public discussion by the use of the media most calculated 
to maximise the extent of participation and the amount of emotion 
expended rather than to submit the ideas propounded to the test of ın- 
formed, balanced and well-equipped examination 

Towards a Quaker View of Sex, containing obviously explosive sugges- 
tions, was introduced first in the Sunday papers and then in a TV interview 
for which newspaper publicity, combined with the powerful attraction of 
the subject, must have ensured something like top-figure viewing This 
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happened before more than a handful of people in the religious society 
to which the pamphlet 1s ostensibly addressed had had any opportunity of 
seeing if 

The presentation of Honest to God was somewhat similar, though with 
this the first TV discussion was less thorough, and more a routine news 
consequence of the newspaper splash than a principal part of the pro- 
mulgation of its message This was surprising, since the Student Christian 
Movement Press which published the slm volume in its paperback series 
is no tyro in the propagation of books and ideas, whereas the pamphlet 
from the Quakers, though not an official publication in the sense of carry- 
ing even provisional endorsement, came out under the imprint of a 
commuttee of this small religious society, and its authors (or all but one 
of them) might be regarded as imnocents in the large-scale business of 
communication However, the bishop’s long Observer article, and the 
symposium built on it, serving as a cue for discussion in virtually every 
organ of every medium of communication, including many local papers and 
hundreds of pulpits, was more than sufficient to make the book a best-seller 
beyond any of its kind for many years 

As a book of theology, Honest to God might have been expected to have 
a restricted appeal and circulation if its publication had been kept within 
the conventional ways—say a clothbound book at a guinea or twenty-five 
shillings, sent quietly round for review with two or three other books “ven 
as a paperback, of fairly striking cover, ıt could have been a small stone 
in the pond, failing to stir much comment, all the more because such types 
of publication are still only reluctantly regarded in influential quarters as 
hkely to be the vehicles of contributions to thought or knowledge 

But the article by 1ts author on the front page of The Observer’s magazine 
section, widely advertised ın advance in the daily papers, ensured attention 
and roused the expectation of a daring and significant pronouncement The 
question that persists ıs whether the vigour of its publicity has not distorted 
the perspective of those who have talked and written about ıt It is mdeed 
a long time since any new book has attracted such widespread and con- 
tnung discussion Lady Chatterley’s Lover drew a bigger sale after the 
unexpurgated edition had withstood prosecution, and ıt was a good deal 
discussed for a week or two Its immediate impact was more meteoric, 
but as dominant phenomenon it quickly spent itself, as meteors do Dis- 
cussion of Honest to God has been more sustamed and productive of more 
repercussions Reverberations continue 

A classic analogy that comes to mind 1s Luther’s nailing of his Theses 
to the church door at Wittenberg, and the rapid dispersal of copies through- 
out Germany Even in 1517 it was possible for a conjunction of provo- 
cative thought and prepared ground to produce rapid and violent general 
reaction Clearly a readiness for radical change of religious outlook is 
revealed when such an uprising of excited welcome is possible May not 
the rapid dissemination of the ideas of these two little books of our time 
prove as beneficent a troubling of minds as that of the hammer blows on 
the church door? 

Whether those blows were resounding with hfe and hope or with menace 
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has remamed of course a highly tumultuous question Since the election 
of Pope John XXIII, even some more favourable reappraisal of Martin 
Luther has been possible, but it 1emains true that assessment of the whirl- 
wind propagation must depend on the value attached to the Theses, and 
so it 1s with these documents of 1963 

It 1s mconcervable that in these pages there could ever be fundamental 
questioning of ‘freedom to him that wad read and freedom to him that 
wad write’ But Robert Burns’s pungent justification of the axiomatic 
desiderata begs deep questions ‘There's nane ever fear’d that the truth 
should be heard but they wham the truth wad indict’ 1s itself a fine flourish 
of truth, but freedom to write gives franchise to error as well as to truth 
‘Dangerous thoughts’ are indispensable for a full and virile mtellectual life 
ın pursuit of the deepest satisfactions. but the virtue does not he m 
succumbing to danger It lies in the overcoming 

Clearly Milton has answered prudential reflections in Ins defiant ‘Who 
ever knew truth put to the worse in a free and open encounter?’ But 
how, ın times of highly disruptive speculation spread abroad in profit- 
motivated mass media, are we to ensure such encounter? 

One of the glories of British freedom, paradoxically, 1s our law of libel 
It has its dangers, even after recent liberalization, and there are new 
principles that could be imtroduced to advantage, but no one who under- 
stands the genus of our constitutional lte would wish to see this law 
fundamentally umpaired, or welcome any weakening of the protection to 
every private person against defamation (even when truthful) unless there 
is overriding public necessity The Vassall inquiry and the Profumo affair 
have brought suggestions that threats of libel actions impede the newspapers 
in their function of exposing public evils There is httle force in this 
plea 

Newspapers are not the most impoverished of industrial enterprises 
They could afford some risks And if they truly feel a mission for a 
particular exposure, they will take the risk of libel action. It 1s impossible 
to pomt to any recent decision in which the service of clear public necessity 
has been penalised 

Civilized freedom must for ever embrace freedom from fear of being 
maligned or of so much as having one’s shady past needlessly disinterred 
It is a sound extension of the same essential principle to say that civilized 
society needs to protect itself and its members against irresponsible and 
widespread propagation of factual error or disastrously misleading opmuion, 
whether deliberate or merely careless 

The method of protection needs to be widely different from any penal 
law of libel The limitations on freedom of utterance m this country, 
besides the law of libel, are found in the laws against sedition, obscenity 
and blasphemy, and it 1s significant that while opinion ıs being steadily 
sensitized to resent any needless invasion of privacy or erosion of personal 
reputation, it has simultaneously become more critical about limitation on 
the discussion of general truth People who would like to see the individual 
given new vested rights m his own privacy would gladly see the total 
moribundity of the law against blasphemy, the virtual discontmmuance of 
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criminal prosecution for verbal or pictorial obscenity and the repeal of 
most of the law against sedition. 

The undoubted need to defend the inexperienced and unwary against 
pernicious falsehood and still more agamst half-truths and unbalanced 
presentation, which can well be more harmful because more seductive, 
needs other and more positive measures. There 1s no infallibility ın verdicts 
of libel, but at least the law here deals with limited and relatively ascertain- 
able fact, and can afford to extirpate the spreading of rumour and innuendo 
which there 1s no sufficient evidence to establish as both fact and required 
information Not so in the area of general truth Here the uncertainties 
are vast and deep, and it 1s vital that we maintain the utmost freedom to 
probe and explore them Whatever our own confident beliefs, we cannot 
afford to place any accepted opinions beyond the reach of challenge—no, 
not in any field of knowledge in the whole spectrum from mechanical 
science to mystical theology—nor to leave any of the shadowy regions of 
ignorance and doubt outside our range of inquiry. Yet for young men or 
women to be misled in some of these fields may damage them more deeply 
and lastingly than malicious rumours about their personal behaviour 

There are three directions in which we may look for safeguarding against 
such damage: 

(1) Fostering of responsibility in all writing, speaking and publishing from 
platforms commanding wide appeal ° 


(2) Batting against all economic and structural conditions in social com- 
munications which may lead to malignant, adequate or incompetent material 
being spread without regard to effects on the broad publics to which they are 
addressed 


(3) The increasing development of more and more sensitive instruments of 
communication to spread information and cultivate genuinely instructive dıs- 
cussion adjusted to the precise levels at which the recipient groups are able 
to benefit 

It would be easy to dismiss all this as elaboration of the platitude that 
the corollary of freedom must always be responsibility and education 
What we are saying 1s more specific than that The easy prescription of 
more education as the sovereign remedy for every social malady can 
indeed become platitudmous ın the worst sense—unthinking repetition of 
unexamined patter It is not sufficiently realized how largely education 
itself, even at the highest levels, is conditioned and even vitiated by the 
social phenomena which we so often expect it to correct 

The nmeteenth- and early twentieth-century pioneers of popular jour- 
nalism and publishing, whatever criticism we may make of them, and 
whatever our assessment of especially the longer-term results of thei 
enterprises, at least provided reading-matter somewhere near the capacity 
of the youths and girls the new schools were turnmg out Much of their 
output wakened appetite for greater information and understanding, and 
some of it had a progressively educational quality and was designed for 
laying the foundation of a popular culture broad and deep for those with 
patience to use its best offerings in a sustained way In the age that has 
given us universal ‘secondary’ education and a rapid growth of ‘further’ 
education of university level, there has been no comparable expansion of 
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a higher level of reading designed to capture the interest of those whose 
capacity a longer period of education might be presumed to have improved. 

It is ironical that the education in secondary modern schools which 
forty or fifty years ago would have represented a glowing opportunity 
removed beyond the reach of many thousands of boys and girls who had 
to go mto industry at thirteen or fourteen has ın the post-1945 era been 
associated with anxiety, discontent and juvenile behaviour problems Rapid 
change ın social and economic conditions as well as the aftermath of war- 
time disturbance can be blamed to some extent, but ıt ıs not fanciful to 
see these conditions as themselves m part a product of the deterioration of 
popular culture 

Higher education even at grammar-school level and beyond cannot 
yield 1ts best results ın personal life or ın social contribution unless the task 
of education 1s seen as extending beyond the schools and formal educa- 
tional institutions and embracing the whole field of social communications 

Right into the nineteen-thirties there survived newspapers and magazines 
and a flow of cheap topical literature of discussion ın all fields of learning 
and culture which made a genuine attempt to relate the minimal deposit 
and exercises of the schools with intelligent appreciation of the ever- 
changing world But the more clamorous pull of other glittering but less 
soundly educative activities diluted their appeal and in the post-war world 
theyshave one after another acknowledged defeat and either changed their 
character other than for the better or gone out of existence 

It is true that tele-broadcasting, first ın sound, and latterly m vision also, 
has offered enormous educational resources at fantastically low price To 
read The Listener over a period of years has been almost the equivalent of 
a university education Almost 

We live in an age of vast knowledgability and highly selective minds 
There is talk of two cultures, but the real trouble is the huge unassimilable 
outpouring of fragmentary information and discussion all the time falling 
short of those binding and blending elements that make the difference 
between healthy stimulation and mind-buildmg and jaded mental dyspepsia 
This has been largely true even of the best broadcasting, and 1s increasingly 
true of a high proportion of the journalism of nearly all ‘quality’ papers 
Both the book by the Bishop of Woolwich and the pamphlet by eleven 
Quakers suffer from a lack of background and imtegration that could 
justifiably have prevented thew publication on any wider scale than as 
memoranda circulated for criticism. 

In reference to Honest to God, this was virtually the complaint of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in Convocation, and the replies by the Bishop 
of Woolwich and other defenders of his book and the sex pamphlet pro- 
claim loudly how little they understand of the requirement of graded 
communication in a world of increasingly chaotic ferment 

In a world in which graded communication were anything lıke adequately 
functioning, 1f these two documents had somehow achieved publication in 
a form m which they could aspire to mass audiences, they would have 
been promptly set upon by the mental phagocytes which would have robbed 
them of their toxic potentiality and specious lure by setting them in sound 
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historical perspective Instead they were dressed up m lighted shop 
windows for the million (including television) as vivid proclamation of 
vivid new thought coming with great authority 

There has of course been sound treatment scholarship, critical acumen 
and good sense are not entirely perished from the earth, but most of it has 
been hidden away In journalism and in broadcasting there 1s all too much 
justification for the recent complaint of John Pringle, reviewing the ‘Spoken 
Word’ in The Listener in the issue immediately after last Christmas, that 
the gulf between the ‘egg-heads’ and the ‘proles’ seems to be getting bigger 


I do not (he said) think that this Home—Third dichotomy has improved the 
characters of our super-educated and hyperspecialized classes Professor 
Carstairs 1s no narrow specialist, and nothing could have been more delightfully 
friendly and modest than his broadcasting, but I feel that this year’s Reith 
lectures did little to bridge the gap between the learned and the vulgar They 
lacked the eagle stare and the sweep of some of the great lectures of the past. 
A Thomas Huxley or a Balfour each managed to combine the broad survey 


with great learning lightly carried What ıs clear 1s that our age excels in 
description and analysis rather than ın anything that could be called creative 
synthesis 


Even intellectuals, dealing with these typically confused and slender 
publications of our tıme, have to a great extent 1eflected the Iumitations 
of an age that has made a cult of archeology and what is ‘curious’ in 
history, but yields less and less of patient study of the evolution of human 
experience and the ecology of ideas 

It has been possible for a great paper like The Guardian to say im a 
leading article, apparently ın all seriousness, though the date was April 1, 
that ‘sympathetic statement of contemporary difficulties about belief come 
so rarely as to cause remark’ 

One thinks back over fifty years of theological writing that has mcluded 
at different levels of erudition the work of R J Campbell, A S Peake, 
Hastings Rashdall, ‘Canon’ Barnes (later the unflinchingly radical Bishop 
of Birmingham), Canon Streeter (‘God ıs not a Being but a Becoming’) 
and Dick Sheppard’s Impatience cf a Parson All but two of these were 
membeis of the Church of England Less successful ın making the balloon 
go up, but no less untung in the work of theological reinterpretation have 
been Bishop Gore, Dr John Major, Canon Raven, that notable lay 
theologian Sır Henry Self, Nathaniel Micklem, C H Dodd, 
Unitarians and Quakers a ceaseless stream, among whom 1s at least one 
famous physical scientist, Sır Arthur Eddmgton, whose Science and the 
Unseen World 1s a litile classic Studdert Kennedy (Woodbine Wille), 
though better known for his social challenge, was a serious and decisive 
theological liberator, Dean Inge both a radical and a consolidator Philo- 
sophers such as Whitehead and Alexander may be counted among those 
who have made vital contribution to the integration of theology, inner 
consciousness and scientific exploration In the last century there were 
F D Maurice, Bishop Colenso, Dean Farrar (author of Eternal Hope and 
not only of a Life of Christ and Eric or Little by Little), the contributors 
to Essays and Reviews, and the pioneer liberals among the Scots. We 
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could search further back, to the Cambridge Platonists and Thomas 
Traherne Milton and Blake raised an army of relevant poets 

It ıs not surprising, when such a tremendous purging of superstition and 
deposit of positive new thinking on firm foundations have made so httle 
mark on those who are supposed to be writing with authority, that one 
can find a brilhant and earnest young Christian journalist who has seemed 
a shiming hght across murky waters reviewing Honest to God and an- 
nouncing that ıt has convinced him he ıs no longer a Christian Not that 
he ıs convinced by the Bishop of Woolwich, but that he sees the contra- 
dictions of the Bishop’s theses and has failed to resolve them in any but 
a negative way One hears too the unpretentious busimessman, occasionally 
churchgoing, wistfully confess that current speculations only increase his 
perplexity And one hears of the thoughtful young-middle-aged wife and 
mother with marital troubles who 1s confirmed by the Quaker pamphlet 
ın the wishful belief that there ıs, or might have been, relief for her condition 
in a wider sexual experience 

When Samuel Pepys read William Penn’s The Sandy Foundation Shaken, 
which landed the future founder of Pennsylvania in the Tower, he wrote 
of ıt (besides calling ıt ‘so well writ as I think ıt too good for him ever to 
have writ 1t’) that 1t was ‘a serious sort of book, not fit for everybody to 
read’ ‘There need not be any such intellectually snobbish picking and 
choesing of readers in suggesting that while any truly serious sort of 
book can be good for any serous sort of person, there are some that are 
far more worth the attention of the general reader than others, and it 1s a 
good idea to start with some written before one’s own lifetime 

A wider knowledge of the mental travail of the recent and even farther 
distant past could have greatly transformed and deepened much hasty 
modern speculation and could have healthily prevented some of it by 
providing its authors with penetrating answers to their questions before 
they asked them in such loud voices It should have set our look-out 
men on their guard against receiving juvenile bravado as courage and 
short-sighted perversity as profundity, and have armed the unsophisticated 
against dangerous assault But ım a day in which sensationalism has 
invaded culture and learning, it 1s not going to be easy to provide adequate 
safeguard To inculcate a greater readiness to read the ‘serious sort of 
book’ 1s one of the necessities, and it is the graded bibliography of accessible 
books rather than the single paperback we should be putting into the 
people’s hands 
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BACK TO GREECE? 
THE ELGIN MARBLES 


THOMAS ANTHEM 


EMANDS for the return to Greece of the so-called ‘Elgin Marbles’— 
one pediment, part of the frieze, many metopes and, of course, the 
single caryatid from the beautiful Erectheron—which Lord Elgin 

carried off from the Parthenon site when he was British Ambassador to 
Turkey in 1799, have been recurrent during the past sixty years When the 
Byron centenary was celebrated in 1924, ıt was thought that the pleas of 
the Greeks, and of the Philhellenes on both sides of the Atlantic, would 
at last bear fruit, and that these priceless treasures of the Periclean Age 
would be restored to their rightful owners and to their natural environment 
and proper setting 

The acquisitive or possessive spirit overcame Britain’s Jove and 
admuration for either ancient or modern Greece, and so the marbles have 
continued to languish in Bloomsbury, despite the fact that the Greeks 
now have an irresistible case for their return—thew growing tourist trade, 
which constitutes an important part of their ambitious Five-Year Economic 
Plan, whereby Greece hopes to say goodbye to poverty and raise the living 
standards of her sorely tried people Return of the marble sculptures is 
no longer merely one of cultural and historic appropriateness, but of bread- 
and-butter considerations, with the further thought that tourists as a 
whole throughout the world would undoubtedly prefer to see them in 
their proper place on the Acropolis in Athens than in the British Museum 
in London 

Revived hopes of a return of the treasures to Greece arose towards the 
close of Jast year, when the British Museum Bill was debated in Parliament, 
and several members, including Mr Francis Noel-Baker, strongly advocated 
a magnanimous gesture on the part of Britam No clear indication of the 
Government’s intentions emerged from the debate, though it 1s mconceiv- 
able that the Premier can any longer project the view, expressed in a 
reply to a question ın the Commons in May 1961, that ‘many experts 
think the sculptures would be best kept ın their present home.’ For one 
reason, as stated in a recent letter to The Times over the names of a 
distinguished group of persons, mcluding Sir Harold Nicolson, Sir 
Compton Mackenzie and Mr Lawrence Durrell, ‘there 1s a growing volume 
of opinion which would welcome the restoration of some at least of these 
works to the place where their creators meant them to be seen’ 

Hitherto the reasons for resisting the return of the marbles have been 
as curious as they have been flimsy and orally insupportable, and where 
they have appeared to have been valid, the grounds for objection no longer 
obtain In the first place, when the Earl of Elgin committed his act of 
‘plunder’, a term used among others by Lord Byron and the late George 
Bernard Shaw, a popular argument was that, as the Greeks appeared ın- 
different to the treasures on the Acropolis, the Scottish peer, who had 
received ‘permission’ from the Sultan to remove them, had performed a 
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service to civilized mankind by transporting them to England, where more 
people were likely to see them than in Athens 

With the passing of the years, the bottom has fallen out of this argument. 
In 1799, and for two decades afterwards, the Greeks were too busy pre- 
paring for the grim task of expelling the Turk from their classic homeland 
to worry about the ruins on the rocky eminence dominating Athens Even 
after the Greek War of Independence, and up to the First World War, 
reconstruction and the national economy were the main preoccupations— 
except for political wrangling! —as indeed they have been ever since. On 
the coming mto power of the National Radical Union under Mr Karamanlis 
ın the autumn of 1955, Greece became really concerned about the continued 
absence of the famous sculptures from the Acropolis, especially as through 
the intervening years, at least since the 1920s, the Parthenon had been 
restored to the greatest possible extent Before going into ‘splints’ the 
stately Doric columns of one entire side of the temple, with others which 
had occupied interior positions, lay shattered on the ground, where they 
had remained since the fateful day when, during the siege of Athens by 
the Venetians under Morosini in 1687, a shell hit the Turkish powder 
magazine located in the building 

In order to appreciate what the Greeks have achieved in their work of 
restoration, one may consult photographs of the Parthenon before 1923. 
The sfinıshed job bears eloquent testimony to the comment by Sir Harold 
Nicolson in The Times two years ago ‘It 1s impertinent of us to contend 
that the marbles are safer in Bloomsbury than they would be in their native 
home Greek archeologists and curators are among the best ın the world’ 
The great care that Greece is now taking of her art treasures is demon- 
strated in the fine modern museums that are being built ın all of the many 
places where there are accumulations of statuary and ancient specimens 
of art. The old myth about the Greeks ‘not caring’ has worn thin. I 
remember mentioning the Elgin Marbles to George Bernard Shaw at the 
beginning of 1931. He said that, so far as he was aware, ‘the only excuse 
ever offered for Lord Elgin’s plunder of the Parthenon was that the Greeks 
cared so little about the Acropolis and its fragments that they would be 
far safer ın foreign museums’ Shaw added that an appeal to the League 
of Nations by the municipality of Athens, through Professor Gilbert 
Murray’s Committee, might brmg results He forgot that at that tme the 
League had its plate full of political and economic problems 

An equally fantastic ‘excuse’ for keeping the sculptures in London was 
advanced by the late Dean Inge of St Paul’s, regarded as a considerable 
classicist In one of a series of newspaper articles he said ‘I have great 
admuration for the way m which the Greeks have found homes and work 
for a million refugees from Asiatic Turkey It 1s a very notable achieve- 
ment, but the fact remams that Athens, which was still beautiful thirty years 
ago, ıs now a nightmare of a town The brilliant pellucid atmosphere of 
which the ancient Athenians boasted 1s gone The Acropolis can be dimly 
seen from the Pireus through a pall of black smoke, rising from the factory 
chimneys The sulphuric acid from the chemical works has already ruined 
the caryatids Anyone who wishes even the relics of these supreme 
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sculptures must lose no tune about it The fate of the other marbles which 
remain ın the open aur 1s scarcely doubtful The Elgin Marbles are much 
safer ın Bloomsbury’ Inge’s view was arrant nonsense, as any tourist 
may venfy for himself Athens ıs no ‘mghtmare of a town’, but ıs as 
handsome a modern city as any in Europe, and ıt still retas its pellucid, 
crystalline atmosphere Our smokeless zone enthusiasts ın Britain would 
envy the Greeks for their smoke-free capital The ‘pall of smoke’ through 
which the worthy Dean saw the Acropolis fiom the Piræus existed in his 
own imagination, for in all my visits to Athens I have never beheld any 
such pall, and the Port of Athens is quite a distance from the city centre 
‘Inky’, as the Greeks dubbed him, must have been looking through 
smoke-colouied glasses at the ‘City of the Violet Crown’ His view has no 
more relevance than the gratuttous remark with which he concluded the 
article to which I have referred ‘The next Renaissance can hardly come 
from Greece, I am afraid all the old Greeks are extinct’ One much prefers 
Shelley’s prediction ‘Another Athens shall arise’, for the modern Greeks 
have the same civic pride as their Illustrious ancestors, and their sense of 
the beautiful and the artistic ıs manifest not only in their zealous care 
of the Parthenon, but ın the manner in which they are developing the 
Acropolis approaches and environs Dean Inge, were he alive today, and 
able to revisit the ‘Holy Rock’, would be amazed by all that he saw 
Thirty-two years ago a formidable work of excavation was begun 
on the famous Agora the market place and city centre of Athens, a little 
to the north-west of the Acropolis, by the American School of Archeology, 
as a result of which much has come to light that had for long lain buried 
beneath modern streets, shops and houses With the clearance of the site, 
there has arisen from the ruins the magnificent two-storied Stoa of Attilus, 
a colonnade which adorned Athens in the second century BC, and was 
built with funds provided by the Asiatic king, Attulus of Pergamon 
Within the museum of the stoa, completely restored through the generosity 
and enthusiasm of American Philhellenes, major pieces of sculpture and 
other ‘finds’ have been arranged with admirable taste, and from the upper 
gallery the visitor can look out on the well preserved Theseum, or Temple 
of Hephaistos, a short distance away, and on the remnants of temples and 
monuments that the archzologists have revealed 
Towards the south-east, carefully preserved, stands a gem of Byzantine 
architecture, the Church of the Holy Apostles What the Greek Govern- 
ment 1s scheming is to develop the whole Agora site as a landscape garden 
or wooded park, on the lines of Cimon, a leading statesman of fifth century 
BC, who planted the Agora with plane trees, and beautified the city with 
well-watered groves and shady walks The plane trees will have their 
modern counterparts, and one may say that ıf some of the sylvan beauty 
and shade of the Zappeion Gardens can be reproduced so near the 
Acropolis, Athenians and foreign tourists alike will find their archeological 
explorations much more enjoyable and interesting The strenuous and 
painstaking archeological work which has made all this possible was 
carried out under the direction of Professor T Leslie Shear and, ın the later 
stages, by Professor Homer A Thompson Skilled Greek stonemasons, 
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with mallet and chisel, shaped the Pentelic marble blocks that were used 
to restore the imposing stoa 

Fifteen years ago, when I first saw the Parthenon, I was immensely 
unpressed by the purity of the marble after nearly two-and-a-half millennia 
In the clear air and sunshine of Athens the only noticeable effect was the 
pleasing golden tint the fluted Doric columns seemed to have acquired 
with the passing of time One wonders just how long the marble would 
have retained its pristine beauty if subjected to the atmospheric pollution 
of Bloomsbury, where the soot-fall cannot be less than that in the centre 
of Glasgow (where I was reared and educated), which registers one ton 
of soot to the square mile! So much for the argument of the late Dean 
Inge Alas, a threat to the Parthenon and other matchless ruins of the 
Acropolis which has little to do with the atmosphere has lately revealed 
itself to the authorities This is a ‘disease’ which 1s said to have attacked 
the marble and which could, ıf unchecked, result some day ın collapse, 
though not for hundreds of years A report on the matter was presented 
to the Pan-Hellenic Chemical Congress by Mr B G Ziassis in Athens 
about three years ago The theory then advanced was that the big fire that 
followed the shelling of the Parthenon by Morosini’s forces in 1687 had a 
chemical effect upon the surface of the marble, which thus became sensitive 
to various corrosive agencies Rain water creeping into the porous surface 
of the marble evaporates suddenly under the hot Athens sun, causing 
minute cracks The breaking away of tiny pieces of marble on the edges 
of the structure has been noted during very cold nights, when water freezes 
in the cracks Finally, a variety of fungi has been discovered within the 
crevices When these fungi develop, the cracks enlarge, and a thin marble 
powder falls from the columns Though the experts were agreed, for the 
most part, on the diagosis of the ‘disease’, they were divided as to a cure. 
Mr Zissis’s idea of treating the marble with pure paraffin was not taken 
up with erithusism, as the Director of the Acropolis Museum, Mr J. 
Miltiades, pointed out that paraffin would ın tıme blacken the marble 
Synthetic varnish was also ruled out, as was also a suggestion to apply a 
glass-like substance 

Eventually a special technical committee was set up to consider the 
problem, and in the meantime short-term pallatives are being applied 
Tron nails which were used to keep the marble slabs together have been 
removed, and bronze nails substituted Rust is thereby eliminated Trained 
workers skilfully remove small pieces of marble which break off Clearly, 
the ‘disease’ calls for much more effective remedies 1f the world’s most 
beautiful building ıs to be saved for posterity And, it should be added, 
the condition of the Parthenon 1s no argument for refusing to return the 
‘Elgin Marbles’ to Athens, since the same ‘disease’ obviously also affects 
the parts of the frieze and the othe: treasures still held by the British 
Museum 

Between the two world wars a gathering of Press representatives of the 
Latin nations ın Athens passed with acclamation a resolution urging the 
return of the Greek art treasures to their original home This motion 
followed a visit of the journalists to the Acropolis, where they had seen 
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the work of restoration. Their resolution, of course, had special significance 
for France and Italy, which both have portions of the Parthenon frieze 
Nothing resulted from this gesture, but it 1s not unlikely that if Britain 
gave a lead, other countries would follow swt The amount that Lord 
Elgin ıs said to have spent in ‘buying’ the marbles from the Turks and 
shipping them to England, £74,000 (he sold them to the British Museum m 
1816 for £35,000) need prove no obstacle to their bemg given back even 
free to Greece It is here not wholly irrelevant to mention that before the 
last war the late Mr. George Eumorfopouos, the Greek merchant banker, 
sold his magnificent collection of Chinese art, considered the finest m the 
world, to the British nation for £100,000 Experts then valued the 
collection at £500,000, but today a sale at Christie’s would probably raise 
a mullion 

While all lovers of ancient Greek architecture will hope that what remains 
of the Parthenon may be saved from the ravages of the marble ‘disease’ 
that has lately manifested itself, some thoughts arise ın one’s mind which 
suggest that despair need not prevail even if the worst fears were realized 
In the first place, ıt has often been said that, unlike modern western nations, 
the Old Greeks would have cherished no love of ruins, but would have 
removed them and created beautiful new buildings The postulate can 
hardly be resisted If, then, the Parthenon ruin had to go, why not a new 
building, on the same classical lines, on precisely the same site? Greece 
has architects of eminence, skilled sculptors and masons, and the Pentelic 
marble at hand to do it The splendid resurrected Stoa of Attilus 1s the 
proof Of course, a replica of the Parthenon could never hope to achieve 
perfection, but there could be a complete, dazzling white Doric temple, 
with the exterior much the same as confronted the eyes of Pericles and 
his contemporaries 

Let us for a moment contemplate the marvels of this peerless structure 
While the building and sculptures are unrivalled in the sphere of art, the 
engineering features are a source of constant wonderment to architects of 
this day Main feature is the perfection of its proportions There are 
really no straight lines, but curves so cunningly wrought as to make them 
appear straight to the eye The platform upon which the columns rest 1s 
228 feet ın length and 101 feet in breadth Tt seems level, but on the long 
sides 1s 34 inches higher at the middle than at the ends, while on the short 
sides it ıs two inches higher in the middle The distance between columns 
varies, though to the eye ıt appears the same, and the columns themselves 
are not uniform ın size, though they appear to be Though seeming to be 
perpendicular, the columns Jean inward, and it 1s estimated that if they 
were continued upwards into the air, those of the two sides would meet 
at a point a little more than a mile above their base Both the steps and 
the base of the temple are slightly curved, and the bottom block of each 
column had to be exactly fitted to the curvature of the floor Yet the 
joints throughout the building were so true that they fitted without the use 
of mortar, so fine indeed that a hair could be intersected. Although the 
Parthenon has been studied by architects for centuries, some of its eye- 
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_ THE LIBERAL PREDICAMENT— 


VIRTUE ITS OWN REWARD? 
FRANCIS BOYD 


' HE Liberal Assembly whıch was held ın Brighton from September 
10 to 14 was the most critical ın the post-war history of the party 
Not only 1s a general election approaching, but the Liberals them- 

selves were frustrated when they arrived for the Assembly No Parliamentary 
seat had been gained since Orpington The two Middlesbrough by- 
elections and the Colne Valley contest, upon which great hopes had been 
placed, had brought no victory Many faithful Liberal workers shared 
the view of the Conservative propagandists that if the Liberals could not 
win Colne Valley they could win nothing ‘This view was based on an 
inadequate study of the history of the seat, or on a deliberate misrepre- 
sentation of the facts 

For many years now, Colne Valley has not been ripe for the Liberals 
to snatch Even when a Liberal was given a straight fight with Labour, 
‘Colne Valley could not be won In this year’s by-election the Liberal 
candidate, Mr Richard Wainwright, had a Conservative against him as 
well as a Labour defender of the seat He had also to contend with 
Labour in a new mood of unity which followed Mr Harold Wilson’s 
election as leader of the party In the circumstances, Mr Wainwright 
polled well 

The hopes placed in a victory in Colne Valley by Liberal workers 
throughout the country indicated the party’s need for a new sign that their 
efforts were making an ımpact The absence of such a sign explains 
the frustration with which the delegates reached Brighton Is virtue to 
be its own reward, or can the Liberals expect that the persistent search 
they have made ın the past year or two for a coherent policy to meet the 
needs of the day will at last mcrease thew political power? It was the 
great merit of Mr Jo Grimond’s speech to the Liberal Assembly, on the 
final day, that he did much to restore the patience and faith of his party— 
and left them gently with the thought that the coming election would not 
automatically produce a Liberal Government 

Mr Grimond has a quite appalling task He has to give out of himself 
the staying power which alone can maintam a long approach to the 
recovery of full political strength The Liberal army might have to plod 
on for another five years, another ten years, before it could meet and 
conquer its opponents How many of the troops would fall by the wayside 
in that period? And yet they all believe they have fine weapons and good 
supplies of ammunition Why can the enemy never be brought to battle? 

The answer 1s that the enemy, Labour and Conservative, has even 
greater resources and more room for manœuvre It can afford to try to 
exhaust the Liberals as they march forward Cannot the Liberals then 
detach elements from the enemy’s forces—bring over a division or two 
to thew own side? Perhaps they may: they have gained one or two 
detachments. 

The situation in which the Liberal Party finds itself is certainly 
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exasperating to those most eager for quick results, but is stimulating, 
to some of the contestants and fascinating to the observer Mr Ronald 
Butt, the Political Correspondent of the Financial Times, writing after 
the Liberal Assembly, stated ın his paper on September 20 “The Liberals 
have driven a wedge right through the middle classes simply because 
thousands of ordinary people have been convinced that the Tories do not 
represent their mterests and aspirations They have come to believe that 
Conservatives aie interested only ın the problems of the man with at . 
least a fairly comfortable mcome They see the Toues as a party too 
concerned to bolster up a social order that has lost its magic’ 

There 1s no mistaking the radical note now being sounded by the Liberals 
It set the tone of Mr Edwm Malindine’s speech at Brighton when he got 
the Assembly to endorse the draft policy statement, Partners in a New 
Britan, and the statement itself 1s disestablishmentarian ‘The word 
“Establishment”? describes the dommance of a clubbish, snobbish and, 
above all, amateurish clique which ın so many walks of hfe m Britain 
smothers change, makes a mockery of the idea of equality of opportunity 
and frustrates those with ability, creative ideas and a true professional , 
approach Britam wul not break out of this cocoon without a major 
political act of will—the will to change’ 

Indeed, radicalism 1s running so strongly m the Liberal Party at present 
that the younger elements are unjustly suspicious of the ‘Old Guayd’— 
those who kept the party going in less promismg days Even Mr Arthur 
Holt, the Member for Bolton West, who has one of the freshest minds 
in the party and has been brave in the House of Commons in advocating 
freer trade for Lancashire, has been recently attacked as a representative 
of the ‘Old Guard’ Lady Violet Bonham Carter was denied a hearing 
by the Brighton Assembly her trouble ıs to be too old a guard It 1s 
not now remembered that she campaigned with Labour and Communist 
speakers in favour of a Popular Front before the war to challenge the 
monolithic Chamberlain Government 

What does this radicalism represent? Is it no more, as has been 
suggested, than Poujadism—an expression of the discontents of shop- 
keepers and artisans, attractive to all who detest paying taxes? Do the 
Liberals seek a clash with thew opponents? Do they present a rough 
challenge such as that former Liberal, Mr Edward Martell, offers to 
organized trade unionism? Any party may attract political eccentrics, and 
undoubtedly the Liberals have their share But it 1s a complete misreading 
of the Liberal character to see in the present party a manifestation of 
Pouyadism 

One has only to look through the agenda of the Conservative Party 
Conference, which was published on September 25, to see that many of the 
social issues with which the Liberals have been dealing ın recent Assemblies 
have also struck Conservative constituency workers as living issues They 
are not scraps of discontent picked up by the Liherals because no other 
party would bother with them The Conservatives clamour for tax reform 
the Liberals have long ago published detailed proposals for tax reform 
which won the unqualified praise of Mr Douglas Houghton, the Member 
for Sowerby, who 1s one of the Labour Party’s tax experts This 1s not 
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Poujadism- it is a serious proposal to remove confusions which every 
taxpayer knows to exist. 

Or take housing The revolting conditions in which hundreds of families 
are still forced to live in London and other large cities shocked some of 
the delegates to the Bnghton Assembly—particularly those from the areas 
East of London—into a passionate demand for a housing programme of 
500,000 a year. The Assembly decided that ıt would be imprudent to 
commit itself to such a figure The party 1s anxious to avoid appearing, 
so close to an election, irresponsible, and a brickmaker told the Assembly 
that his dustry could not produce enough bricks for so vast a programme 
in addition to all the other social building that 1s going on Nevertheless, 
the demand for a great increase in house building was real and powerful 
(Mr Terry Wray of Derby South wanted the Conservative Party Con- 
ference to agree that ‘it ıs appalled at the squalor which exists in parts of 
London and most industrial centres’ and to demand ‘dynamic action’) 

The history of post-war housing has for once made a traditional element 
in Liberal policy a red-hot issue: land values No one would accuse the 
Liberals of vote-catching with their endless insistence on proportional 
representation and the taxation or rating of site values But now, with 
the fantastic rise in land values, and the need for more houses, the Liberals 
could, if ıt were well managed, force public attention to their old policy. 

Liberal policy on education illustrates well the care and patience with 
which the party has studied the needs of the country and the hopes of 
her people Mrs Renée Soskin and Mr. A. D C. Peterson, director of 
the department of education at Oxford University, steered through the 
Assembly the proposals of a party committee on education which represent 
a genuine attempt to improve the quality of state education and make it 
available to all The Liberals recognize the strength of the hold which 
the independent school system has on the government and admunistration 
of the country, and decided that the position of independent and voluntary 
schools should be examined ‘with a view to bringing them more closely 
within the national system, while preserving the right of parents to choose 
schools of their own religious faith ° 

Mrs Soskin and Mr Peterson certainly meant that this examination 
should be thorough and should discover the best way to reduce, if not 
eliminate, the social and economic privileges which a bought education 
can stil provide Delegates were almost equally divided on the merits of a 
proposal in the education resolution that the age of entry into compulsory 
schooling should be raised from five to sıx, with a complementary increase 
in nursery school facilities, as a means of making the best use of the 
available teachers An amendment to delete this proposal from the 
resolution was defeated by a small majority, but when the substantive 
resolution was put to the Assembly, clause by clause, the proposal was 
defeated by those who were unwilling, on the evidence so far produced, 
to accept the doctrine that formal education would be improved by a 
reduction in the period of compulsory schooling 

Liberal proposals for the reform of Parliament and of administration, 
for changes ın social benefits and in economic and industrial organ:zation, 
had two maim objects in view to increase efficiency and to give the public 
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a greater say than they now have im the control of their own affairs These 
two interests conflict at times, and the Assembly did not really face this 
fact The Liberals propose, for example, a Ministry for Expansion with 
very great powers indeed, and a Ministry of Housing to bring a new con- 
centration of effort mto the provision of more accommodation more quickly 
Even the Liberal proposal for the devolution of government to a series of 
elected regional councils assumes that in same respects the central govern- 
ment will mamtain a sharp control—over educational standards, and the 
roads programme—and will keep the regicnal councils up to the job by 
an inspectorate 

This conflict of interest might be justified by the Liberals as unavoidable 
and as, in any case, a mitigation of the disadvantages of the present system 
For one of the great services which the Liberal Party has given in the past 
few years has been to reassert the need to find a proper rôle for the m- 
dividual ın a society which 1s becoming mcreasingly centralised, both in 
industry and ın social organization To say that the Liberals may not 
yet have defined this rôle adequately ıs not to deny that they have searched 
harder than members of other parties 

Foreign affairs and defence were not prominent in the agenda of this 
year’s Assembly They have both been cebated in the recent past, and 
Partners ın a New Britain cludes an important section of these topics 
It is here that the Liberals have been most consistently forward-looking for 
some years, Critics of Liberal policy, who regard the party’s readinéss to 
see the abandonment of Britain’s independent nuclear deterrent as a sign 
of weakness and a failure of patriotism, should consider the position in 
relation to Liberal foreign policy as a whole The fact 1s that the Liberals 
alone have recognized that Britam can now be strongest 1f she works in 
partnership with other like-minded countries and as a loyal member of the 
United Nations. The Liberals alone have accepted the implications of this 
recognition and are not frightened of their consequences The Liberals 
alone consistently argued in favour of Britain’s entry into the European 
Economic Community, mainly on political rather than economic grounds 
Entry, in thew view, would have been a step towards larger regional 
groupings It would have been a stage in a general advance on the inter- 
national front to which the Liberals are committed 

Partners in a New Britain states ‘Briain has lost the power ıt once 
possessed in the age of the nation state, but ıt has not yet assumed the 
creative rôle that could belong to it as an architect of the new communities 
that are growing up across the world Here once more the Labour and 
Conservative Parties have shown themselves prisoners of the nationalist 
attitudes of the past. Britain can only find new purpose if it seeks to 
lead, not follow, mankind’s search for partnership and a rule of law 
among nations’ 

Is this wishy-washy idealism or enervating sentimentalism? On 
September 24, six Conservatives published a pamphlet, Atlantic Community, 
in which they wrote “There is abroad in ihe world today, and ın the West 
especially, a feeling that nationalism, at least ın ifs most virulent form, 1s 
an outworn concept unfitted for dealing with the problems of nation states 
in a shrinking world In its place are grcwing up “community” concepts, 
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and ıt 1s from these new ideas that the European Economic Community 
has emerged We shall be arguing that this country should embrace in- 
stead of cold-shoulderimg the “community” approach, not only ın European 
but ın an Atlantic context as well’ The authors of this pamphlet were 
not sloppy sentimentalists or long-haired cowards They included some 
very tough Tories—Lady Elliot of Harwood, Mr Philip Goodhart, Sir 
Edwin Leather and Mr John Rodgers But they were a parcel of sx the 
Liberal Party, at Assembly after Assembly, has overwhelmingly endorsed, 
as a party, the policy of interdependence 

I believe that Liberal policies as they now stand would be regarded as 
an acceptable working programme by a majority of the voters of this 
country—if the policies were judged on merit and irrespective of the 
ability of the Liberals to gain the power to put them into effect. This 1s 
the seat of Liberal frustration. Opinions collected by the Gallup Poll 
after the Liberal Assembly had been closed, and published ın the Daily 
Telegraph on September 21, showed that ın a general election 485 per 
cent would vote Labour, 33 per cent would vote Conservative, 175 per 
cent would vote Liberal and one per cent would vote for ‘others’ So far 
as it went, this result was encouraging to the Liberals their share of the 
vote had risen by 2.5 per cent since September 10—the day on which the 
Liberal Assembly opened But how can the basic division of support 
between the parties be shifted in favour of the Liberals? Liberal policies 
are threatened from opposite directions the Conservatives will steal what 
they must from the Liberals in order to creep up to the position which 
public opinion now holds, Labour will clamp the core of its traditional 
support to itself by advertising the anti-socialist commitment of the 
Liberal Party Not all who vote Labour at general elections are socialists, 
but, as Mr Hugh Gaitskell discovered, belief ın socialism is one of the 
motive powers of the Labour Party’s most faithful workers 

Mr Jo Grimond made it quite clear at Brighton that the Liberal Party 
under his leadership remains firmly anti-socialist. “We have got to make 
up our minds how we are going to run the economy of this country,’ he 
said, ‘and as far as I am concerned the largest sector of this country’s 
economy will be run by private enterprise, and we have got to help and 
foster that sector to make it as efficient as possible. The Labour Party 
do not want to abolish the private sector but, at the same time, they will 
not associate themselves with it.’ 

The Liberal Party could scarcely be in a more exasperating situation 
They do not want virtue to be its own reward only saints do that, and 
not all of them And it ıs essential that the Liberal rank and file should 
know just how hard ıt will be for them finally to break through the existing 
political mould They need to focus their policies, to make them widely 
known, to force individuals to ask themselves whether or not this body of 
policy represents a reasonable programme of social advance To do this, 
the Liberals must have more resources—more money, more fiery apostles, 
more time, more faith and more self-confidence 


NorE—In the December number the Editor of THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW will 
wnite on Liberals and Liberties 
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ROBERT LOWELL AND THE UNJUST STEWARD 


NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 


HEN Christ tells the story of the Unjust Steward to the Pharisees, 

his words are intended to be two-edged; he 1s both condemning a 

double standard of morality and attacking those who are trying 

to serve God and Mammon at the same tme Robert Lowell uses this 

parable early m bis work, when he applies its moral to the first settlers 

in America who so soon lost their religious, founding zeal; no one is spared, 

neither his own ancestors, nor the Quakers, Puntans, Calvinists or Irish 

immigrants Boston, the city of his home, 1s seen as ‘a new Babylon’, 

a Babel, overshadowed by a Golden Dome, where money talks to money 
and multiplies the darkness. 


Land of Unlikeness, his opening collection of poems, rings with this 
denunciation, the tone 1s savage, fire-breathing, and apocalyptic He was 
27 at the time, a conscientious objector and a recent Catholic convert 
One poem in this book (which was issued ın a limited edition of 250 copies) 
takes its title from the eighth verse of the sixteenth chapter of Saint Luke 
‘for the children of this world are wiser in their generation thay the 
children of light’ In the three books that have since followed, there are 
constant returns to this text, which comes from the story of the Unjust 
Steward, but ıt is in his first book that the analogy 1s most pronounced 


‘Children of Light’ is a ten-lme poem in which the irony of the parable 
is transported across the Atlantic, and in which, paradoxically, the light 
proves to be darkness, since ‘the seeds of light’ are shown to be those of 
the Serpent, ‘the pivoting searchlights’, those of war, and the lights on the 
skyline, those of ‘burning’ wheat-fields Here 1s the text, as ıt was printed 
in 1944 

Our Fathers wrung their bread from stocks and stones 
And fenced their gardens with the Redman’s bones, 
Embarking from the Nether Land of Holland, 
Pilgrims unhouseled by Geneva’s night, 

You planted here the Serpent’s seeds of hight, 

And here the pivoting searchlights probe to shock 
The riotous glass houses built on rock, 

And candles gutter in the hall of murrors, 

And light is where the ancient blood of Cain 

Is burning, burning the unburied grain 

The first fervour of the Pilgrim Fathers has burnt itself out In Park 
Street Cemetery (the subject of another early poem), the poet looks at 
the graves of the Puritan Dracos who left behind them a legacy of greed 
and hatred, all committed ın the name of religion, and m a revised version 
of the same poem entitled ‘At the Indian Killer's Grave’, he recalls the 
veterans of King Philip’s war who left behind them a trail of blackened 
villages and slaughtered dead, while (in a phrase of Hawthorne’s) the 
godly helped them with their prayers 
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In ‘Children of Light’, written m the middle of a World War, the crimes 
of the colomist against the Indian (‘the Redman’s bones’) serve only to 
remind the poet that ‘the anctent blood of Cam’ is still being spilt. As 
well as the pitched battles bemg fought ın Europe and the Far East, there 
are economic battles which are being waged all the time When the sacked 
bailiff in the parable cuts a tenant’s debt from a hundred quarters of wheat 
to eighty in order to curry favour for the future, he robs his master of 
twenty How much greater 1s the robbery of farmers who burn the 
‘unburied grain’ so as to keep market prices up, irrespective of the starving 
in their own land. 


These landlords are the descendants of the Pilgrims, from whom the 
Lowells can trace a direct lineage On the maternal side, too, the poet 
can claim both a direct descent from Edward Winslow, one of the Founding 
Fathers, and from Josiah Winslow, commander-in-chief of the colonial 
forces in King Philip’s war The poem’s opening pun about ‘Our Fathers’ 
should not be missed, it ıs a use of irony similar to that employed by 
Christ m hus telling of the story of the Unjust Steward 


This parable has always been one of the most difficult to interpret, and 
the main problem has been the very stuff on which Lowell has decided 
to build his poem. Here is the ninth verse ın full 

And the lord commended the unjust steward, forasmuch as he had done 
wisely for the children of this world are wiser in their generation than the 
children of light 

When the master commends the sacked bailiff thus, it is as if a modern 
landowner were to say. ‘I have been tricked by a shrewd cheat I ama 
man of the world and I have to hand the shrewdness to him.’ His standards 
belong to those of the worldly-wise, because both he and the bailiff are 
children of this world, whereas ın the second part of the ninth verse it is 
Christ speaking and regretting that the children of hight do not store up 
for heaven with the same sagacity that others store up for themselves the 
goods of this world This point 1s perhaps further emphasized by Lowell 
in a revised version of the poem which appeared ın 1946 ın Lord Weary’s 
Castle, his second book, where the words ‘candles gutter in a hall of mirrors’ 
have been changed to ‘candles gutter by an empty altar’. The second phrase 
shows how religious devotions can stale, and ritual become empty 


I have concentrated on ‘Children of Light’ because although it is the 
shortest poem that Lowell has so far published, it is one of his most 
concentrated; every line is packed tight and relates back to experience, 
and there is a perfect interlockıng between his words and the meaning of 
the Word Moreover, it is this dragging back to experience which marks 
the birth of a true poet, because often it 1s necessary for a poet to undergo, 
figuratively, a kind of death Lowell’s wife, Elizabeth Hardwick the critic 
and novelist, has referred to holy pages, produced ın pain She has quoted 
Flaubert ‘You don’t know what it 1s to stay a whole day with your head 
in your hands trying to squeeze your unfortunate brain so as to find a word.’ 

That pam ıs probably something that Lowell has experienced On 
occasion the words have clotted and jarred: ‘Gall, or spiked bone-vat, 
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siphons His bilged blood,’ occurs in his first book Or ın his second, there 
occur lines which end with clumsy, portentous questions ‘O Christ, the 
spiralling years / Shither with child and manger to a ball / Of ice, and 
what is man?’ Indeed, these poems of the 1940s were full of religious 
magery, with Christ walking on the River Charles in Boston, or with Our 
Lady of Walsingham bemg mvoked for his cousin Warren Winslow—lost 
at sea during the Second World War By the 1950s this magery had 
been dropped 


In 1951 he published a long narrative poem called The Mulls of the 
Kavanaughs, running to 38 sixteen-line stanzas Throughout, the umagery 
1s entirely classical—alihough an interesting conversion has taken place 
between the poem as it first appeared ın the pages of the Kenyon Review 
and the text as ıt was printed ın book-form All references to the Virgin 
and Saint Patrick have been dropped in the second version Nor 1s there 
any religious imagery in Life Studies, his latest collection which came out in 
1959 Yet in an interview which appeared several months after this volume 
bad been published, Lowell was reported as saying ‘In many ways these 
later poems seem to me more religious than the early’ 


I believe that the beginning of an explanation for this statement hes 
in the revised version of The Mills of the Kavanaughs Lowell’s poems 
have a habit of echoing each other, and these mills are referred to in one 
of his 1945 poems called ‘New Year’s Day’ The Saint Peter’s churclf bell 
of that poem, which rings in the New Year, ıs mentioned again in the 
longer poem as the bell brought by John Adams to this Romish church m 
‘eighteen hundred’ and ‘cast—so the records clam—by Paul Revere’ 
The church in question happens to be Saint Patrick’s, one of the oldest 
Catholic churches m Mame The change in name 1s a case of poetic 
license, justified in 1945 because the poet probably wanted a fisherman 
saint whose name could be used to add extra meaning to both his pun 
about a parish sea and his description of smelt swimming in the millstream. 


In contrast, in the first version of The Mills of the Kavanaughs, the refer- 
ences to the Virgin and Samt Patrick seemed dragged ın, ıt was as if a 
Christian theme had been imposed upon a classical one Later, when the 
poem appeared in book-form, the critics were cautious; to many of them a 
narrative poem meant either Longfellow or Frost, whereas Lowell was 
re-telling the myth of Persephone and Pluto, with a number of other 
classical allusions added For imstance, although there ıs no scene to 
parallel Persephone’s eating of the pomegranate seeds, Arethusa and 
Narcissus appear as shadowy figures in the background The critical 
caution was probably due in part to bewilderment. 

Anne Kavanaugh (Persephone) looks back on her hfe, she recalls her 
childhood with Harry Kavanaugh, with whom she was brought up almost 
as a sister (her own father was an improvident drunkard); then her thoughts 
turn to marriage, Harry’s enlistment in the Navy, and his nervous break- 
down, largely brought on by the news of Pearl Harbour ın December, 1941 
A year later when they are lying in bed on Christmas Day, he hears her 
murmuring in her dreams of a man whom she adores, he immediately 
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suspects that she has a lover and tries to strangle her The irony 1s that 
her lover is really Harry himself, the young sane Harry with whom she 
had once walked through the golden-eared corn. In the last third of the 
poem he attempts to commut suicide, fails, falls into a decline, and finally 
dies The five closing verses show Anne trying to come to terms with life. 


Some passages read like a psychiatrist’s case-book, especially those ın 
which Anne’s dreams turn mto a nightmare as her husband tries to kill 
her ‘Harry, we are not accountable for dreams,’ she pleads Indeed, ıt 
may be that the writing itself was a therapy for the poet, because sometimes 
a poet will not know what he 1s saying, or trying to work out, until he has 
said it Certamly, from Life Studies ıt 1s quite obvious that there are parts 
of Lowell ın both Anne and Harry Kavanaugh: like her, he mediates on the 
decline of a noble family, and like him, he has suffered a mental breakdown 
Yet ıt was not until 1959 that he made a poem out of his stay at McLean’s, 
a private mental home m Cambridge, Massachusetts Although his early 
poems were scattered with small autobiographical details about toy soldiers 
and nursery attics, there was nothing very personal in them, his primary 
concern was with the story of his ancestors, and not until 1958 did he 
write his first love poem, ‘Man and Wife’ Then a year later, in ‘Waking 
in the Blue’, he recorded his experiences at McLean’s, ‘the house for the 
“mentally ill”. This transition from Lord Weary’s Castle to Life Studies 
amounted to a shift from a history of his ancestors to a more ummediate 
record of humself 


In 1943 he was umprisoned for his refusal to enlist in the Armed Forces; 
his plea for exemption was that the Allied bombing of open cities was 
morally indefensible In Lord Weary’s Castle, ın a short poem of fourteen 
lines called ‘In the Cage’, he treats this mncident in his career with the 
greatest objectivity; in Life Studies, ın a poem of four times that length 
called ‘Memories of West Street and Lepke’, he writes much more fully 
about the affair. 


Ought I to regret my seedtime? 
I was a fire-breathing Catholic CO, 
and made my manic statement, 
telling off the state and president, and then 
sat waiting sentence ın the bull pen 
beside a Negro boy with curlicues 
of marijuana ın his hair 


The apocalyptic battle ın Land of Unlikeness between God and Satan 
is over, so too is the seedtime in Lord Weary’s Castle, m which he was 
trying to redeem the greed of the early Lowells and Wimslows as well as 
the rapaciousness of the Purtan Dracos and the whale-hunting Quakers 
If in The Mills of the Kavanaughs his early blustering music still echoes in 
the scenes of murder and madness, then in the closing verses, where Anne 
rows down the river, ıt changes to a lyrical pianissimo, lines of astonishing 
beauty follow each other m quick succession, as here in stanza 36 (a 
‘bobber’ is a float used ın angling 
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Now her matches fall 

In dozens by her bobber to expire 

As target-circles on the mirrored fire— 

Escapes of Kavanaugh. She sees they hold 

Her mirror to her—yust a little cold, 

A ground hog’s looking glass ‘The day 1s sharp 

And short, Love, and 1ts sun 1s like this carp, 

Or goldfish, almost twenty inches long, 

Panting, a weak old dog, below a prong 

Of dead wood fallen from my copper beech, 

The settling leaves embower its warmth. They reach 

For my reflection, but ıt glides through shoal 

Aground, to where the squirrel held its roots 

And freehold, Love, unsliding, when cur boots 

Pattered—a life ago once—on its hole’ 
This mood of calm ıs shared by the poet, and there is no longer any 
contrived imagery or orchestration—as ın the early work. If there is a 
fault, ıt ıs that sometimes the rhythms are those of prose ‘Whenever 
he left a job, / he bought a smarter car’ are two lines from a poem written 
about his father In a chapter of autobiography, written under the title 
of ‘91 Revere Street’ and published in the American, not English, edition 
of Life Studies, the same sentiment 1s expressed much more poetically in 
prose ‘Almost immediately he bought a larger and more stylish house; he 
sold his ascetic stove-black Hudson and bought a plump brown Buick’ 
But such lapses are rare, and mto a wonderfully loose, conversational style 
{that yet remains poetry) he has now incorporated a masterly sense of 
precision. Another thought from Flaubert could be applied. ‘Let me die 
like a dog rather than hasten the ripening of a sentence by a single second’ 

The greater part of Life Studies 1s given over to family portraits of his 

parents and grandparents. The longest of these is entitled: ‘My Last 
Afternoon with Uncle Devereux Winslow’, and, ın its fourth part, lies an 
important clue to his whole development 

My Uncle was dying at twenty-nine. 

‘You are behaving lke children,’ 

said my Grandfather, 

when my Uncle and Aunt left their three baby daughters, 

and sailed for Europe on a last honeymoon . 

I cowered ın terror 

T wasn’t a child at all— 

unseen and all-seeing, I was Agrippina 

in the Golden House of Nero. 

Near me was the white measuring-door 

my Grandfather had pencilled with my Uncle’s heights. 

In 1911, he had stopped growing at just six feet. 


Notice with what subtle artistry, amid the irony of Grandfather castigating 
the elders for behaving like children, his grandson suddenly has to bear 
the burdens of both worlds, child’s and grown-up’s, and yet belong to 
neither. Notice too, the poet’s added irony of the growing child contrasted 
with his uncle who has ceased growing ‘at just sıx feet’. Lowell has 
enlarged on the experience that he underwent when he part cast himself 
as Anne Kavanaugh, for then, through her, he witnessed the decline of a 
noble family of Irish Catholics that had emigrated to Maine in the seven- 
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teenth century, whereas now, in Life Studies, as Agrippina he 1s the witness 
not only of the decline of his own family, but of a golden age. 

Grandfather Arthur Winslow, of this last book, appeared also in 
Lowell’s first. There he is pictured ‘mining in California’s golden bays’, a 
line which was later revised to read: ‘Hosing out gold in Colorado’s waste’. 
That statement of fact served the poet then as a symbol to suggest his 
grandfather’s pursuit of gold, just, as ın another early poem, the Golden 
Dome of the State House, which towers over Beacon Hill, was introduced 
to symbolize the Babel that Boston had become. That symbolism, like 
the religious umagery, has now gone, both were a necessary stage on the 
way, but in themselves neither the symbolism of gold for Mammon, nor 
the constant references to God and the saints, made the poems religious. 
For what makes a poem religious is the morality behind the experience 
out of which the poet has brought it to light, and in Lowell’s poetry this 
shared morality unites all his poems from Land of Unlikeness to Life 
Studies. Perhaps Henry James best put his finger on 1t when he wrote of 
Hawthorne. 

It ıs only ın a country where newness and change and brevity of tenure are 
the common substance of life, that the fact of one’s ancestors having lived 
for a hundred and seventy years m a single spot would become an element 
of one’s morality. It 1s only the umaginative American that would feel urged 
to keep reverting to this circumstance, to keep analysing ıt and cunningly 
gonsidering ıt 


Lowell has shown himself to be that kind of American. 

Christ’s parables are moral tales; some of them are easy and straight- 
forward like that of the Good Samaritan, some of them are subtle and 
cunning like that of the Unjust Steward Yet whereas the story of a good 
samaritan presents no problems, there is an immediate irony about an 
unjust steward, since a stewardship pre-supposes a position of trust. A 
simular conflict in meaning arises too over the title of the Good Thief, 
whose story 1s a fact—not a parable For these paradoxes about a Good 
Thief and an Unjust Steward, which are to many no more than sncantation, 
have become in Robert Lowell the foundation upon which his gems 1s 
founded. 
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THOMAS HARDY: THE SCURCES OF HIS 
INSPIRATION 
ROSALIND WADE 


O insist that every facet of a writer’s inspiration 1s directly traceable 
to events or personalities in his own life would be to deny the 
unseen impetus which prompts creative genius into expression 

Nonetheless, in the majority of cases the documented experience of an 
author provides valuable clues for later assessment. If, in the work of a 
prolific novelist or poet, few such lınks are apparent, he becomes some- 
thing of an enigma 

Such a man was Thcmas Hardy, whose achievement in authorship 1s 
unique Both in fiction and in poetry he re-created an historic landscape 
and peopled ıt with flesh and blood characters whose names are house- 
hold words Within his sixteen novels, nearly a thousand poems and 
approximately thirty short stories he reveals a diversity of emotion and 
creative insight which appears incompatible with the public image of a 
Victorian man of letters pursuing a conventional, humdrum routine 
We ask were the qualities and actions of his distinctrve company of 
characters the products of an unusually fertile imagination or 1s ıt reason- 
able to suppose that all had their origin in personal experiences and close 
observation? y 

The answer may first be sought in what we know of his childhood 
Hardy himself prized the ımpressıons of his first years spent in a deeply 
rural community ‘Children brought up in country places,’ he once wrote 
to a friend, ‘are imaginative, dreamy and credulous of vague mystery’ The 
cottage in Higher Bockhampton, near Dorchester, where he was born in 
1840, stands today unaliered and intact, surrounded by dense woodland. 
It was in these woods that his father, an equable, unambitious master- 
mason and carpenter, pessed pleasant hours peering into the green glades 
through a home-made telescope, much to the annoyance of his more execu- 
tive wife The imaginative boy admired his father and upheld him He was 
proud of his parent’s violm-playmg ın the Stinsford church choir, where 
his grandfather (the first Thomas) played the bass-viol. This was a 
cherished family tradition, for the Hardys had supplied the music for 
Stinsford Parish Church for over a hundred years—a sufficient background 
to the future writer’s splendid gallery of rustic types Through memories 
of his father emerged Hardy’s philosophy of the Simple Man, who achieves 
little that the world deems important but maintams high standards of 
service and personal integrity, thus providing the basis of a dozen memor- 
able country characters 

Thes was a large family with many aunts and uncles and cousins 
ving in the immediate neighbourhood In Stmnsford churchyard the 
Hardy gravestones stretch almost the full length of the path between the 
lych-gate and the church porch These estimable men and women, many 
of them mature in Hardy’s childhood, drew their speech and customs from 
several generations m unbroken hne Ther pattern of life was colourful 
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and compulsive, despite prmmitive conditions and back-breaking hard 
work As he himself grew old enough to view them in perspective he 
saw the pre-Victorian peasant as literally trapped by circumstances beyond 
his control But in his first youth ıt was a fantasy world he created, 
brightened by leaping log fires, the changing seasons, and governed by 
strict adherence to country ritual and custom 

When conditions are oppressive and unrewarding it is very natural to 
look upwards towards other and more rewarding states of life Dotted 
like rare jewels about the Dorset countryside, the Big Houses of the neigh- 
bourhood exercised an unfailing fascmation over the humbler neighbours 
For the Hardys, the dommant house was Kingston Maurward, a noble 
edifice set ın extensive parkland The Lady of the Manor, Mrs Julia 
Martin, had built a school at Bockhampton, which was opened in 1848, and 
Thomas Hardy was one of its first pupils It was understandable that she 
at once recognized the exceptional qualities of this smaginative child and, 
from the first, she singled him out for special favours. This benefactress, 
powerful and influential, undoubtedly moulded him to her own pattern in 
the year that passed before his equally purposeful mother decided that he 
should go to the day-school at Dorchester The great lady, childless but 
brimming with affection, grieved bitterly at the loss of her protégé, and 
Hardy, for his part, long afterwards spoke of Mrs Martin as ‘the lady 
of his earliest passion as a child’ Yet there was little of romance or mystery 
about her For that evidence of ‘other-worldliness’, which formed so 
essential an ingredient in his writings, Hardy in boyhood turned to the 
spectacular women characters who still dommated the local tradition 
Foremost of these was Lora Grey (Lady Pitt), who in the eighteenth 
century had provided a bridge across the River Frome to protect the local 
people against the discomforts of fording the water on their journeys to 
and from Dorchester She was remembered with veneration as one of 
whom ıt was said, ‘doing good was the business and pleasure of her hfe’; 
and as the boy crossed the bridge on his way to school he conjured up her 
imagined beauty The future poet would walk solitarily about the Bock- 
hampton lanes chanting her name To stand before the plaque commem- 
orating the Grey family ın Stmsford Church—including ‘Angel Grey’, from 
whose name Hardy acquired ‘Angel Clare’ ın Tess of the D’Urbervilles—is 
to come face to face with a prime source of his later inspiration 

There was also Lady Susannah Strangways, who had come to live at 
Kingston Maurward twenty years after the death of ‘Lora Grey’ She 
had married a young Irish actor and been banished from Bockhampton 
by her outraged father, but later she was forgiven and returned to become 
a legend in her own lifetime It 1s recorded that Hardy always spoke of 
her as though she were still ving One of the high-spots of his boyhood 
was an occasion when he came upon an incredibly old man who had 
worked for her when she lived at Stinsford House 

The value of childhood dreams and experiences is what a writer makes 
of them Children have a special place in Hardy’s novels and poems, 
not all of them reassuring ‘Little Sorrow’, Tess’s unwanted baby, the 
tragic trio in Jude the Obscure, the poems, ‘The Orphan Child’ and ‘To 
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an Unborn Pauper Child’—all underline the lamentable lot of the un- 
welcome infant in early-Victorian England All too rarely the light breaks 
through, as ın the charming lines ‘Boys Then and Now’, which serve as a 
welcome reminder of the happy, whimsical times he himself must once 
have enjoyed But ıt was not for the experiences of a country-bred child, 
nor for the skilful portrayal of a closely-observed landscape, that the 
Wessex novels won and established their popularity Inevitably, their 
force and appeal derive from their creator’s concern with marriage and 
personal relationships 

In 1874 Thomas Hardy married Emma Lavinia Gifford She was the 
same age, 34, and she attacked her new rôle of wife with tremulous zeal. 
She admired her husband’s poetry with enthusiasm, strengthened by her 
ambition to write with equal power some day She applauded his first 
attempts at fiction and made fair copies by hand of his first two novels 

What eventually went so radically wrong with their marrage is difficult 
for Hardy’s biographers to decide on the slender evidence that is available. 
Perhaps the failure was due mainly to the inability of the couple to run 
smoothly in harness Deep, unacknowledged jealousy at the rapid acclaim 
of one poet and the virtual eclipse of the other may well have been a 
contributing cause. However that may be, contemporary gossip has nothing 
to relate of friendliness and tranquillity of their life together at Max Gate, 
Dorchester. Could it be that Hardy understood little about the emotions 
and reactions of men and women except when sitting quietly writing about 
them at his desk? 

The stresses and strains of marriage can be severe and cruelly frustrating, 
as ıs described with heartrending msight in Hardy’s last novel, Jude the 
Obscure The harshness of Arabella’s alien disposition grates upon Jude 
until the tension becomes almost unbearable for the reader Perhaps no 
one all-important factor went wrong in the Hardys’ marriage, but only the 
accumulation of a thousand petty thmgs Emma Hardy’s monstrous 
disloyalty ın canvassing her husband’s literary friends in an endeavour to 
have this novel suppressed before publication may well have been the 
clmax At any rate, as Edmund Gosse wrote after a visit to Max Gate. 
‘It 1s clear that the wells of human hope have been poisoned for him by 
some condition of which we know nothmg’ 

Whatever aspects of Emma Hardy eventually found their way into 
Hardy’s later novels, ıt remains certain that her temperament, alternately 
domineering and insecure, measured up in no wise to his ideal. Despite 
his unfailing championship of the helpless and oppressed—as typified in 
such creations as “Tess’ and ‘Fanny Robin’—his own personal preference was 
for the cool, well-poised woman, drawn with notable success in two of his 
best novels, Grace Melbury in The Woodlanders and Bathsheba in Far From 
the Madding Crowd. women who, by the very virtue of their unassailable 
social and financial standing, compelled attention and obedience from the 
supplant male This accounts for his otherwise puzzling and uncharacter- 
istic enthusiasm for such famous London hostesses of the day as the 
Duchess of Abercorn and Lady Jeune, and his readiness to wait upon 
them and fall ın with their whims and suggestions often at the shortest 
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notice More positive still was Hardy’s devotion to Florence Henniker, 
the wife of Lt-General Arthur Henniker, whose social accomplishments 
and crisp wit came near to obsessing his thoughts during the five years 
following their first meeting in 1893 She was acting as official hostess 
at the Viceregal Lodge in Dublin for her brother, Lord Houghton, and in 
this rôle her social tact and effortless powers of organization came as a 
revelation to him 

But that was later Long before his literary successes opened the doors 
of these wealthy households and offered him companionship on equal 
terms with influential and cultured women, he had discovered a far more 
homely approximation to his ideal of womanhood ın the person of his 
young cousin, Tryphena Sparks. 

Tryphena was eleven years his junior and lived with her family less 
than two miles from Bockhampton, on a corner of the vast expanse of 
wild common land which he afterwards mmortalized as Egdon Heath. 
Tryphena had enjoyed a promising period as a student-teacher i London 
and was later appomted headmistress of a girls’ school ın the West Country 
In addition to an air of quiet confidence and competence, she possessed 
other marked qualities which Hardy, as a young man ın his late twenties, 
encountered with appreciation perhaps for the first and only time in his 
life. ‘compassion’, ‘sweet ways’ and ‘artistic gifts’. 

Whether he and Tryphena during the five years of frequent meetings 
were at any time formerly engaged to be married will perhaps never now 
be known, but whatever form their association took it left a long and 
lasting impression, murrored in Hardy’s novels and poetry Tryphena 
herself married some four years after the Hardys’ wedding in 1874 She was 
happy in her family circle, with four young children Then, tragically, 
she died at the age of 39 

The news of her death touched off a train of dormant emotion Hardy 
acknowledges her openly as the prototype of Sue Bridehead in Jude the 
Obscure; and of that character he later wrote to a friend ‘Sue 1s the type 
of woman which has always had an attraction for me, but the difficulty 
of drawing the type has kept me from attempting it til now’ There 
followed a group of poems ‘Rain on a Grave’, ‘I Found Her Out There’, 
‘After a Journey’ and, most moving and conclusive of all, ‘Thoughts of 
Pheng’. 

To what extent the inspiration of these poems is attributable to long 
suppressed grief followmg a break in the relationship or simply to the poet’s 
instinctive response to a mood of nostalgic longing 1s difficult to decide 
It must be remembered that the poem he wrote immediately after his 
wife’s death in 1912, ‘The Gomg’, may also be ranked among his best 
works, as, too, the brief and poignant bnes, ‘A Broken Appoimtment’, 
inscribed to his friend Florence Henniker after she had failed to keep a 
rendezvous with hım at Winchester. 

However that may be, the impact of these purely personal happenmgs 
and the influence of the women involved in them, proved to be merely 
contributory to Hardy’s inspirational progress For a number of years— 
indeed for the greater part of his adult lfe—he had become increasingly 
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engrossed with the analysis and development of his own theory of the 
human predicament Superficially, the preliminary expression of his philo- 
sophic beliefs had earned for him general condemnation as an unrelieved 
pessimist ‘Hardy postulates an all-powerful Being, endowed with all the 
baser passions, who turns everything to evil and rejoices in the misery 
he has wrought.’ That was the verdict of one anonymous critic, and G. K 
Chesterton described him witheringly as ‘the village atheist brooding over 
the village :diot’ 

It was undeniable that, quite apart from the overall sadness of many of 
the poems and of the last two novels, Hardy’s private and public utterances 
seemed to confirm that he had little faith in the exercise of free will or in 
the guiding star of Providence The injustice and suffermg meted out to so 
many simple people came near to obsessing him during the period covering 
the writing of Tess of the D’Urbervilles and Jude the Obscure. This, 
together with the purely personal emphasis on the transitory nature of all 
human happiness—due, it has been suggested, to the tensions and pressures 
at Max Gate—convinced many readers that his thoughts and themes were 
revolving ın a kind of closed cage It ıs known that he himself bitterly 
resented this judgement and insisted that he was questioning the purpose 
of the Universe rather than making final statements about it. As he wrote. 
‘I have found faith ın the future but not faith ın the past.’ 

Thus, the overall stature of his work might well have been blurred by 
this controversy but for his decision to record the entire range of his 
observation and acquired knowledge in a verse drama of mammoth pro- 
portions As William Barnes once said of him: ‘Hardy is a spontaneous 
singer but a deliberate artist. He recognized that his arguments and 
deductions ın Jude the Obscure had been dismissed for the wrong reason, 
but in a poetic work of the scope he planned, criticism of that kind would 
be silenced before it began. 

He started work on The Dynasts in 1897. The plan was to evolve a 
background against which a crowded company of characters could operate 
in a way reminiscent of a Shakespeare ‘Chronicle’ play. All the characters 
could spring to life m turn and have their say, but without any one 
occupying the stage for too long, thus ensuring against the lack of pro- 
portion with which he had so often been charged 

The long period of the Napoleonic Wars came readily to mind It was 
still a subject of great significance to Dorset people, many of whom—as 
Hardy remembered from childhood—still believed that Napoleon had 
landed at Ringstead Bay near Weymouth to reconnoitre before the intended 
invasion Records and contemporary history were available and Hardy 
made full use of them, yet the outstanding and iromic fact is that this 
culmmating achievement owed its genesis to the inspirational germ planted 
in his mind ın boyhood, without which the research and book-learning 
would have been fruitless 

When Hardy was a child he had discovered in a little-used cupboard 
a pile of magazines called The History of the Wars. His grandfather, who 
had been a volunteer, subscribed to this publication over a number of 
years The pages were torn and the print faded, yet the lurid drawings 
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of dying soldieis, unwieldy cannons and drawn bayonets had remamed 
vivid in his mind, to be used eventually as the foundation of his greatest 
work and one which earned for him the highest honours that could fall to 
a writer during his lifetime 

How was all this accomplished by a man with sumple village background 
and antecedents? Throughout his long hfe he had seemed to be aloof 
and detached from the pressures and influences of other people Indeed, 
with the exception of the attentions he paid to his London feminine 
acquaintances, 1t could be said that Hardy possessed httle skull in the 
handling of human relationships. The powerful dispositions of his mother 
and of Mrs Julia Martin, together with the shadow figures of the distant past 
and the women flitting in and out of his adult life—these scarcely account for 
the amazing depth and variety of his work, or explain that awareness of 
the finer shades of feeling and behaviour which has preserved for the novels 
and poems their unflagging popularity. 

More likely, the solution to all conjecture in Hardy’s case, as with all 
writers of genius, is that the creative umagination alone was responsible, 
enabling him to envisage and portray with the fullest understanding moods 
and emotions which he himself never experienced 
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deceiving curves were not discovered until about thirty-five years ago, 
when the city of Nashville, in America, decided to build a replica of the 
temple, and found many discrepancies which were at first incomprehensible 
to its engineers 

It may seem strange that a white and dazzling Parthenon 1s to be found 
in Tennessee, but there ıt is. The genesis of this building, of steel and 
concrete, was the Exposition held ın Nashville in 1897 to commemorate 
the centenary of the State’s admission to the Union, but the exterior was 
not finished until 1925 The work was carried out with great diligence and 
perseverance, but there was necessarily one important omission, which 
would also apply to any brand new replica at Athens That was the statue 
of the goddess Athene, to whose worship the Parthenon was dedicated 
This huge gold and ivory statue was the work of Phidias, greatest of the 
Athenian sculptors, and under whose direction the sculptures of the frieze 
were executed Its height, with pedestal, was 38 feet and ıt was adorned 
with countless precious stones What happened to it remains a mystery, 
but it is not ruled out that the Crusaders may have had more to do with 
the plunder of the Parthenon than the Goths and Vandals who earlier 
swept through Greece The frieze of the Parthenon, of course, of which 
only fragments remain, depicted the Panathema, or annual procession 
round the’ city of leading citizens, philosophers and artists Ruskin 
described the prancing horses in the frieze of the Parthenon as the finest 
representation of movement in marble in the whole realm of art 
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YOUTH OF BRITISH POETRY* 


WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


HE theme is Youth, the eternal principle in all the arts practised by 
mankind and particularly in the art of Poetry Song, the most urgent 
of impulses ın communal and personal expression and celebration, 

must very soon have followed the dawn of language We have gleaned 
much information about the habits and mierests of Primitive Man: we 
know that he delighted in painting and carving and modelling hunting and 
gathering activities on the walls of caves and cliffs We know also that he 
practised some rudimentary kinds of music, for flutes and pipes made of 
small marrow-bones have been found in the caves of Southern France and 
in Spain. The dance postures depicted confirm this, for without music 
there can be no dance. These conclusions are beyond doubt, ıt 1s only 
when we conjecture whether primitive music was vocal as well as instru- 
mental that we fail to get an answer Sound perishes on the air, and unless 
some remarkable device is invented for selecting and recovering sound- 
waves out of space and tıme we cannot resurrect the voice of the Stone-Ager 
or decide the use he made of it in speech or song. My own surmise is 
that the earliest songs began with the spontaneous wedding of the vocal 
expression of thought and emotion with th2 rhythmic compulsion of the 
dance—the hunter, the food-gatherer, the lover, the entertamer, finding 
word-patterns to match dance postures It may have been the other*way 
about, the adaptation of real words to the dance being a later refinement 
What we do sense, however, in the very fibre of our beings, 1s that song, 
poetry—that essentially youthful mpulse—was active in the cradle of man- 
kind and was the seed of the flowering we celebrate today. 

As a Briton I am of course conscious and proud of the glorious heritage 
of English poetry, that wonderful tradition which renews itself with each 
successive generation Of its first manifestetions, in what we call the Old 
English period, only fragments survive, except for four examples, of which 
the chief 1s Beowulf But this, like the others, is a gaunt, grim epic of 
northern man pitted against the elements ın stormy seas and barren ice- 
locked lands The impulse that created these poems was as hard and 
unflinching as the Germanic sea-rovers whose exploits they narrate One 
might say of these steely masculine epics that their very life-blood is the 
salt of the cruel sea, no traces of lyric youth can be found in them; no 
light of hope and joy Women and hearthsides, tenderness and life-renewal, 
are alien from these records of desperate conflict and endurance, and we 
can only assume that thew makers were mature warriors who beat out 
these rhythms in oral form to whatever rude accompaniment was customary 
in the chieftam’s hall They survive because they were often-told tales 
of heroic and horrific happenings If there were others—songs about 
women and drink—they would be regarded as fleeting and perishable, never 
written down by the first scribes who heard them 

We move into calmer, more temperate times and climes as Christian and 
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European influences enter the literary scene Centuries passed before—in 
the twelfth century—romance in French and Latin forms begin to affect 
the educated English groups The Arthurian legend struggled for hfe in 
Wales and ıs linked with the name of the mythic bard Taliesm If the 
people had songs of their own they have left no trace The Norman 
Conquest subdued and violated the English language But with the spread 
of Crusaders’ tales and the infiltration of the songs of the troubadours 
and the Lays of Marie de France, a warmer wind of youth and gaiety 
tempered the poetic atmosphere The result was seen first in the pre- 
Chaucerian narrative poems Pearl and Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight, 
and then in the full flowering of the combined English and French culture 
in Chaucer himself 

This summary of English poetic origins is necessarily sketchy, but I 
thought it well at this International Conference to offer an outline of our 
first developments as a factor ın world poetry, and as I look back I perceive 
clearly that from the twelfth century onwards youth supplied the creative 
force The tempestuous Elizabethan genius, Christopher Marlowe, was 
twenty-nine when he died in a London tavern brawl, Shakespeare wrote 
much of his finest work as a young man; Sir Philp Sidney—-soldier, scholar, 
poet and critic—was thirty-two when he was killed at Arnhem, Chatterton 
was eighteen when he died despairing of recognition, Robert Burns lived 
only thirty-six years, Byron also; Shelley was drowned off Viareggio 
when he was thirty, Keats died in Rome in his mid-twenties, Emily Bronte 
at thirty, and everyone knows the toll taken of what were called ‘the war 
poets’ of the 1914-1918 War—Isaac Rosenberg, Wilfred Owen, Edward 
Thomas and so many others who died in battle m Flanders and Northern 
France then or in the Second World War I must not rehearse a casualty 
list of poets each country represented at this Conference could do the 
same ‘Whom the gods love die young’; and if in poetry we find that 
partial truth especially startling we have to remember that all the arts 
supply instances of genius finding immortal expressions in a short span 
of life 

Is this a side-issue from our general theme? I do not think so, for the 
cutting off of great imaginative potentiality in a largely materialistic world 
is a tragedy for mankind whatever ıt may be to the gods We think of 
Shelley imbued with a sense of mortality, writing ın prophetic mood 

‘Oh, hft me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud! 
I fall upon the thorns of lfe! I bleed!’ 

and rising to 


‘Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 
Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth! 
And, by the incantation of this verse, 

Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth, 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind! 
Be through my lips to unawakened earth 
The trumpet of a prophecy! O, Wind, 

If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind?’ 


Only youth, with the naivete of genius and a superbly self-confident sense 
of vocation, could write like that. And always m the true poet’s conscious- 
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ness, alternating with the sense of mission, 1s the frustrating thought of 
purpose unfulfilled, as when the dying Keats asked his friend Severn to have 
inscribed on his gravestone 


‘Here lies one whose name was writ in water’ 


Our general theme said We shall endeavour to recall the past, and how 
poetry has always expressed the spirit of Youth And in considering the 
successive stages in the development of the Enghsh Poetic Tradition: 
through Chaucer, Shakespeare and the Elizabethans. the singers and 
metaphysical poets of the seventeenth century, the formal poetry of Reason 
in the eighteenth century, the remarkable upsurge of natural spontaneous 
song by Robert Burns ın Scotland, and the even more remarkable Romantic 
Revival led by William Blake, Coleridge and Wordsworth, and so gloriously 
continued by Shelley, Keats and Byron, you will, I think, agree how 
splendid and various the British contribution has been to world poetry 
We have in the modern English tongue a magnificent language, one always 
ready to assumilate from the dead and the lving—Greek, Latin, French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Scandinavian from wherever our scholars, poets 
and our common people could borrow and adapt to achieve clearer or 
more subtle meanings ın the constant search for aids to learning, philosophy, 
religion, art, and to provide vehicles for general and special communication 

I am not deeply versed in philology, but as a poet and from my earhest 
years I have been fascinated by the spectacle of the ever-expanding English 
language, one of the world’s four main instruments of written and oral 
communication. And always I have returned to the thought of the part 
poets—the creators of Janguage—have played in this glorious assembling 
of words Each age has been fired by youthful exper:ment and innovation 
to reject outworn forms and create new ones I have mentioned that fiery 
and doomed young man, Christopher Marlowe Think what his place 1s 
ın the history of Elizabethan poetry! He created the decasyllabic line— 
as he used it, somewhat florid and bombastic—the medium Shakespeare so 
nobly adapted and which Milton made a perfect instrument Think also 
of the flowering of English lyric poetry, also ın Elizabeth’s reign, due to 
models umported by the young Court poets from Renaissance Italy, from 
France and Spain Literature has no frontiers—a truth not yet properly 
realized in our troubled twentieth-century world The debt Edmund 
Spenser owed to the French and Italian masters was enormous his 
English practice of the sonnet form was bettered by Shakespeare and 
perfected (in the Petrarchan form) by Milton, and the sonnet—introduced 
to English poetry by the young poets who lived with a sword in one hand 
and a pen in the other—has remained a favourite form with us ever since 

The Elizabethan ‘nest of singing birds’ could not last for ever Later 
poets found reason and formalism more to their taste, as did the schools 
founded by Racine, Corneille and Boileau in France, rejecting the lyric 
legacies of Ronsard and du Bellay We return to the thought that time 1s 
a flux of change, each age overlaps the preceding one while succeeding it; 
youth initiates experiment, experiment subsides mto habit and convention, 
and, although one revolution is more beneficent than another—or seems 
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so while ıt lasts—there 1s always a new insurgent generation rising and 
ready to start again 
In England the nineteenth century, which began so gloriously in the full 
surge of the Romantic Revival, lost 1ts way ın tangles of poetic smoothness 
and repetition We had several great accomplished masters ‘Tennyson, 
Browning, Matthew Arnold, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, but the sense of age, 
and the shadow of the industrial revolution, robbed the period of high 
distinction The early nineteen-hundreds found several acclaimed poets 
still active in old age Swinburne, Meredith, Thomas Hardy, Bridges and 
Kipling and around these clustered scores of smooth and uninspired 
unitators, like powdered stars in a galaxy Yeats was building his first 
reputation, an Irish pre-Raphaelite Form was understood as stanzaic 
form, rhyme was simple rhyme, exact and uncomplicated Blank verse 
was traditional decasyllabic. Within these limits the poets expressed 
themselves—Kupling with colloquialisms and biblical overtones, Hardy with 
a refreshing variety of metre, and Bridges with a lyric grace of scholarship 
which found wide acceptance Much strong, beautiful and significant verse 
was being written, but generally, ıt may be said that over all lay the curse 
of technical habitude and repetition, the chief exception being in the work 
of Thomas Hardy 
What upset the smooth working of the surviving Victorian tradition in 
poetry were three things 
1 The importation of new technical modes and theories from France 
2. The First World War. 
3 The publication of the poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins (a Jesuit 
priest who had died in 1889) by his friend, Robert Bridges 
In the years following 1910, and notably in the first years of the War, two 
movements manifested themselves (1) The Poetry of Revolt, and (2) The 
Poetry of escape from reality through the contemplation of Nature This 
latter verse found much popular recognition in several collections of 
“Georgian Poetry’, which included fine examples by such good poets as 
Robert Graves, Rupert Brooke, Walter de la Mare, D H Lawrence and 
Siegfried Sassoon It is the fashion to deride the Georgians today, but they 
represented one interesting manifestation of youth at a time of world havoc 
and disillusion 
The advent of Imagism, Dadaism and Surrealism competed for attention 
in the cotertes, and Imagism, at least, was strongly espoused by Ezra Pound 
and T S Ehot, two brilliant American experimenters who had steeped 
themselves ın nineteenth century French poetry While partly Imagist 
they were also neo-Symbolist and one of the first spectacular results of 
Mr Ehot’s reading of Laforgue and others was the issue of his poem, 
The Love Song of J Alfred Prufrock, ın 1917 The book caused as much 
of a sensation as the War would permit The author’s sheet-lightning wit 
delighted or appalled readers according to ther mood Someone has said 
that Elot has written ‘the finest French poetry mn the English language’ 
The Imagists had meanwhile won a public battle for free verse, but one 
section soon refined 1ts material and technique out of existence and the 
future became a blind alley 
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The third happening I mentioned was the publication of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins’ poems ın 1918, nearly thirty years after his death. Whether 
Bridges was right m delaying publication for so Jong 1s a question often 
asked Whatever the answer, the book’s appearance set the inner circle 
of poets ın a ferment Hopkins challenged traditional laws of scansion, 
shed syntax, revived pre-Chaucerran modes of excessive alliteration, 
employed unequal and arbitrary word stresses and rhyme endings, and 
used portmanteau terms in triple hyphens. Yet from these experiments 
new and often beautiful effects arose, and their creator has long since been 
recognized as one of the chief influences in the shaping of the ‘modern’ 
poetry which followed the War 

But the War itself, the holocaust of youth on the battlefields of Belgium 
and France, this chiefly caused the poets of Brita to search their hearts 
while re-examining their techniques In every land ıt has been the same, 
and we should need several lectures to describe the changes that have 
taken place in poetic form and subject-matter since those calamitous years 

The first strong accenting of revolt came in the poems of Owen, 
Rosenberg, Sassoon, and in Eliot’s Prufrock The publication of this book 
has been compared to the shot fired at Sarajevo It was not a war poem, 
but ıt spelled revolt, as surely as Sassoon when he wrote of “The hell where 
youth and laughter go’, or Owen when he proclaimed ‘My subject 1s War, 
and the pity of War The Poetry ıs in the pity’ The decade that follgwed 
the War was one of despair and disillusion. and those feelings were reflected 
in Ehot’s The Waste Land (1922) Eliot remains, the greatest poet writing 
in English today, and if I am asked who came next to him in importance 
I will say W B Yeats. Yeats had derived from the French Symbolists 
and the English school of Rossett, but in middle Infe—in this time of 
grief and disillusion—he became restlessly experimental, refinmg language 
to a bare and terrifying simplicity The supremely evocative and significant 
word became his close concern as never before, and because of this intensity 
of concentration he was able to write verse transcending any he had written 
in his first period. 


‘Things fall apart, the centre cannot hold, 

Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world, 

The blood-dummed tide is loosed, and everywhere 
The ceremony of innocence 1s drowned, 

The best lack all conviction, while the worst 

Are full af passionate intensity ’ 


What we call present-day poetry has many trends and approaches. Never 
after 1918 was there again room for complacency And, quite properly, 
the younger poets have been the most vital and vocal In the 1930s the 
three who commanded chief attention mn England were W H Auden, 
Stephen Spender and Cecil Day Lewis Day Lewis combines a feeling 
for well-wrought traditional poetry with an awareness of the life around 
him In hus later period he has carved a niche for himself in the felicitous 
translating of Virgil W H Auden, who some time back succeeded Day 
Lewis in the Chair of Poetry at Oxford (and was himself succeeded by 
that fine poet Robert Graves), ıs the most brillant and prolific of the 
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three lyrical, dramatic, narrative-philosophical, and alternately lucid and 
obscure He exerts a tremendous mfluence on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and because of the variety of his subject-matter and techniques he has been 
likened to Picasso Many critics regard Stephen Spender as the most truly 
contemporary poet of the group which has sometimes been called ‘the piston 
and pylon school’, but it 1s fair to say that they were not the fist to be 
concerned with contemporary hfe and mdustry Whitman preceded them, 
and Kipling, and that great poet, Emile Verhaeren, wonderfully conveyed 
the whole vibrating life of a modern industrial society in his essentially 
modern poems 

Of the poets who overlapped and followed the Auden-Spender-Day Lewis 
combination the chief were David Gascoyne, George Barker and Dylan 
Thomas Gascoyne had marvellous beginnings, but many think he dis- 
persed his force in surrealist and other experimentation Dylan Thomas, 
who died in America at thirty-nine of an excess of living, has already 
achieved a measure of mmmortality He greatly affected the many poets 
of his tme The almost phenomenal acclaim he received 1s now diminish- 
ing, but many of his best poems will endure 

Poetry in Britain in the past fifty years has been either recondite and 
esoteric or lucid and communicative For many coteries obscure and 
‘difficult’ verse held a special importance, but the signs now are that the 
best contemporary poets seek to combine the full exercise of intellectual 
and creative integrity with a measure of what Louis MacNeice has called 
‘wide validity’ of appeal MacNeice said his own prejudice was ‘in favour 
of poets whose worlds are not too esoteric’, and I share his view There is 
a sign, too, that the ‘singing Ime’ is no longer rejected Even Wilham 
Empson, one of the most recondite of poets, was recently quoted as saying 
‘Miton could say, “God damn you to hell” and make it a singing line, 
but these people think 1t’s got to sound ugly or they aren’t sincere’ 

Well, having lived through several poetic revolutions, I am well content 
with the performance and the promise of present-day English poets Apart 
from those I have mentioned, much splendid work is bemg done by 
Kathleen Raine, F. T Prince, Roy Fuller, R S Thomas, Lawrence Durrell, 
Norman Nicholson, Laurie Lee, John Heath-Stubbs, Donald Davie, 
Kingsley Amis, Philip Larkin, James Kirkup, John Wain, Thomas Kinsella, 
Vernon Scannell, Thom Gunn, Charles Causley, Anthony Thwaite, Ted 
Hughes and John Smith They are all individual poets, not ‘group’ writers, 
and most of them are under forty and ın full production Examples of 
their wo.k—and that of many other contemporaries—can be found in the 
latest issue of The Penguin Book of Contemporary Verse or in The Pattern 
of Poetry, published ın mid-September When I consider this activity of 
British poets—as of Belgian, French, German American and all other young 
poets—TI feel confident of the future of mmagimation in the hfe of mankind 
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RELIGION— 


THE STRATEGY OF JESUS 
RODERIC DUNKERLEY 
Author of ‘Beyond the Gospels’ (Penguin) 


E cannot, of course, enter fully into the developing consciousness of 

Jesus during his youth and early manhood But, if there is good 

reason to think that there dawned early upon lum a sense of 
standing ın special relation to God and of being called to engage in His 
busmess, it seems likely that his thought moved along certain lines We 
may surmise that the desperate need of mea for a fuller, more abundant 
life must have pressed upon him—that in particular the burden of his 
fellow-countrymen weighed down under the galling oppression of Rome 
must have greatly distressed hım—and that gradually the conviction grew 
strong in him that 1t was he who was presently to come in the power of 
God and bring the people liberty and life 

We have no clue, however, to any thoughts he may have had ın early 
days as to how this work was to be undertaken, no hint of a plan or 
programme of action Quite possibly none was fashioned in his mind 
It was clearly a time of mner preparation, doubtless um serene confidence 
that when the tume came the way would be made clear 

But if the baptism was to him a moment of supreme realization” and 
definite commussion, then ıt would seem natural and reasonable to expect 
that ıt would be speedily followed by some clear formulation of ideas as 
to how the work was to be undertaken And ıt 1s most remarkable that 
we find just this very thing at this pomt in the story All the Synoptic 
Gospels state that after the baptism he went away alone into a desert place 
and spent a period of forty days there, Matthew and Luke—evidently 
quoting from a very early document—give a considerable account of what 
happened It ıs clear that this must have come originally from Jesus 
bumself and may indeed be regarded as autobiographical 

It ıs, of course, usually called the story of his temptation, but I find 
this description very unsatisfying It almost suggests that he told it to his 
disciples to assure them that he had been tempted as they were and to 
encourage them to stand firm and true This is surely quite adequate. 
I believe his purpose, when he told them about it, was to show them on 
what lines 1t had become clear to him that his campaign was to go forward, 
and to declare that all lesser ideas and lower suggestions regarding ıt had 
been definitely and for ever ruled out and put away as unworthy and 
impossible for him Doubts and compromises had made their assault on 
him in vain He was utterly assured of God—and of the way that he had 
to take I believe we have here the guiding principles of his ministry— 
the Divine Strategy of this great campaign. 

In the first place, he resolutely put on one side any idea of winning 
the allegiance of the people by providing them with food and other physical 
benefits This had always been a favourite method employed by con- 
querors and kings to gain popularity and allay disaffection The appeal 
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of ‘bread and circuses’ was a very familiar one. And knowing as he did 
that the power of God was with him in quite exceptional measure, the 
possibility must surely have presented itself to him that he should meet 
on a big scale the bodily needs of men and so rally them to his cause. Not 
only so, but pressure on his heart’s compassion must have been intense. 
How could he help feeling deeply for them in ther suffermg and how 
could he refrain from giving alleviation and assistance? The need was 
great—the power was available—had he not the right and the duty to 
act? And of course as a matter of fact he did give some help m this 
way—he could no more do otherwise than a tender-hearted millionaire 
could pass a starving child and refuse a gift But the point is that he 
saw with absolute clarity that this was not his real work or the way to 
effect that for which he was sent Legitimate here and there as a by- 
product of his mission—yes, but a principal emphasis and effort—no 
‘Man does not live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God’ Man’s deepest needs were not physical but 
spiritual, and his task was to call men everywhere back to God and so to 
make possible God’s blessed Kingdom on earth 

This is, I submit, a deeper and more significant reading of the story 
than to see in it just his refusal to satisfy his own hunger after a period 
of fasting, or even to regard ıt as symbolizing his utter rejection of self- 
born aims and wishes That battle had, I believe, been won long before 
It was a more profound challenge that he now met unfimchingly, and 
conquered He saw clearly that nothing must be allowed to deflect him 
from his appomted task of offermg men the only food that could satisfy 
the real hunger of their souls—for the knowledge of God’s will and for 
communion with Him in spirit and ın truth He had come not to please 
them by relieving their bodily necessities but to proclaim to them the 
words of God—spoken in the past and still to be spoken in the future 

Another possibility that certainly presented itself to Jesus only to be 
totally rejected was that he should adopt the ways and means of the 
kingdoms of the world He told his discrples how he seemed to see as in a 
vision from a mountain-top all the nations and their rulers ‘and the glory 
of them’—their armies and armaments, their banners and encampments, 
their military might and materialistic splendour If he knew himself to 
have exceptional skill in organization, outstanding powers of leadership, 
that strange magnetic grace which we so often in the Gospels see drawing 
people to him, surely we must feel that he knew with confidence what he 
could do in the world of affairs and politics 1f he so wished But of course 
he put the satanic idea from him He could never achieve his purpose— 
God’s purpose—in such a way or by such methods He could never wade 
through slaughter to a throne It would have meant the absolute negation 
of everythmg in which he believed—everything he knew to be right and 
good and true It would have meant complete and utter failure—not 
only for him personally but for God’s high endeavour and holy intention 
to rule the earth in love It would have been the final and irrevocable 
doom of humanity 

This does not, of course, indicate that he had no interest in politics 
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He wanted intensely to win all the kingdoms of the world, their rulers 
and peoples, and to make them provinces of the Kingdom of God He 
felt deeply for the might of Rome and for the plight of Jewry—both must 
have weighed heavily on his heart. What unhappy ungodly things both 
comprised and what stark tragedy was in prospect! To prevent that, to 
bring them together, and then to go on from that to the winnmg of the 
whole world—this was his amazing well-founded hope But it could only 
be by worshippmg and serving God and Him alone It could only be by 
His way of persuasion and self-givmg love—there was no place for 
coercion or force or any such things ‘This was the Divine Strategy to which 
he pledged himself again, and it determined the whole course of his life 
and work 

One other thing I believe he saw clearly at this tme—more clearly and 
definitely than in the earlier years There was another and quite a different 
conception of the coming of the Kingdom current ın those days, ın which 
neither the satisfaction of bodily needs nor the military conquest of national 
enemies was the dominant idea It was that God would intervene dramati- 
cally at His chosen moment and send His Christ on the clouds of heaven 
to destroy the wicked and commence a glorious reign of blessedness and 
peace ‘There were many writings ın cuculation, ‘apocalyptic’ books they 
are called, depicting this sort of thing with great variety of detail These 
ideas were in the aw and Jesus must have been famihar with them, some 
scholars think his mind was dominated by them, but I believe the evidence 
is strongly agamst ıt He must, however, have taken them into account, 
and I think that in this passage of his teaching he revealed his thought 
about them 

He pictured himself on a high pinnacle of the Temple and the suggestion 
coming that he should throw himself down, in utter relance that God 
would send protecting angels to save hım Such a spectacular descent 
into the crowded court at passover time would have been at the least a 
sensational approximation to these ‘apocalyptic’ hopes which many 
cherished and might well have rallied widespread and enthusiastic support, 
dumbfounding and disarming his enemies But again it was not thus that 
the hearts of men could be won—their astonishment and awe and 
allegiance, perhaps, but not their hearts I believe he meant his disciples 
to understand when he told them this, that all such ideas were entirely 
ımpossible to those who knew God as he did, and that if they would share 
his vision of God they must put away these unrealistic fancies and not 
think that the Kingdom would come in any such arbitrary and unspir:tual 
a fashion 

Perhaps there was something else, too Might not the campaign he 
was envisaging seem almost like a suicidal act—confronting the powers 
of the world not with force of arms but with persuasion and truth and 
love? Was he to go along that path in anticipation that God would defend 
him and rescue him from the jaws of death? I believe he saw clearly the 
possibility of strong opposition developing against him, but that this could 
not turn him a hair’s breadth from his appointed course He was to go 
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WORLD VISTAS— 


BRITAIN 1913 
LUCY MASTERMAN 


THINK I remember 1913 as the last year when people of my age looked 
forward to the future with confidence True the Liberal Government, 
of which my husband was a member, was beginning to lose by- 

elections or to win them with reduced majorities But the worst I foresaw 
was for us to go into opposition, my husband returning to journalism, with 
good chances of distinguishing himself 

He had just come through an extremely exhausting year when he was 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury and, as the first Minister for National 
Health Insurance, he was engaged ın fending off the double attack from the 
Conservative Party and the Northcliffe press, which meant five papers: 
The Times, the Daily Mail, the Daily Mirror, the Evening News and the 
Weekly Dispatch 

No one who observes the demure Daily Mail of today, faintly pinkish ım 
hue and courting left-wing readers, can mmagine what it was like under 
the immediate control of Lord Northcliffe, who, it is now plain to see, was 
already beginning to suffer from the paranoia ın which he died And 
The Times, the Evening News, the Daily Mirror and the Weekly Dispatch 
marched in step One centre of contest through the previous year had been 
medical service under the Act, and The Times announced that ‘no panel 
service was available’ The Daily Mail shouted ‘Phantom doctors’ On 
January 3 the Insurance Commission published the names of 10,000 doctors 
willing to serve, on January 10 ıt announced that the panels had been 
formed in every town and county borough and 15,000 doctors were ready 
to serve. The insurance scheme was fully launched. 

Not that things were entirely peaceful In the Commons the Conservative 
opposition had started what they called ‘the new tactics’, which consisted 
in yelling and shrieking insults whenever anyone rose to speak on the 
Government Front Bench Sir Edward Carson was assembling his Ulster 
volunteers, who proposed to resist Home Rule for Ireland by force The 
advocates of Women’s Suffrage had passed from mere interruptions at 
meetings to arson, damage and missiles, a state of affairs which put me into 
an emotional quandary, for I was a good deal of a feminist but naturally 
resented a state of affairs which meant that any time my husband went to 
speak at a meeting he might be brought back injured 

But all this was felt to be more trresome than dangerous We knew, of 
course, that we had been on the verge of war in 1911, when Lloyd George 
had to make his famous speech of warning to Germany (though Germany 
was never mentioned) at the Guildhali and the German Ambassador 
demanded his resignation and was startled to find he could not have it 
But I think we believed that a mere glance over the rim into the flames 
of possible war had shewn something so terrible that the great nations 
had drawn back There were a few signs that this was the case The Royal 
Family attended the wedding of the Kaiser’s daughter The English press 
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had entertained a posse of German editors at public dinners and private 
occasions, which caused a joke to be current that Leo Maxse, Editor of the 
chauvinist National Review, had been obliged to leave off his eyeglasses 
for fear he might look like a German editor My husband at this time 
was in the Government, but not m the Cabinet Had he been there and 
heard at first hand Haldane’s account of the failure of his visit to Germany, 
ostensibly to attend a philosophers’ conference, but actually to try and get 
a halt in the arms race, we might have felt less hopeful. 

The two circumstances that filled the political sky ın the first half of 
the year varied immensely in scale, but might have had equal importance 
in result the Second Balkan War and the Marcom Scandal I do not 
propose to go into the details of the latter, which has been admirably told 
by Donaldson Suffice ıt to say that Sir Rufus Isaacs, the Attorney- 
General, had bought some shares in the American Marcon: Company 
from his brother and Lloyd George had bought some at the same time 
A contract with the British Marconi Company was being concluded which 
naturally affected the price of shares in all related companies A magazine 
called The Eye Witness, run by Cecil Chesterton, in which Gilbert 
Chesterton and Hilaire Belloc both appeared, had attacked the contract on 
the simple ground that both Herbert Samuel, the Postmaster-General, and 
Rufus Isaacs were Jews When they discovered this transaction they 
naturally regarded ıt as a godsend There was another wireless system 
which had not been accepted, whose advocates attacked the Marconi system 
and altogether the tumult was such that a Parlamentary Committee was 
appointed to investigate the contract and was sitting all through the spring 
and summer 

While this was on Lloyd George was muted as a politician, the plan for 
a campaign on land reform, founded on the report of an enquiry by a body 
of Liberals was held up and ıt fell to my husband to defend the contract ın 
Parlament Then he warned the House of Commons that any delay might 
mean that we should have no complete wireless chain round the Empire 
in the event of war, which indeed was the case when war broke out a 
year later As will be remembered, Asquith, the Prime Minister, threw 
his shield over his erring colleagues and the House of Commons acquitted 
them of corruption. But had things been otherwise, had Lloyd George 
‘been driven out of the Government, driven ın resentment to the back 
benches where he would undoubtedly have attacked the war (he very nearly 
left the Cabinet because of opposition to it a year later and was only 
retained when Belgium was attacked), a great many things might have 
been different 

To be in consultation with the two Ministers, advising, consoling or, 
in the case of Lloyd George, restraining, formed quite a large part of my 
husband’s functions ın addition to his double departmental duties Mean- 
while the virulent personal attacks on insurance and on himself persisted 
What it was that had roused Lord Northcliffe’s re we never knew I 
sometimes wonder if he knew himself It lasted till he died Of one thing 
one could be sure, ıt was triggered off by some affront to his personal 
vanity He had pursued and very nearly ruined the famous barrister 
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Marshall Hall because of a chance phrase in a dispute in court He did 
not turn his fire on to Lloyd George at this time because he was approached 
on the Muuister’s behalf by Sir George (afterwards Lord) Riddell, a 
circumstance I always felt humuliating 

There was one little circumstance connected with this time which I 
suppose I was the only person to know I knew the wives of both the two 
Ministers and often saw them alone Both husbands assured me they 
had been able to reassure them and that they were not worried And, 
indeed, when she was present at the various discussions as to the next 
move, Mrs Lloyd George’s advice was simple, if ın the circumstances 
unsound ‘You go for them, Tada’ But when I was alone with her, her 
tone was different ‘I cannot think what made my husband do ıt, Mrs. 
Masterman, he was always so careful, when he had a case to be sure 
whose money he took. I cannot thunk how he came to do it’ In the 
case of the first Lady Reading, a charming woman, but rather deaf, she 
showed me her speaking trumpet, the only deaf aid in those days, and said: 
‘Even with this I can hardly hear, all this worry has made me very deaf.’ 

I was not in the Ladies’ Gallery during the debate, as I had to preside 
at a political meeting at Bethnal Green, my husband’s constituency, but 
I came to the Houses of Parliament and waited in my husband’s room 
during the division. At one moment came the stamp-stamp of a stick, 
heralding Philip Snowden as he went along the passage He was questioned 
by an anxious Liberal Whip ‘Have you voted?’ ‘No’ ‘But you will 
vote?’ ‘No,’ and the lame stamping pace went on While we were waiting 
Isaacs came ın ‘with blazing eyes and a very grim mouth’, as I wrote at 
the tme When the figures were announced, Lloyd George almost tumbled 
in, his hair all over his face, between laughing and crying with rehef ‘I’m 
the sort they like, Rufus, the chap at the penitent form, not righteous chaps 
hike you’ Rufus looked at him without comment, only a very small smile. 

The second Balkan War—I suppose it nearly impossible to make this 
generation realize the mtense feeling it aroused in Britain, at any rate ın 
left-wing circles Perhaps the Spanish Civil War is the nearest parallel. 
They inherited Gladstone’s description of the Neapolitan Government: 
‘the negation of God erected into a system of government’ Ottoman 
rule was in effect neither a system nor a government The Turk by under- 
hand means would prod one set of comitadgis, outlaws emanating, say, 
from Bulgaria, to attack villages ın Macedonia inhabited by Serbs or 
Greeks Bands emanatmg from Greece or Serbia would retaliate on 
Bulgarian villages, and the Turkish army, whose pay was usually in arrears, 
would be sent in to live on the country and fight them all impartially By 
dint of elaborate negotiations, carried on to some extent by the indomitable 
correspondent of The Times, Sir Edward Pears, the Balkan States formed 
an alliance and, attacking the Turkish armies, defeated them ın battle after 
battle, winning over the coveted lands of Macedonia; their friends, in 
England hoped for a permanent peace in the Peninsula Alas, the 
prophecy Edward Grey made one evening when we were dining with him, 
‘There’s an awful lot of spoil to be quarrelled over,’ proved all too true 
The Balkan allies fell out and fought each other, the situation being further 
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complicated by the intervention of Rumania, and the hopes of their friends 
were disappomted. 

One thing, I am surprised to recall I paid very little attention to, was 
the development of flying which was going on at the tme I remember 
a discussion on monoplanes and biplanes between my husband and his 
brother, but I do not think we realized what a part ıt would play in normal 
life I thmk it was about this tıme that John Galsworthy tried to get 
signatures to a petition agamst the use of the aeroplane in war, which 
I fear was a flop 

Meanwhile I went through some of the motions of a Minister’s wife, 
including attendance at a Court once a year, arrayed m tiara, white ostrich 
feathers (a disastrously unbecoming form of headgear) and the weight of 
three yards of heavy white satin tram over one arm, to be let down and 
displayed for about three minutes as one curtseyed one’s way past the King 
and Queen It was either at the Court or at a Court ball that I saw the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand, heir to the Austrian Empire, looking surpris- 
ingly slim in Guards uniform It will be remembered that his assassination 
began the course of events that produced the First World War a year 
later 

I have an umpression that the years before that war were notable for 
playwrights, Shaw, Galsworthy and Granville Barker. We saw Androcles 
and the Lion, which still survives, and The Doctor's Dilemna, which does 
not, chiefly, I think, because ıt does not present a dilemma normal to the 
medical profession We knew H G Wells, still at the climax of his powers, 
which I felt began to be diffused in the novels he wrote after the war On 
the other hand two of Galsworthy’s best plays, The Skin Game and 
Loyalties, came later All of it, ın short, parochial enough, even the 
Balkan wars impinging very little on our minds 

But my husband was a tired man by the end of the summer and we 
went to escape ıt with Ford Madox Hueffer and Violet for a journey up 
the Rhine We certamly escaped our purely national problems, but 
plunged at once into anxieties of another kind Everyone was holding 
his breath in fear of war Great new barracks were appearing on the 
hills and aeroplanes flew over fairly frequently Gold coinage was still in 
use in Brita, but when my husband tendered one in payment of an 
account the restaurant keeper turned ıt over and over ‘I haven’t had a coin 
like that for six months, he said Germany was beginning to hoard gold. 
Nobody wanted war, everyone dreaded it, but felt perfectly helpless m 
face of 1ts advance Everyone was perfectly friendly and pleaded ‘Couldn’t 
Germany and England make an alliance and keep the peace for fifty years?’ 
Meanwhile the grapes were ripening m the vineyards, a group of young 
people were singing to their guitars and Cologne Cathedral was full on 
Sunday 

One of the places we visited was the battlefield of Gravelotte The 
jubilee of the Franco-German War was approaching, and the methodical 
Germans had already built platforms for bands and speakers and planted 
rows of saplings to shade places for visitors, thin little things that wavered 
and bent in the breeze At the time I was struck with the tactlessness of 
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such celebrations in the midst of an unreconciled population, for we were 
in Alsace <A year later, when war had broken out, they had an mtense 
irony 

Another thing Ford Madox Hueffer pomted out to me was a young man 
walking about Strasburg dressed in a suit of black satin This, he said, was 
worn as mourning for the severance from France, there was a society of 
them in the town J am afraid I thought that a society of young men who 
could afford black satin suits was not likely to be formidable The Germans 
thought otherwise; the young men were rounded up and thrust mto prison 

We returned home to British politics, the adjustments of National Health 
Insurance and what we expected to be the starting of a Land campaign by 
a speech by Lloyd George at Bedford. For some reason or other it was 
not a great success; he had to keep ın relation with a script, which worried 
him, dependant as he was on the ebb and flow of feeling between himself 
and his audience. Well, we thought, there would be plenty of time for 
him to correct the impression 

Perhaps one of the saddest of false prophecies was one made by Canon 
Barnett, the famous founder of Toynbee Hail, then a Canon of Westminster. 
I went to visit him at the request of his wife at the beginning of what proved 
to be his last illness. Sitting ın his rather dark study and looking, as I 
described him at the time, ‘like a frail little porcelain monkey’, he was full 
of pleasure at the social reforms achieved and of hope for those he expected. 
‘I think,’ he said, ‘you young people are coming into a wonderful time.’ 
I am glad to remember that he died before he saw what was coming. 
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forward not expecting that twelve legions of angels would be there to 
protect him from all harm but in confidence that 1f death came there 
would be room even for that ın the providence of God. That was the 
Divine Strategy which now he understood clearly and which later on he 
was to explain to his troubled friends 
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LORD HANKEY ON PEACEMAKING, 1919 * 
G P. GOOCH, OM 


ORD Hankey has followed up his remumscences of the First World 
War by a volume of equal importance and interest on the peace 
negotiations at Paris which filled the first sx months of 1919 We 

already know a good deal about the chief performers on the stage, and 
the baffling problems which confronted them Lloyd George has given 
his version in two large volumes, and there have been many revelations 
from various lands But there were room and need for the testimony of a 
man whom Asquith saluted in a letter to Hankey as ‘the organizer of 
victory’, and whom King George V described to President Wilson as a 
‘very important person’ His book ıs based on his correspondence and 
diary Hankey was one of the happy men whom everybody trusted ın 
great matters as in small He was a great deal more than a Secretary to 
the War Cabinet and to the British Delegation to the Peace Conference, 
for he was himself a maker of history He possessed a remarkably clear 
mind and his advice was constantly sought In this fascinating volume we 
are taken behind the scene and witness the clash of personalities and 
policies, the hopes and fears of a group of men fully conscious of their 
responsibilities The human side of the story 1s perhaps the most interesting 

The curtain rises on the arrival of President Wilson, whose intervention 
had decided the issue of the Jong struggle end who now came frone the 
New World with unrivalled prestige and a very definite programme of 
restoration of a rumed world I vividly recall my meeting with him when 
I formed part of a deputation of three to present him with an address. 
His refined face expressed great distinction and he seemed to breathe a 
purer air than the leaders of the European nations who had been fighting 
for their lives and lost millions of men. Speaking with great deliberation, 
he declared ‘The League of Nations is the only hope for the world.’ He 
was soon to learn how difficult ıt would be to fulfil the dream of thinkers 
in many countries throughout the ages of an integrated world suitable to 
the needs of the vast human family. Hankey and Wilson were idealists and 
they quickly won each other’s confidence Before returning to Washington 
the President presented the author with a signed photograph with the 
following manuscript mscription ‘Sir Maurice Hankey, who so abundantly 
earned the confidence, admiration and affectionate regard of his friend 
Woodrow Wilson.’ 

The peacemakers found a colossal task awaiting them when they gathered 
in Parts at the opening of January 1919 Almost fifty committees and sub- 
committees were appointed to collect mformation and propose solutions 
for acceptance by the so-called Big Four, Wilson, Lloyd George, 
Clemenceau and Orlando Weeks and months were spent in the almost 
superhuman task of securing agreement on the most vital questions, and 
every reader of these dramatic pages must feel a certain sympathy with 
those who knew that they held the fate of the world in ther hands Hankey 
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was already well aware of the temperament and abilities of Lloyd George, 
and his admiration for his statesmanship mcreased during the crowded 
months ın Pars The British Delegation was carefully chosen The Prime 
Munister’s principal colleague was Balfour, whose brillant intellect won 
the appreciation of Hankey Of equal calibre was Lord Robert Cecil, 
who had dedicated his life to the ideal of an mtegrated world Among 
the younger members Philip Kerr, later Lord Lothian, and Harold Nicolson 
played a most useful part There was never the slightest difficulty ın 
makıng contact with the Prime Munster 

While Lloyd George and Wilson had occasionally to return to their 
countries for pressing domestic business, Clemenceau, the host of the 
Conference, was there all the time and the figure of the old Tiger ıs always. 
in the centre of the stage Wilson embraced all the world ın his vision, 
but Clemenceau’s eyes were riveted on the French frontier, and it 1s hardly 
surprising that he pressed for a treaty of greater severity than his colleagues 
could approve Orlando played a comparatively minor part in the great 
debate as Italy’s contribution to victory had been less than that of the 
other three allies His passionate desire to annex the port of Fiume from 
the ruins of the Habsburg Empire was frustrated by Wilson on the ground 
that ıt would contradict the principle of self-determination which he publicly 
proclaimed 

The peacemakers’ main task was Germany, but in considering the terms 
to be imposed on their defeated enemy they had to keep perpetually m 
mind the fact that Russia, although co-operating in the defeat of Germany, 
was now ın Communist hands What would she do with her ever-growing 
strength? Hankey, who was not easily alarmed, felt grave anxiety and 
his fears were shared by the Big Four Tf Germany was too weak to 
resist a Russian invasion ıt would be almost as dangerous for the victorious 
Powers as for the Germans themselves There was a good deal of talk 
in the British Delegation and ın the higher councils ın Paris as to whether 
anything could be done to avert or diminish the potential danger from 
Moscow, and Churchill journeyed to Paris to press for some action His 
advice found little support ın the British Delegation or elsewhere 

In attempting to secure agreement on a German treaty, the task of the 
Big Four was simplified by the fact that there was no difference on two 
important issues Alsace-Lorraine was to return to France, who had lost 
it in 1870, and Germany was to be deprived of all her colonies. Frontier 
questions were difficult, but by far the most baffling problem was the size 
of the future German army Here the question of Bolshevism obtruded 
itself, for a totally disarmed Germany would obviously be an mvitation to 
Russia to push in from the East Moreover, the future German govern- 
ment, like other régimes, would require a sufficient armed force to maintain 
internal order Other questions were so numerous that it proved extremely 
difficult to prepare treaty terms in time for the arrival of German dele- 
gates early in May 

The closing chapters contam a most vivid account of the presentation 
of the treaty terms to the German delegates at Versailles Brockdorff- 
Rantzau, their leader, read his speech, which was translated into French 
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and English He said ‘We are deeply impressed with the lofty character 
of the task which has brought us together with you, namely to give the 
world a speedy and enduring peace We cherish no illusions as to the 
extent of our defeat or the degree of our impotence ” He protested 
against the umputation of sole responsibility for the war. The League of 
Nations, he declared, should be opened to all nations of goodwill 

After the ceremony Wilson remarked to Lord Riddell “The Germans 
are really a stupid people. They always do the wrong thing. They always 
did the wrong thing during the war That ıs why they are here They don’t 
understand human nature This is the most tactless speech I have ever 
heard It will set the whole world against them’ MHankey’s own note, 
made late the same evening, says ‘I was present today at Versailles when 
the Treaty of Peace was presented to the Germans Brockdorff-Rantzau 
was a sinister-looking rascal, a typical Junker His speech was a strange 
mixture of cringing and msolence’ He adds, however, that when he read 
an advance copy of the speech, ‘he was not sure that his judgement was 
not too hasty, and some considerable tıme later, when ‘I heard that 
Brockdorff-Rantzau had at the time been seriously ill and physically ın- 
capable of standing to speak, and that his whole attitude had been governed 
by his infirmities, I was even more doubtful ’ 

In his Epilogue the author writes ‘To draw up a political balance sheet 
of the gains and losses resulting from the Paris Conference 1s no easy task 
On a long view, among the disappointing features must be put firstethe 
comparative failure of the League of Nations Its positive achievements 
were few... 

The treaty was presented to the German delegation on May 7, 1919, 
and after weeks of discussion was reluctantly signed by them on June 28. 
The closing pages contain a brief summary of the work which had occupied 
six months of arduous labour After reading Lord Hankey’s vivid account 
of differences between the allies and within the British Delegation, the 
reader 1s eager to know the author’s verdict He pronounces the treaty a 
failure but proceeds to set forth such merits as ıt possessed as well as its 
obvious demerits First, it brought the devastating war to an end and 
allowed the urgent work of reconstruction to begin Secondly, it prevented 
an open break between the victorious allies The greatest disappointment 
was the failure of President Wilson to establish a new international order 
based on his Fourteen Points and the repudiation of his efforts by his 
countrymen It was inevitable that Germany should resent the humiliation 
of defeat, the loss of territory and the imposition of a crushing indemnity, 
and should resolve to break her chains as quickly as possible. 

Would a milder settlement have prevented the resurgence of German 
militarism and the emergence of a national leader bent on revenge? That 
is a question none of us can answer Most careful readers of this authori- 
tative record will, I think, be inclined to feel that the British Delegation 
at any rate did its best in a situation of unexampled difficulty 
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LETTERS FROM VATICAN CITY 
Letters From Vatican City Xavier Rynne Faber. 31s 6d 


Like Robert Katser’s despatches to Time, the most salient pages of these letters 
appeared during and just after the First Session of the Vatican Council Mr. 
Kaiser was therefore able to use them ın his book What 1s now added is a detailed 
and vivid account of the actual meetings of the Council. It ıs much more coherent, 
much better written than Inside The Council, which however, keeps the advantage 
of expressing the indignation of the layman at the disclosures of the trickery of the 
Ottaviani faction of the Curia The letters, however, are no less explicit as to what 
Ottaviani and his set actually did and the harm they would have done had they not 
been defeated; and the story of their defeat ıs almost more telling because of the 
restraint with which it 1s told here Both books glow with admiration of Pope 
John and appreciation of his ability in managing things so that he trrumphed not 
by exertion of his own authority but by the gradual consensus of the majority 
of the Council, as ıt woke up to the unscrupulousness and obstinacy of the intrigue 
What this book adds, 1s a full account of the debate on Church Unity which Kaiser 
hardly mentions The record of all the debates, however, 1s much fuller and much 
clearer It will remain as a document of the greatest importance in the history of the 
Council though 1t claims to be no more than as essay 1n theological journalism with 
enough background to enable a reader to understand what the debates were about. 

K does both of these with the highest competence 

The two most useful chapters are those called ‘Pope John’s Revolution’ and 
“The Debate on Unity’. This gives the three major segments of Christendom as 
215 million Protestants, 130 million Orthodox and 530 million Roman Catholics. 
Here the 1mportant fact to notice 1s that these figures refer merely to the inhabitants 
of countries and have no relation to the active believers or worshippers who are 
perhaps ın each case about ten per cent of the numbers indicated. Even so the 
more probable number of Roman Catholics in Christendom 1s 52 per cent 

The divisions of Christendom are set down in three main stages (1) the separa- 
tion of the Nestorian and Monophysite Churches of the East in Persia, Egypt and 
Syria from the Melchite Church ın the fifth century. (u) the break between Rome and 
Constantinople, and (in) the Protestant Reformation. The need for due regard 
for the oriental Churches was urged by the Patriarchs of Antioch, Babylonia and 
Msgr, Zoghby for Egypt—the Melchite Patriarchal Vicar; they were supported by 
Msr. Principi of the Vatican The draft on Unity was rejected so that ıt should be 
jomed with the work of the Unity Secretariat. 

While Kaiser disclosed the great work of the European leader in reform, assisted 
splendidly by certain oriental bishops, especially Maximos IV Saigh the Patriarch 
of Antioch, Xavier Rynne shows who, ın addition to Ottaviani, Ruffini and Sırı 
were the men who spoke loudly for reaction. There were one or two other Bishops 
from Italy and especially Monsignor Parente, the second-in-command ın the Holy 
Office But who supported reaction from beyond Italy? They were individual 
Bishops from countries so widely separated as Portugal and Argentina, Spain and 
California The one voice of reaction from Britain was Cardinal Godfrey, who 
hardly survived the Council and was already dying of cancer, and therefore lacking 
in the energy to assimilate new ideas such as the Holy Father had put forward. 
No Bishop spoke from Ireland but in the very year of the Council it had been 
arranged that a diehard Irishman should be made Cardinal This was the Dom- 
mican Father Browne, who rose twice to say that things should remain as they were 
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The two most dynamic speeches came from Belgians Cardinal Suenans of 
Malines—Brussels and Bishop de Smedt of Bruges, though there was a plea for 
poverty and simplicity from Cardinal Lercaro, the Archbishop of Bologna The 
one Italian Who spoke strongly ın support of Pope John was Cardinal Montini at 
whose disposal Pope John had placed an apartment ın the Vatican and who in 
strong words had shown already he went every inch of the way with the man he 
was to succeed 

The judgement of Xavier Rynne was, whether the next Session or not rushed for- 
ward to implement the impulstons of the first, the Pope had handed to the assembled 
Council Fathers a Magna Charta ‘whose full revolutionary import 1s only gradually 
being recognised by the Council and by the world at large’ But this book, with 
that of Robert Kaiser, in fullest agreement with those of Professor Hans Kung, 
show that, ın spite of the sacerdotal conservatism which made people think of the 
Roman Catholic Church as a monolith, 1t 1s in the throes of an upheaval This 
unrest not only affects all relations in Christendom but proves also the inter action 
of worship, belief and world affairs ROBERT SENCOURT 


AN ANALYSIS OF LIBERALISM 
The Liberal Mind Kenneth Minoguex. Methuen 30s 


Thus is the first full-scale book of a very widely read and able teacher gifted with 
devastating powers of logical analysts It 1s not altogether an easy book; indeed, 
it cannot be, for “Liberalism”, as this writer understands the term, 1s an “ideology” 
and as such 1s “incoherent” It 1s difficult to elaborate with lucidity or to follow 
without mental acrobatics an argument about an incoherence “Liberalism”, 
it appears, will cover both /atssez faire and much of Marxism, both State-proviston 
and “‘self-provision”’ J shall wear the label in future with reduced complacency 

But when the book gets going, ıt is most enlivening and most instructive The 
writer, when he deals with particular issues, turns the barbs of his logic against 
all manner of vaguenesses, clichés, catchwords, slogans and supposed political prin- 
ciples and accepted maxims It should be read, to their great advantage, by all 
politicians, psychologists, sociologists, moral philosophers, rhetoricians et hoc 
genus omne I commend whole-heartedly its kathartic virtues It deserves the 
very serious attention of all those who set themselves to instruct and admonish what 
1s sometimes called the public mind 

But some remarkable judgements are to be found amongst its scintillations 
“What could be more irrational than Socrates preferring death to silence?”; “the 
distinction between reason and passion 1s moralistic and narrow ” If I may criticize 
this book with a view to eliciting another from the author, I should ask upon what 
sure rock he stands himself, and from what Pisgah he views the flounderings, the 
inconsistencies, the undistributed middles and the outrageous fallacies which beset 
his fellows He 1s admirable when he scurges the concept of “the generic man”, 
“the phantom of individualism” A man ıs not an individual, he ıs a person, 
related ın the roots of his being to other persons and to things But what does the 
writer suppose a man to be? “Values”, he tells us, “are created by personal 
choice and can be created in no other way”, but what if values are to be discovered, 
not created? All Knowledge, I submit, is right valuation by active mterpretation 
of a value that is the true reality Is the writer ultimately concerned with true 
reality or only with fluctuating opinions most of which he demonstrates to be 
absuid? Why, in particular, was Socrates’ choice “irrational”? Reason 1s not 
merely the power of rationalization, it 1s also the faculty whereby we apprehend 
first principles which le beyond demonstration such as the law of contradiction 
asserted by logicians, the reliability of Nature assumed by scientists or the obliga- 
tion of duty, whatever duty may appear to be 
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I do not take the writer of this book to be a cynic or to deny the validity of first 
principles His work of analysis 1s most highly to be commended, he owes us now 
a work of synthesis Or, to put the matter another way, all political issues in 
the last analysis are theological, I do not suggest that this writer should spend 
time upon expositions of traditional Christian doctrines, but he constantly ap- 
proaches ultumates & then, as ıt seems to me, shears off, what in the last resort for 
him 1s Ultimate, and what are his own first principles? NATHANIEL MICKLEM 


MORE BOSWELLIANA AND THE NEWGATE NOVEL 


Boswell The Ominous Years 1774-76 Ed by Charles Ryskamp & Frederick A. 
Pottle Hememann 42s The Newgate Novel, 1830-1847 Keith Hollings- 
worth Wayne Univ Press, Detroit $795 

“Servile and impertinent, shallow and pedantic, a bigot and a sot, bloated with 
family pride, and eternally blustering about the dignity of a born gentleman yet, 
stoopmg to be a talebearer, an eavesdropper, a common butt in the taverns of 
London ” That was Macaulay’s opinion of James Boswell on the evidence of 
what was known about him scores of years before the Malahide and Fettercairn 
massed manuscripts were discovered True, he acknowledged that the “fool” 
had written one of the best books ın the world in The Life of Johnson, but what 
would he have said had he known the full extent of Boswell’s industry ? 

This new instalment of the Journal begins immediately after the young lawyer’s 
unsuccessful defence in Edinburgh of John Reid the sheep-stealer Reid had been 
hanged despite Boswell’s frantic efforts on his behalf There had even been a 
grisly plot to cut the rope and resuscitate the poor wretch A couple of months 
later we see Boswell basking ın the fame of that trial and thinking of himself as 
“a kind of Burke” after a good burgher’s dinner with “‘strong ale and shortbread 
aftér it, a dram of Ferintosh whisky, port, and punch” at the house of Bailie Mac- 
queen ın Edinburgh. When his host asked him to be an elder ın his parish, the 
Old Kirk, Boswell wisely told him he did not think himself fit for the office A few 
days later he was challenged to a duel by the fiery son of a Justice-Clerk he had 
libelled, and after much computation of chances and spoken defiance Boswell 
succumbed to the entreaties of his wife and friends and tendered an apology which 
the young man accepted The reader ıs made to feel extremely sorry for Mrs 
Boswell who had spent many sleepless nights while the “disagreeable dilemma’” 
was being resolved, but with this drama settled, her mercurial spouse announces 
a theme which recurs throughout the volume 

He confesses to the Journal “I was quite in love with her tonight. She was 
sensible, amiable, and all that I could wish, except being averse to hymeneal nites. 
I told her I must have a concubine She said I might go to whom I pleased. She 
has often said so and were I sure that she was ın earnest to allow me to go to 
other women without risk ether of hurting my health or diminishing my affection 
for her, I would go” He begins to muster “patriarchal’’ arguments and reflects 
that “our Saviour did not prohibit concubinage, yet the strain of the New Testa- 
ment seems to be against ıt” He wonders what Dr Johnson would say His 
obsession becomes wearisome ‘‘Suppose a man 1s too many for one woman, to 
use a common phrase, may he not be allowed to have more? The Elector of 
Hesse had an indulgence from Luther to have two” And then he 1s back to the 
Scriptures, seeking support for his desires while recoiling from them 

Boswell has periods of hypochondra, his excesses with common drabs infect 
him with “venereal mischief”, he injures an ankle prowling drunkenly about the 
Edinburgh alleys looking for squalid adventures And then, like a light ın darkness, 
comes the moving account of his little daughter Veronica’s tenderness “She 
rubbed my sprained ankle with rum, with care and tenderness With eager affection 
I cried, ‘God bless you, my dearest little creature’ She answered, ‘Od bess u, 
Papa’ ” 








HITLER'S PRE-WAR POLICY AND 
MILITARY PLANS 1933-39 


E. M. Robertson 


“Hais book 1s a very important piece of work’ so far, it 1s the fullest and most 
careful deciphering of Hitler’s pre-war policy as expressed in his recorded speeches 
and m the latest availeble written documents.’ Norman Scarfe, Bir- 
mingham Post. “The book describes well Hitlers intenstons. . his picture 
of Hitler makes more sense, to my mnd, than Hitler the geopolttician or the 
modern Attila.” A.J. P. Taylor, Observer. 30s 


THE FALL OF THE HOUSE OF 
HABSBURG 


Edward Crankshaw 


“| ..1s authoritative, lucid and utterly absorbing” Sir Philip Magnus, 
Evening Standard. “A good book, hvely in writing, serious in thought.” 
The Times. “Sympathetic... scholarly .. humane”? Hugh Trevor- 
Roper, Sunday Times. “Scholarly, brilhantly-written, often provocatiy.” 
Birmingham Post. “At last, first class history .. im a lucid style that 
must grve any intelligent reader continual satisfaction.” | John Lehmann, 


Sunday Telegraph. Ilustrated 45s 








BURTON 


Byron Farwell 
Book Society alternative choice 


“No man can be all things at once, no matter how hard he tries, but no man tried 
harder than Richard Francis Burton He made significant contributions in 
the fields of literature and geography. He was also a poet, traveller, soldier, 
diplomat, inventor, explorer, archaeologist, student of religion and more 
besides.” Byron Farwell has investigated virtually every place visited by 
Burton and has overcome formidable difficulties m tracking down and 
reading all Burton’s extant works. The result ıs a magnificent life of 
compelling fascimation. 


I2pp half-tone illustrations 5 maps 42s October 28th 
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A dual personality, 1f ever there was one! The two years of the narrative pass 
at a gallop, with a not of gossip and conviviality ın Scotland, in London, Oxford, 
Bumingham, Lichfield Johnson, Garrick, Sir Joshua, Burke, Wilkes, Percy, the 
Thrales—all provide material for Boswell’s restless pen. At times he girds at 
himself for not reading enough heaven knows he was writing, and with a passion of 
self-avowal that reflects the man’s genius The long-drawn-out quarrel with his 
grim father, Lord Auchinleck, supplies many pages of dispute and calculation. 
Narvete spreads like a moss over long stretches of social reports Reported 
conversations read like chapters from the Life, and finally there 1s the account of 
Boswell’s meeting with the notorious Mrs Rude 

It 1s in the account of Mrs Rudd’s career that the editors supply one of the many 
instances of iluminative industry they bring to their task A woman who could 
have swapped family antecedents with Boswell himself, she married at seventeen, 
soon became a woman of pleasure and lived successively (under various high- 
falutin’ names) with several gentlemen she afterwards blackmailed At times she 
put in spells as teacher and governess and eventually accepted the protection of a 
criminal speculator named Daniel Perreau, to whom she bore three children 
Perreau had a brother, and the three (Gt seems clear) entered upon a course of 
forgery of bonds or promissory notes which led to their arrest and trial. Mrs. 
Rudd probably forged the documents, but when accused the brothers tried to save 
their necks by saying she had passed the bonds to them as gifts of a fond relative 
She, in turn, confessed to signing one bond under compulsion of a knife held to her 
throat The brothers were convicted and hanged at Tyburn, while she (dressed 
in a quiet suit of ‘second mourning’) conducted her own defence in the Old Bailey 
ande was acquitted amid “the loudest applause almost ever known ın a court of 
Justice” Small wonder that Boswell the tuft-hunter called on this intriguing 
adventuress ın her lodgings near Westminster Bridge three months after the hanging 
He depicts the scene in one of his most graphic epistles, “To my wife—but not sent ”” 
Mrs. Rudd did not ask his name but was quite ready to talk, and when Boswell 
said “it was shocking that the Perreaus had died denying as they did” the little 
woman agreed, “Yes, it must shock everybody who has any tenderness of conscience. 
They should have died ın silence.” Boswell recounts the chit-chat that followed 
“Her eyes did not flash defiance but attracted with sweetness. She was not a 
robber but a thief I wished her good night with a kiss which she received 
without affectation of any kind I was here actually curious in kissing I 
concluded from every circumstance that she was now upon the town” Anyway, 
he had his wits about him and extricated himself from the candle-lit parlour with 
the reflection, “I would not for a good deal have missed this scene’? The creator 
of Becky Sharp could not have written better 

Had Boswell been reincarnated as a novelist in the first half of the nineteenth 
century he might well have taken a hand in the school of fiction inaugurated by 
Edward Bulwer (afterwards Lord Lytton) which Professor Kerth Hollingsworth 
discusses ın his valuable new study, The Newgate Novel, 1830-1847 The works of 
Bulwer, Ainsworth and their lesser disciples are seldom read now, though most 
libraries stock them But ın their time they excited the popular imagination 
already over-stimulated by the horrifying spectacle of public executions at Tyburn 
and Newgate, and to us, a century or so later, ıt 1s strange to realise that less than 
ten years before Queen Victoria’s accession the death penalty by hanging was 
statutory for more than a hundred and sixty offences listed by Blackstone The 
revision of these harsh laws was not begun until the 1820’s, and then the process 
was so dilatory that ıt was not until 1834 that the practice ceased of exhibiting the 
bodies of convicted felons hung ın chains Such was the climate of opinion that 
1t was only ın 1841 that the death penalty was removed from rape, abuse of children 
under ten, embezzlement by Bank employees, and the destruction of buildings m 
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riots How general was the acceptance of capital punishment as a deterrent may be 
inferred from the warning issued by Wordsworth in a seres of sonnets that further 
revision should be stopped. 

Bulwer started the vogue of the Newgate Novel ın the 1820’s with “Paul Clifford”’, 
followed by “Eugene Aram”, “Nıght and Morning” and “Lucretia” He played 
to the gallery but with noble sentiments Wiliam Harrison Ainsworth came a 
good second with “Rookwood” (featuring Dick Turpin) and “Jack Sheppard”. 
Dickens weighed in with “Olver Twist”, while Thackeray, as ‘Ikey Solomons Jnr ° 
borrowed from the Newgate Calendar for his partly-parodic vogue version of the 
hfe of the murderess ‘‘Catherine Hayes” The mutual dislike of authors is pro- 
verbial, and while Thackeray cashed ın on the prevailing taste for murdcr, squalor 
and retribution, one side of him was bent on injuring the reputation of the flourishing 
Jeaders of the Newgate School As he explained, he was giving his reader fair 
notice “that we shall tickle him with a few such scenes of villainy, throat-cutting, 
and bodily suffering ın general, as are not to be found, no, not in—never mind 
comparisons, for such are odious”? Dickens came under his not too effective 
lash with the publication of “‘Oliver Twist’? He admitted that some of the Fleet 
prison descriptions were “‘genuine and pure”, but added, “let us not expend our 
sympathies on cut-throats, and other such prodigies of evil”? That was in 1839, 
before Thackeray had discovered his own true metier, when the vogue of the 
Newgate Novel was at 1ts height Hus onslaught on Ainsworth, however, 1s much 
fiercer im an unsigned article in Fraser’s Magazine, attributed to Thackeray, 
he regrets “the popular exhibition of Jack Sheppard metamorphosed from a vulgar 
ruffian in to a melodramatic hero” and deplores the influence of “its manifold 
theatrical adaptations” on the boys of the time In our own time the spread of 
juvenile delinquency has been successively laid at the door of horror comics and 
television, and no doubt the argument will continue We must be grateful to 
Professor Hollingsworth for a scholarly and highly instructive book which future 
students of English literary history will find indispensable 


WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


A NEW SURVEY OF ROME 


The Civilisation of Rome Professor Pierre Grimal Translated by Professor 


W S Maguinnes Allen& Unwin £3 13s 6d. 

M Raymond Bloch has conceived a project of truly heroic proportions, in which 
volumes by acknowledged specialists will present in succession all the great crvilisa- 
tions of the world The first of these, on the Civilisation of Rome, 1s a happy omen 
for the excellence of the literary feast which 1s to come Combining a detailed and 
encyclopaedic knowledge with the ability to see the whole, Professor Grimal has 
given us a volume which for the scholar ıs full of stimulating ideas and for the 
general reader presents a brilliantly luminated pageant of a thousand years of 
Republican and Imperial Rome The illustrations, over two hundred of them, 
have been selected with great skill so that they not only illustrate the text but in 
themselves piovide a pictorial history of Roman life and arts 

According to the plan set for the whole series, this volume begins with a hist- 
orical survey, after which separate chapters cover Roman customs, laws, literature 
and various aspects of everyday life The Historical Section has two parts dealing 
respectively with the earliest times and the period from the expulsion of the Kings 
to the early Fourth Century AD The former 1s full of fascınaton As with many 
legends cf antiquity, those of Rome are shewn to have a far greater relation to actual 
fact than was at one time supposed, but their main importance 1s as “so many 
states of conscience always present 1n the collective soul of Rome.” In the second 
part the author has had to compress over eight hundred years into forty-two pages, 
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but, though the outline 1s necessarily broad, the narrative 1s clear and consecutive. 
‘There are indeed points which ıt may be suggested could have been mentioned or 
recerved greater emphasis, the political good sense of the early Romans which en- 
abled the long and bitter struggle between Patres and Plebs to be carried through 
‘without bloodshed, and the jealousy of the senators, Patrician and Pleben alike, 
from the third Century onwards, which barred entry to all but the most brilliant 
gate-crashers 

The second section, The Chosen People, consists of four chapters which together 
cover the development of Roman thought, institutions and language Life and 
Customs examines the Roman qualities, gravitas, virtus, pictas, fides, and the 
various religious influences that affected Roman thought and behaviour, and shows 
how Rome naturally gave a welcome both, on the higher level, to Stoic Philosophy 
and, among the masses, to the Oriental Cults of Isis and Mithras Life and the 
Laws 1s by its nature the hardest reading ın the book, dealing with the development 
of Roman institutions and Roman Law Particularly interesting 1s the evolution 
of the body of civil law from the praetor’s edict It may be felt that the author 
sometimes strains too hard to trace the origin of an institution which might be 
attributed simply to political commonsense, but the whole section 1s full of fascin- 
ating ideas and will repay diligent study 

The Conquerors gives a clear account of the development of the Army from the 
earliest citizen levy, through the regular troops of Marius, to the Imperial Garrisons 
and the Praetorian Guard The Chapter, Life and the Arts, is mainly occupied with 
literature It 1s as excellent as the rest of the book, but many may find that the 
pages on the Latin language are the most interesting It 1s commonly realised that 
‘speken Latin differed quite widely from the literary language, but Professor Grimal 
shows that written Latin was a creation consciously moulded by its users 
for the tasks which ıt had to perform With so much of Roman sculpture and 
architecture illustrated ın the plates, the author evidently considered ıt unnecessary 
to allot 1t much of the text, but he makes an interesting study of the flexibility 
‘which Roman architects acquired through the technique of “‘rubble-work” 

The third section, Everyday Life in Rome, ıs mainly descriptive and a host of 
‘brilliant pictures ıs drawn for us of men of high and low degree, from the lowly 
slave on the farm to the City Magnates and rulers of the Imperial City 

The author has been fortunate in his translator, to whom no higher praise can be 
given than to say that this translation reads as though it were an original com- 
position in English Avoiding all the pitfalls that beset the translator, he has 
reproduced the author’s meaning 1n an easy and readable style 

Great credit ıs due to the publishers The format 1s admurable and the type clear 
and attractive It may be doubted whether it was the wisest course to place the 
illustrations ın groups throughout the text, and even in the Dictionary at the end, 
but this in no way detracts from the excellence of the workmanship. Each of the 
well-chosen illustrations 1s a masterpiece of reproduction Light and shade have 
been so skilfully employed that ıt 1s often hard to realise that a plate 1s confined to 
two dimensions 

A novel and interesting feature of this series 1s the addition of a Historical and 
Biographical Dictionary at the end. The one attached to this volume, besides 
supplementing the text, 1s in 1tself a useful work of handy reference 

In short, planner, author, translator and publisher deserve congratulations on 
this excellent pioneer volume and, ıt 1s to be hoped, only the first in a long 
series K S LAURE 
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‘THE TUNKU’: 
TUNKU ABDUL RAHMAN, PRIME MINISTER OF MALAYSIA 
THE RT HON LORD OGMORE, PC, TD, JP, PMN 


HERE are in the army two types of senior officer, the ‘commander’ 
and the ‘staff officer? Few combine both qualities and confusion, 
perhaps disaster, may be the result when a staff officer type holds 

high command or vice versa. The same rule applies to political life with 
the same results if people are misplaced. The ‘commander’ ıs of course a 
much rarer type than the ‘staff officer’ although both are essential Tunku 
Abdul Rahman is a supreme example of the ‘commander’ or leader 

Not for the Tunku ıs the ploddmg through detail, the meticulous 
examimation of blue books or patient enquiries into the intricacies of 
public finance The Tunku ‘plays it by ear’ and has a shrewd intuitive 
appraisal of his fellow men He really likes mdividual people, a rare 
quality ın statesmen and leadmg public figures he is unascetic, fond of 
good fare, admires pretty women, 1s keen on horse racing, cooking, 
association football and golf When in London, he supports Chelsea 
Football Club In Kuala Lumpur, membership of the golf club 1s thought 
now to be imperative for the diplomatic corps and aspiring politicians. 
The Tunku 1s deeply religious and a devout Mohammedan In this age 
when so many politicians, as others, are agnostic or atheistic, this 1s a 
quality of the Tunku which 1s often overlooked or undervalued 

The Tunku is a kind-hearted and jovial man He loves to have children 
around him, and like many Malays, when his own are growing up, he adopts 
others The attitude to children in this country where landlords so often 
will not let houses o: flats to couples with children ıs unthinkable to a 
Malay, for to him a lfe without children would be a desert As a Prime 
Minister and leader of a Party in a democracy, the Tunku 1s an accom- 
plished politician, sensitive to the ebb and flow of opinion, well versed 
in the shifts and devices of political parties, and yet with all a Prince, a 
royalty with a royal air, and in some ways a royal outlook 

By this I mean he has an unconscious feeling that in any company he 
is the leading figure, and that anything he wants is of equal value to 
anythmg else he wants because he wants ıt Once when he visited London 
unexpectedly, my wife had not got roast beef ready for him (he being 
very fond of roast beef), and so we went all around London looking for a 
restaurant with roast beef, but, alas, failed to find it, and in the end ate 
muserably of braised beef with which the Tunku was not content 
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To be both a royalty and a political leader is more common in the East 
than in the West To translate the Tunku’s position mto British terms, 
it 1s rather as if Prince Wiliam of Gloucester were Prime Minster and 
leader of the Liberal Party, a Liberal Party in power and ın office But 
the Tunku has a keen sense of royal dignity under his jovial air, and 
resents any rudeness and incrvility. Even when he was a student in London 
after the war, none of the other students ever called him anything but 
Tunku (Prince), a respect they never accorded to anyone else so far as I 
remember, but of course he was older than they were Nevertheless, he 
also had an air, an aura of leadership 

At this tune when the Tunku was over here as a student, rice was very 
scarce and he, as all Malays, loves rice curry and cooks it exceptionally 
well. So, at least once, and maybe on more than one occasion when we 
had rice sent to us by a kindly friend mm New York, the word went out 
to the Tunku, and he and his friends came to us, when the Tunku, aided 
by numerous and willing helpers, cooked the meal This event had a 
sequel only a few months ago The Tunku was over in London with 
Ministers from the Federation of Malaya and of Singapore to discuss the 
proposals for the proposed Federation of Malaysia with the Secretary of 
State, Mr Duncan Sandys The Tunku sent us a message that he would 
like to cook rice curry in our house My wife bought meat, fish, riceeand 
various condiments and spices, but what with one thing and another, 
what with official engagements and receptions, with golf and business, the 
meal became a httle indefinite, and the fish lost its pristine freshness Then 
all of a sudden the Tunku and his colleagues arrived m a flurry of large 
cars, and when I returned home to lunch I found the Tunku in the kitchen 
with an apron around his waist cooking the curry, and Mr Lee Kuan 
Yew, Prime Minister of Singapore, also with an apron, slicing the onions 
Other Ministers were similarly employed Unhappily, the lack of variety 
in the spices did not suit the Tunku, and he complained loudly so that 
Mr. Lee Kuan Yew had to come to the rescue by rushing off to obtain 
further varieties of spices from Tunku Ja’afar 

The Tunku, from the beginning of his political career, has had the 
interests of the ordinary people in Malaya at heart, the villagers ‘The 
People of the Kampong’, he once told me years ago, ‘they are the people 
I think about, they are the salt of the earth.’ The people of Malaya or 
at all events the rural dwellers, the villagers, know this well enough They 
know that the Tunku 1s their stand-by and that he will never let them down 

My own friendship with the Tunku goes back over thirty years I was 
a young lawyer practising in the Settlement of Penang. He had just come 
down from Cambridge and was an Assistant District Officer ın his father’s 
State of Kedah, stationed ın the little town of Kulim just over the border 
between Kedah and Penang The Tunku came into Penang frequently, 
and always drove a fast open car I met him through friends we had in 
common, Mr Lim Huck Aik and Mr Guchurn Singh, and a close friend- 
ship developed between us Later, when he was stationed in the State 
capital of Alor Star I used to see him there On one occasion, when 
exhausted after defending in a particularly difficult case where there was a 
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charge of murder, I staggered across from the court to the Tunku’s house 
He was sitting on the verandah ‘I have been watching you in court,’ 
he told me, ‘ and when the Judge finished summung up I put a bottle of beer 
on the ice for you” A noble intention and a princely act! 

At this tıme the Tunku seemed to have no political interests whatsoever, 
or if he had any, he never discussed them with me Indeed, there was little 
political activity in Malaya, and I as Hon Secretary of the Straits Settlements 
(Penang) Association, could claim to be almost the only secretary of a 
political association m North Malaya If there were many others, they 
were ‘underground’ with their societies banned Even the Masons had 
to obtain an exemption from the Secret Societies Ordinance 

When war and the Japanese came to Malaya, the British decided to 
remove the Sultan of Kedah from his state and take him into ‘protection’, 
The Tunku objected strongly, feeling that the Sultan’s place was with his 
people and, so it ıs said, kidnapped his father and frustrated the British 
plan During the occupation the Tunku worked on a small-holding as 
many Malay royalties did since food was scarce, and when I next saw 
him early ın 1946, he seemed to be rusty in English The Tunku’s activity 
with regard to his father had not pleased British officialdom, and in 1946 
and for some years afterwards the Tunku was not persona grata in many 
official circles . 

I was in Malaya in 1946 because the British Government had asked the 
late Sir David Gammans, MP, and myself to go to Sarawak to advise it 
and Parliament on the proposed cession by the Raja Sir Vyner Brooke to 
King George VI Before we left London, as we both knew Malaya well, 
Mr George Hall (now Viscount Hall), the Colonial Secretary, asked us to 
visit Malaya, where the Malays were in serious unrest, almost revolt, and 
furthermore asked me to report to him direct When we arrived in Malaya 
after leaving Sarawak, we found the Malays indeed on the threshold of 
revolt, and were invited to meet the Malay Rulers and the Nationalist 
leaders at the Sulian of Perak’s Palace in Kuala Kangsar 

Before leaving for Kuala Kangsar I met the Tunku m Penang He 
came to see me at the Residency, where I was staying with the Governor 
General, Mr Malcolm MacDonald, whose inauguration the Malays had 
boycotted The Tunku seemed a httle ill at ease at first, but we quickly 
re-established our old frendship Then, soon after I arrived in Kuala 
Kangsar, whilst strolling ın the grounds of the Palace with one of the 
Rulers, a broken-down lorry with steam spurting up through the radiator 
chugged its way up the drive past the sentries As ıt drew alongside us, 
out from the cab jumped the Tunku Transport was desperately short, 
but the Tunku had made it 

At that time Dato Onn was the leader of the Malay Nationalist Party 
and the Tunku was just one of the representatives from Kedah, but, as 
always, he ran things his own way ‘The Sultan being a strict Mohammedan 
the Palace was ‘dry’ JI was sitting one evening after a rather difficult 
day ın conference making polite conversation in the apartments of His 
Highness with the Sultan and some of his fellow Rulers, when a messenger 
bowing low approached the Sultan and whispered something in his ear 
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The Sultan turned to me and informed me that there was a most mmportant 
meeting at which my presence was urgently desired I bowed my way out, 
and was taken quickly through the labyrinths of the Palace to a small room 
where I found the Tunku and a number of kindred Malay souls It was 
the Tunku’s bedroom ‘We thought,’ said the Tunku genially, ‘that you 
must be getting a bit tured of polite conversation and pink lemonade,’ and 
he poured out a glass not of pmk lemonade, in which the ice tinkled 
pleasantly A good tme was had by all There was much talk and 
laughter I remember a messenger every now and then poking his head in 
at the door and reminding the company that it was late for the Nationalist 
private meeting to be presided over by Dato Onn Next day the conference 
went very well and we agreed on the main Imes of what eventually became, 
after some setbacks, the Federation of Malaya, a Federation which saved 
democracy in South-East Asia 

Politics having died down, the Tunku decided to return to London and 
complete his studies for the Bar This was a courageous decision Not 
even his most fervent admurers, of whom I am one, would regard the 
Tunku highly as a student, and he was already in his forties and had had 
to survive the Japanese occupation He came to London and in no time 
was accepted as the leader of the Malayan students here He visited us 
from time to time at our house in South Croydon, for which I was then 
Member of Parlament He usually brought with hım a number of young 
students, among whom were the present Minister of Defence, Tun Abdul 
Razak, the present Sultans of Selangor and Perak, the present Ambassador 
to the United Arab Republic and, if I am not mistaken, the present Yang 
Dı Pertuan of Negri Sembilan With him, too, came several young Malay 
girl students, one of whom had played an important part in the Malay 
‘revolt’, and one or two Chinese girls, daughters of Penang friends of ours 
Sometimes, too, we dined with the Tunku, usually at Freddie Mills’ Chinese 
Restaurant in the Charmg Cross Road One evening I remember leaving 
the restaurant with the Tunku, he driving the car, and circling Cambridge 
Circus the wrong way around, a feat which caused a certain amount of 
alarm and confusion, but in the end was concluded satisfactorily with the 
Tunku through his usual charm persuading the policeman that it was, of 
course, the most natural mistake ın the world for anyone to make 

When the Tunku returned to Malaya he gave up politics for a tıme, and 
entered the Federal Civil Service as one of the Crown Counsel in the 
Attorney General’s office ın Kuala Lumpur In 1951, I was guest at the 
Malay Society of Great Britain’s Annual Dinner in London The proposer 
of my health politely expressed the hope that I would soon revisit Malaya 
I replied that I would revisit Malaya only when the Tunku was Prime 
Minster At this tıme I believe the Tunku was still Crown Counsel, but 
at all events there was no Prime Minister in Malaya, which was still, of 
course, administered by a High Commussioner The audience laughed 
heartily, thinking ıt a joke But I was serious The Tunku heard of this 
remark of mine and wrote me a long letter in which, referring to it, he said- 
“You said you would visit Malaya when I become PM Thanks, David, 
for your kind thought, but don’t wait for that moment to come If you 
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were to wait till then, ıt might never come Things are not very 
promising here—not making headway in the right direction’ Nevertheless, 
the next tıme I visited Malaya the Tunku was Prime Minister 

The Tunku went back into politics after the Malay Nationalist Organiza- 
tion broke with Dato Onn largely through the persuasion of Tun Abdul 
Razak, an hereditary nobleman and a most able man In fact Tun Razak 
is the Tunku’s alter ego He has the qualities on the reverse side of the 
com patient, mdustrious, studious, a brilliant orgamzer. The third pillar 
is Mr Tan Siew Sin, the Malayan Chinese, son of the late Dato Sir Tan 
Cheng Lock Mr Tan Siew Sın is a man who has a genius for finance and 
economics, a tough Chancellor of the Exchequer and, as the son of a 
Methodist, blessed with a distinct Puritan streak On these three men and 
on Dato Sanbanthan, President of the Malayan Indian Congress, the unity 
of the Alliance Party has to a large extent depended 

Tun Abdul Razak knew that the Tunku was the only man who could 
hold the Malays together after the devastating difference with Dato Onn, 
and eventually, as I have said, he persuaded the Tunku to return and lead 
the movement Under their influence it broadened out to include Malays, 
Chinese and Indians ın a Federation of Parties called ‘The Alliance’. But 
politics cost the Tunku dear He gave up his post as Crown Counsel, and 
depended upon the income from property in Penang left hım by his 
mother The agent, Mr. C. M. Hashim, who looked after the propertiés 
for him, was most concerned ‘He will ruin himself,’ Mr Hashim said 
to me ‘He 1s selling all bis houses for a song as they are rent controlled, 
and where will he be when they are gone? You know what politics are, 
Lord Ogmore Who wil look after hım if he ıs in poverty?’ Luckily, 
good Mr Hashim’s fears were set at rest. The Tunku became a Minister, 
and finally Prue Minister, and the Penang houses were not sold in vain 
The constitutional development of Malaya did not progress too easily. 
In April, 1953, I received messages from the Tunku and Sir Tan Cheng 
Lock, the Alliance Party having just been formed, that a crisis was at 
hand over the Constitution They had been told that the Colonial Secretary, 
Mr. Lyttelton, had refused to see them, but they were coming to London 
anyway. The Tunku wrote to me ‘The situation is tense here, and I fear 
the worst will happen should the Colomal Secretary refuse to meet the 
delegation’ By ‘the worst’? was meant wholesale resignations by the 
Malays from the army, the police and the Home Guard, with consequent 
danger of loss of the country to the terrorists I at once wrote to Mr 
Lyttelton,* pressing him to reverse his decision and to see the delegation in 
view of the consequences of failure to do so I had a letter ın reply from 
Mr. Lyttelton agreemg to see the Tunku and Sir Tan Cheng Lock at an 
early date The next morning the Tunku and Sir Tan Cheng Lock’s repre- 
sentative came to see me in my office They expressed the utmost concern 
at the situation ın Malaya, and told me of the Alliance’s resentment that 
the Colonial Secretary would not see its representatives Then I pulled 
Mr. Lyttelton’s letter out of a drawer, and there was joy unbounded A 
formula was established and Malaya moved forward on its road to in- 
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dependence This contribution, the Tunku says, was the most important 
of such contributions as I have been able to make to Malaya, but I have 
always felt that the days Sir David Gammans and I spent at Kuala 
Kangsar ın 1946 were probably more important, but there ıt is, who can 
tell? 

In the Constitutional Conference preparatory to Independence, I was 
the Malayan delegation’s Constitutional and Legal Adviser, and was in 
daily conference with the Tunku and the delegation representing the 
Rulers and the Alliance The lane from Kulm, having led to a country 
road, now became a great highway Needless to say, the Tunku, although 
only really leader of the Alliance part of the Delegation, was automatically 
accepted as leader of the whole 

My wife and I were at the culmination of so much thought, effort and 
enthusiasm as personal guests of the Tunku at the Independence Celebra- 
tions in Kuala Lumpur in 1957, and afterwards flew down with the Tunku 
and Tun Abdul Razak to Penang During this visit, whilst the bands 
played, the troops marched and counter-marched, the flags flew in the 
breeze, and the schoolchildren danced and sang, I mvited to lunch several 
of the wealthiest and most important Chinese business men, rubber brokers 
and the like, among them men who spent a considerable time every working 
day speaking to ther London, New York and Toronto agents I told 
them that I knew the economic future of the country was largely in their 
hands and those of others like them I asked them what they were going 
to do. One and all replied that they as Chinese business men trusted the 
Tunku implicitly, and whilst he was m charge of affairs they would co- 
operate to the full And after the Tunku? Well, ıt depended on who 
took his place Since then ın Tun Abdul Razak, the country has a man 
whom all races have come to regard with the highest confidence 

The success of the Tunku and his colleagues m creating a nation out of 
the Federation of Malaya has been remarkable Where else has a multi- 
racial society so quickly settled down together? In the old days it was 
always said that the British were the cement which bound all the races 
together, and that if the British left the races would fall apart This has 
not been the case. And through everything, with all the pomp and the 
power, the Tunku has never forgotten old friends, or those who helped 
him and his movement ın the days of struggle ‘I can have any number of 
friends today,’ he told me a few months ago, ‘but those who were my 
friends in the early days when there was nothing to gain, I can never forget’ 

Now the Tunku is Prime Minister and creator of Malaysia, an :magi- 
native and practical conception embracmg the Federation of Malaya, 
Singapore, Sarawak and Sabah (North Borneo) By creating this new 
Federation, the Tunku has risked a great deal He has extended his com- 
mitments and his responsibilities, he has brought into the new Federation 
tribes and peoples very different from the sophisticated town types of 
Singapore, Kuala Lumpur, Penang and Malacca. In all probability the 
chief internal danger to the Alliance will come not from the Communists, 
but from the Socialists, established as they are in some of the urban centres 
such as Penang, and also in the industrial areas which, of course, are getting 
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more important as mdustrialization spreads Externally, the main threat 
will come from Indonesia, supported by the Communists, for Malaysia 
has incurred the enmity of the temperamental, unstable Dr Sukarno, 
President of the Republic of Indonesia But it was the right thing to do— 
the creation of Malaysia The Federation of Malaya was virtually the 
only stable independent state ın South-East Asia Singapore and the other 
two territories had no real future except jomed to her 

For Dr Sukarno Malaysia 1s, of course, a gigantic challenge to his 
Statesmanship From a military pomt of view it 1s no rival in itself since 
its population of ten millions cannot compare with Indonesia’s hundred 
mullions, and its armed forces are tiny compared with the huge army and 
the extensive air force and navy of Indonesia, to some extent the result 
of Russian and United States assistance It ıs no threat politically either, 
provided Dr Sukarno sets to and administers his country properly, but 
if Dr Sukarno does not take this course, then the bell will toll for the 
Doctor The bell will toll anyway, whether Malaysia had been created 
or not The only difference 1s that with Malaysia flourishing, the bell will 
toll with a clear, vibrant note And the man who tolls the bell 1s my old 
friend, who has certainly come a long way from the sleepy office of the 
Assistant District Officer at Kulim over thirty years ago 


The news of the re-election of our valued contributor as Chairman of the 
Political Committee of tke NATO Parliamentarians’ Conference in Patis 
arrived as we paged the REVIEW —EDITOR 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


Throughout both hemispheres, millions of men and women feel 
that the monstrous assassination of President Kennedy has robbed 
them of a friend. We share that feeling. To the American people 
and to Mrs. Kennedy and her family we extend our sympathy. 
And we wish President Johnson well as the inheritor of the world 


leadership of libertarian democracy and of the cause of humanity 


to which President Kennedy had dedicated his life. 
THE EDITOR. 
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FORUM FEATURE— 
THE PLIGHT OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 
RICHARD CURLE 


EARNED Societies do not court pubhcity, and though the number 
of them in Great Britain 1s very large and the specialized range of 
their activities covers many subjects, they are but little known to the 

public in general. And therefore their present phght, which has been 
growing for years and 1s fast becoming intolerable, goes practically un- 
heeded All the same, they fulfil work of national significance, and their 
creative efforts permeate the cultural, artistic and scientific hfe of the 
country. Indeed, they voluntarily perform an essential function which 
cannot be duplicated, and it would be a positive disaster were they to 
disappear 

The cause of this catastrophic situation 1s the quite enormous and ever- 
increasing rise in the cost of printing and all to do with it, for ıt 1s mainly 
through their literature that the majority of Learned Societies operate 
Things have now reached such a pass that their varied and strenuous efforts 
at economic planning seem somehow to resemble the frantic exertions of 
a man floundering in a morass the more he struggles, the deeper he sinks 
For the truth ıs that while no conventional economies, however severe, 
can really keep pace with the mounting costs, they inevitably upset the 
whole basis and running of such Societies 

But statements of this sort must be supported by facts to carry conviction, 
and in order to appreciate how the endeavours of Learned Societies are 
being tragically undermined, I have chosen one of them about which to 
offer some relevant details regarding 1ts past and its present But I hasten 
to add that I have no official connection whatsoever with this Society and 
that, though I have sought and received advice and help from various 
people, my opinions are entirely my own and my knowledge has been 
gamed as a private member and from having compiled a history of it 
which the Society issued nearly ten years ago 

The Ray Society was founded in 1844, its main purpose being to produce 
advanced works on Natural History on subjects unlikely to appeal to a 
commercial publisher Up to now it has sponsored 75 works in 145 
volumes or parts, and many of ihem, even among the older, are standard 
The Society has, in fact, enriched the study of Natural History by numerous 
monographs of unique value and 1s recognized as being of the first impor- 
tance In common, no doubt, with other Learned Societies, it has had its 
ups and downs, membership reaching its apex as far back as 1847 when 
it was 868, and its nadir in 1941 when ıt was 171 the most recent figure is 
576 But while these dramatic fluctuations may be considered, so to speak, 
as occupational hazards, due to temporary influences, what 1s attacking 
it now is more like a creeping paralysis—‘galloping consumption’ might 
be an apter term—which tıme can only worsen 

To give an idea of what has happened, let me compare its latest work 
with one of an earlier period, the outlay on both of which was much the 
same This latest work, Fretter and Graham’s British Prosobranch 
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Molluscs, published ın 1962 in an edition of 1,000 at a price to the public 
of £8 8s Od., cost rather less than £4,000 to produce Admittedly, ıt 1s an 
immense volume of nearly 800 closely printed pages on fine paper, but 
though it has more than 300 textual ilustrations, of which 65 fill whole 
pages, it has no coloured, and only six uncoloured plates. The other work 
I have in mind is Buckler’s renowned monograph, The Larvae of the 
British Butterflies and Moths, published between 1886 and 1901 ın nine 
volumes, consisting of over 1,600 pages of moderate size—the text of each 
work runs apparently to more than half a milon words—printed on super- 
fine paper, and with 164 superb coloured plates Of some of the volumes 
the edition was 1,000, of others 800, and the average price per volume was 
£1 1s Od though some may have been £1 5s Od And yet the cost of this 
whole work was also rather under £4,000 


Of course, no just comparison 1s feasible, as more than sixty years and 
two World Wars* have intervened between the last volume of Buckler and 
the one volume of Fretter and Graham, but as coloured plates have always 
been a major expense to the Ray Society and the cost of such a number 
today would be practically prohibitive, the comparison 1s perhaps more 
cogent than appears on the surface. Indeed, 1f the whole of Buckler’s 
Larvae were now reproduced in its original style and numbers, with all 
its coloured plates, the cost might, I presume, come to £15,000 or more, 
although, were photography to be used for type and all the plates colour- 
printed instead of only 59 (the others were hand-painted) in the edition 
we have, a substantial saving would be effected. 


The charge for printing had been gradually rising for years, but it was 
the advent of the Welfare State, with its zigzag struggle between costs and 
wages, that has upset all reasonable calculations Prices have taken the 
bit between their teeth and there 1s no saying whither they may lead us 


The most eloquent way of underlinmg this is to disclose that the last 
three works of the Ray Society—an edited facsimile of Linnaeus’s Species 
Plantarum (1957 and 1959), ın an edition of 2,000 for each of the two 
volumes; Dennis’s Cup Fungi and their Allies (1960), in an edition of 1,500, 
and the work on Prosobranch Molluscs already discussed—cost altogether 
over £13,000 They are assuredly outstanding works—the Dennis, for 
instance, has 40 coloured plates—but ıt is only too manifest that no Learned 
Society can long endure this drain on its resources, unless it be prepared 
to linger on in a state of more or less suspended anmation or actively 
adopt new revolutionary methods For even the Society’s most popular 
works sell relatively slowly, and there is always a formidable and prolonged 
lock-up of capital 

The Ray Society derives 1ts main mcome from subscriptions, sales to 
members (at 20 per cent discount) and to non-members, donations and 
invested funds In the latest financial year this income amounted to just 
under £2,800 But though such a figure might sound fairly satisfactory 
were things more normal, especially as the Society has extremely low 
managerial expenses, pays no Income Tax under existing legislation, and 


* And a depreciation of the currency. 
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from now on has the benefit of a doubled annual subscription, yet, as 
things are, it 1s pitifully inadequate 

And even so it offers, ın my opinion, too rosy a picture Its funds, 
never very large, are rapidly shrinking, costs are almost certain to rise 
further, donations cannot be relied on indefinitely; and sales to the public 
fluctuate erratically according to the saleability and price of the latest work, 
and during the last year, and for several recent years, have been exception- 
ally mgh 

The Society has met the challenge of rising costs ın several ways It 
has, as I have just said, doubled the annual subscription, which had 
remained at one gumea since its foundation, it has chosen its recent 
publications with an eye to a wider demand—the similar reprints m 
Germany and Japan of Species Plantarum stood at a sizable premium, 
and first-rate works on Fungi: and Mollusca are always sought after, it 
has increased the interval between its publication dates from the usual 
one year to two or even three years, ıt has raised the price of its new 
volumes—the £4 4s Od. for Dennis and the £8 8s Od for Fretter and 
Graham are the highest in its history, ıt has simplified its standard binding; 
it has almost abandoned coloured plates; it has reprmted one volume 
of a set of three to make the whole work again available and permitted a 
commercial firm to reproduce several of its out-of-print books on a royalty 
basis In short, it has taken salutary precautions to keep the Society going, 
and not much more could usefully have been accomplished along the 
conventional, if drastic, lines it has hitherto followed 

For being a publishing Society alone, ıt has no collections to dispose of, 
as has the Linnean Society, which recently sold some valuable coloured 
drawings to aid its finances Whether such an act is wise for a Learned 
Society 1s disputable, but my feeling 1s that the unmediate welfare, as a 
living entity, of a famous old Society comes first and that to protect this 
such a sale may well be the right answer 

To revert to the Ray Society however necessary and logical all its 
numerous measures have been, the inescapable fact emerges that, though 
helpful, they have not been nearly helpful enough Even an army of 
workers, however resolute, could not successfully confront an avalanche 
with shovels, and much more extreme changes are called for 

What then can be attempted to rescue Learned Societies from this 
withering impasse? Of course, each Society has its own special problems 
which it has to face in its own particular manner, but although these, ın 
many respects, may be quite different from the problems of a Society like 
the Ray, the general pattern 1s identical and the future of such Societies 
points in the same direction. Some, I suspect, have already collapsed, 
others are poised on the edge of the abyss, many are fighting to remain 
actively alive 

I have a feeling that Learned Societies, by and large, exist too much ın a 
vacuum, paying little heed to the others, and that one of the early essentials 
is for groups of such Societies, represented, say, by ther Presidents and 
co-opted colleagues, to meet for the purpose of discussing a broad common 
policy designed to eliminate needless competition and to arrange for further 
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economies ın production, even should these mmply the substitution of photo- 
lithography for type and paper wrappers for cloth And they could, where 
their mterests are close, tackle the ticklish question of amalgamation But 
though this last sounds attractive, I do not believe anything would come 
of it Learned Societies are rugged individualists, however closely their 
interests may approximate and even overlap, and the thought of joming 
up with another would be the last straw 

I dare say that no agreement would result from such talks, but who 
knows, something might, and surely the scheme 1s worth trying But 
savants are not always very practical men, even if far-sighted ın thew own 
professions, and objections, some of them sound enough, would immediately 
be encountered were radical proposals raised But 1f differences could not 
be resolved, nothing is to prevent a Society that looks farther ahead from 
pursuing its own calculated course 

For many years the publications of the Ray Society have been distributed 
through their agents, a well-known firm of London booksellers, who 
naturally collect a percentage as their commission They do what they 
can to advertise the works in their catalogues and they keep a number of 
them in stock, but could not other agents also be appointed and, anyhow, 
is not sellmg by posted catalogues rather a passive form of activity which 
might be usefully augmented by other methods? Some dwindling busi- 
nesses can be pulled together by a carefully planned advertising campaign 
of a vigorous type, but Learned Societies have neither the class of goods, 
the spare cash, nor the experience for such experiments as ordinarily 
understood But ‘advertising’ is a word of elastic interpretation, and ıt 
seems to me that if those Societies which cover similar ground were to 
pool their resources at such centres as book fairs, the results might be 
encouraging There are in this country (to keep to the same aspect) several 
prominent Learned Societies concerned, in whole or part, with Natural 
History. and why should they not hire stalls between them to be stocked 
with their publications, catalogues and lists and presided over by keen 
and knowledgable volunteer members? Natural History, with its fasci- 
nating horizons and its bearing on other studies, 1s much more regarded by 
the average, alert person than ıt was fifty years ago, and such stalls, super- 
vised by men ready to discuss their wares, would be stre to attract attention 
Indeed, appearances of this kind should supply their own impetus, for there 
are countless people who, scarcely conscious of it themselves, are looking 
for fresh interests or anxious to enlarge those they have, and it 1s such 
people one would hope to discover And as hunger for knowledge in all 
branches is widespread and Learned Societies have so much to offer that 
is unobtainable elsewhere, might not various groups develop the plan 
to their own advantage? 

Tf all this sounds too neat and mere armchair musing, yet I trust it is 
not over-fanciful to envisage change after change bemg rung, and profitably 
rung, on the central theme 

A Learned Society’s choice of subjects must be left to those in authority, 
and for one surveying them as a whole only generalities are permissible 
But although it ıs the primary duty of such a Society to sustain unimpaired 
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its reputation for disinterested scholarship, ıt should be recognized that 
few can now afford the luxury of ignoring the world beyond their confines 
and ought, where possible—and commitments may knock this on the head 
—to choose material which, however erudite, 1s of contemporary signifi- 
cance Indeed, the running of a Learned Society calls mcreasingly for a 
leaven of business acumen and psychological insight, for, within the circuit 
of a science or an art, what arrests attention waxes and wanes in the 
consideration of students, Jet alone the public, and while pioneer efforts 
are to be encouraged, even an original line of research may hold within 
itself the signs of success or failure 

Furthermore, it 1s desirable that the mtroductions to the books Learned 
Societies put forth should possess a directness untouched by obscure 
phraseology, a companionable aura of vitality and enthusiasm, which 
immediately strike a universal chord Many a man who picks up an 
unknown book is mmpressed by its opening paragraphs, and there is no 
valid reason why the most specialized of monographs should not be pre- 
faced in a manner to attract and stimulate an intelligent reader 

In the old days, the Ray Society, ın common with others, received many 
splendid donations from the Government Fund administered by the Royal 
Society and the Carnegie Trust Without such donations, in fact, some 
of its publications might never have appeared or, at any rate, in the form 
they did appear In more recent times the Society has received, under 
covenant for a period of years, a Jarge annual grant from the great chemical 
firm of ICI, and lesser, though always welcome, gifts from other firms. 
All such donations have been of immense assistance, and one can but pray 
that they may be renewed or continued But to be frank, the pressure on 
benefactors must now be heavier than ıt has ever been, and it would be 
foolish to count too much on outside help Of course there are such things 
as unexpected changes of fortune, but it is infinitely more likely that, 
through the bitter force of circumstances, Learned Societies will have to 
stand more and more on their own feet 

While this does not necessarily spell pessimism, it does, ın my opinion, 
spell the need of basic change A Learned Society must keep in touch 
with the shifting tempo of the age and accommodate itself to the needs of 
its members who are, for the most part, working scholars who cannot afford 
to spend very much or to wait very long Equally, being scholars, only the 
best on their particular subjects 1s good enough, and short treatises, instead 
of inclusive monographs, would seldom meet their requirements But in 
present conditions 1t ıs between these that, for all I can foresee, the choice 
may come to lie, and while every promising scheme should be explored— 
and there may well be much sounder ones than those I have formulated—it 
may prove necessary to face harassing delays and expense on the one hand 
or inadequacy of treatment on the other in order to find a workable equi- 
librium between income and expenditure 

But my own opinion is that, even were all such ideas energetically put 
in motion, they would, in the existing framework, prove httle better than 
anodynes I may be entirely wrong, for the future holds its own secrets, 

Concluded on Page 294. 
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CINEMA— 
SEEING SWEDISH FILMS 
FRANCIS P WALSH 


HE appointment of Ingmar Bergman as chief of the Dramaten Theatre 
in Stockholm made some devotees apprehensive about his future 
as a director The management of Scandinavia’s leading playhouse 

1s no sinecure However, an arrangement has been reached whereby 
Bergman will be released from administrative duties m order to direct a 
couple of plays at the theatre each year, and he does not expect any serious 
hold-up in his film plans In February, Communion will have a smul- 
taneous première in New York, Stockholm and other European capitals; 
and a further picture 1s in the making. At this high point in Bergman’s 
career, a ‘from-the-spot’ look at the Swedish cinema may be of interest. 
New ‘Social Realism’ 

The initial problem in Sweden, curiously enough, is to find an opportunity 
to see Swedish films Londoners are well provided for by the Battersea 
and the ‘art’? cinemas New Yorkers, thanks to a recent series at the 
Museum of Modern Art, have been able to see eighty of the best Swedish 
films In Stockholm, which has no cinema specializing in Swedish films, 
it takes more than two years to knock up that number.* ° 

Stockholm, with about 120 cinemas to its population of one million, 
has one of the highest cinema densities m Europe, but m any given week 
the number of Swedish films on view rarely exceeds three One of these 
tends to be a Bergman Another may be a weak broad comedy ‘The third, 
a piece of ‘social realism’ about juvenile delinquents, or young people 
pursuing careers ın the grey city, love affairs in the archipelago 

There is also a little cinema revivmg folksy comedies from the 1930s 
The nearby islands then had their own life and tang, before they dwindled 
to a summer resort for big city dwellers Most of these films feature 
corny old characters like Sigurd Wallin and Fridolf Rhudin, a distinctive 
comic now remembered mainly because of his curious end he spent his 
last years in a lunatic asylum, barking like a dog A barking record he 
made shortly before being locked up has become a collector’s item 
Famous Directors 

The Swedish film industry goes back to the early 1900s and reached a 
peak ın the ’twenties, with Sjostrom and Stiller directng Garbo in versions 
of Selma Lagerlof’s novels Barren years followed. but during the past 
decade there has been an improvement ın quality 

Ingmar Bergman is today the big name, even ın his own country Many 
Swedes profess to find his films rough, raw and gloomy—and the earlier 
ones are certainly rich in drab interiors His recent films, set generally 
in past centuries, have little to do with the modern welfare state, except 
in their preoccupation with loneliness; and they carry a load of tragedy 
and dark symbols The faces of the favourite Bergman actors are becom- 
ing familiar to the international public, though in Sweden they excite little 
attention 
* Sweden’s first ‘art’ cinema opened recently with a complete Bergman series. 
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Nature Documentaries 


Arne Sucksdorff, also internationally known, has a typically Swedish 
passion for nature His last film, The Boy in the Tree, widely praised as a 
hymn to the lakes and forests, failed in its attempt to mtroduce human 
interest It also failed commercially, and Sucksdorff has obtained official 
backing for a return to the pure documentary 

A more economically viable film-maker is Arne Mattson, with over 
40 titles behind him Many of these were pot-boiling thrillers or flimsy 
comedies, but others tackled themes from Swedish literature Hasse 
Ekman, like many of the younger directors, began as an actor, and still 
alternates stage work with films, many of which he scripts himself Alf 
Sjoberg, primarily a theatre director, made the world-famous Miss Julie, 
as well as some historical films, a rare genre in Sweden 


Stage Work Dominates 

Sweden has many good actors, but none of the stature of Ekman and 
Sjostrom a generation ago Actors spend most of the year ın the theatre, 
domg film jobs generally during the July-August close-down The results 
of these sunny excursions among the woods and islands are almost assured 
of success when released during the dark weeks of December 

The absence of aura around the leading film folk, who attract even less 
public mterest than the king, may be connected with their somewhat 
average looks Nobody could describe the Misses Andersson, Brodin, 
Thulin, Dahlbeck or Stenberg as ravishing ‘The handsomer men also are 
ageing, with no one to take their place (pace Jarl Kulle, Smiles of a Summer 
Night) No doubt talent comes first 

Among comedians, the only name of note 1s Nils Poppe, whose approach 
resembles that of Chaplin Carl-Gustaf—hamfaced, crosseyed, slapstick— 
enjoys a broad success at the box office 


Modern Problem Themes 

What are the main themes and backgrounds of Swedish films? Apart 
from nature, solitude is a recurring preoccupation—loneliness, and the 
wability of people to make contact There has also been a rash of films 
about motorized juvenile gangs sullenly defying bourgeois standards, with 
frenzied ‘twisting’ in teenage cafés, blasé necking and car smashes 

A few fourth-rate comedies have recently used foreign locations (Majorca, 
Italy), thus providing cast and public with the necessary escape from Nordic 
gloom. But most pictures are all-Swedish, and many of the leading authors 
—not only Nobel Prize winners Lagerlof and Lagerkvist, but also 
Strindberg and Hj Bergman—have by now been filmed 

Films from Sweden have provoked so much comment abroad that it 
may be wondered whether they present a balanced picture of the country. 
One film now showing bluntly tackles the question whether a career woman 
can satisfy her man; another deals with Italians who come to Sweden for 
the girls These are certamly topical subjects But in other respects the 
Sweden of today has not been fairly captured Suicide, alcoholism, drug 
addiction, features of the undramatic welfare state played up in the foreign 
press, are played down in Swedish films On the other hand, gangs of 
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kids racing around the archipelago in jalopies, taking time out for bathing. 
sessions on rocky isles, play a smaller role than recent films suggest. Swedes 
are shy and conventional, except when on holiday abroad 


Cruelty and Violence Censored 

Some observers have been surprised at the passivity of the Swedish film 
hero when his woman 1s insulted The explanation may he in the censors’ 
disapproval of violence. There have been many anti-war films, as well as 
an anti-boxing film, The Hard Game (erotic scenes are not considered. 
harmful). So when the hero just sits there with a foolish grin this should. 
not be interpreted as cowardice With fist or kmife he 1s ready to fight, 
even for a woman, 1f the censor will Jet him 

Swedish producers have had a hard time im recent years, what with 
rising taxes (higher only ın Denmark) and production cosis, and the extra- 
ordinary TV boom which results in married folk sittmg home in the 
evenings Wiıthın a decade production has dropped from about 30 to a 
dozen full-length films a year Only the continuing demand from girl- 
friends to be ‘taken out somewhere’, and the even more prosaic fact that 
producing companies own cimemas, studios, laboratories and rental distri- 
bution services has saved the ndustry from extinction With this quasi- 
monopoly and the new directing talent, the Swedish cinema is now re- 
building its reputation Lidingd, Swedep. 
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but my contention is that ıt 1s only ın austerity of book production that 
real economies can be mutiated and standard programmes carried out. 
Needless to say, fundamental changes would be unpopular, as all changes 
that strike deep invariably are, and undoubtedly they would have their 
own grave defects But people have an mvincible capacity for adjusting 
themselves to the realities of a situation, and once ıt was admitted that 
this was the one chance of keeping many of our Learned Societies alive, 
grumbling, save as man’s immemorial privilege to let off steam, would soon 
cease and such Societies, shorn, ıt 1s true, of their former stateliness, would 
continue, with their publications, to exercise their valuable functions 
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EEN 1n retrospect, 1963 seems a terribly long year, for it was crammed 
with events. Most of these were unpleasant For no-one more so 
than for Harold Macmillan, whose troubles began towards the close 

of 1962 and never ended until his sudden resignation at the close of 1963 
The situation in Great Britain requires no comment ın this article, since 
the daily press and other media give it more than ample treatment The 
only point that needs mentioning here 1s the most alarming way m which 
the law or many long-established political practices are beng abused or 
altogether 1gnored nowadays by the Establishment It ıs sincerely to be 
hoped that under new leadership, whether by the present Premier or a 
Labour successor, Great Britain will regain her self-confidence and resume 
her rightful rôle on the world scene As I have so often repeated in my 
‘Loss and Gain’ articles, without a strong, healthy and prosperous Britain 
there can be no peace in the world and no normal economic life anywhere 

The Moscow Agreement was the only really constructive event of the 
year, and while its immediate or future consequences remain unpredictable, 
its psychological and political importance ıs immense By a curious dis- 
pensation of fate, it became vital for both President Kennedy and for Mr 
Khrushchev more or less at the same time to stop increasing their ‘capacity 
to kill’, which 1s already large enough to destroy every life to the last 
mosquito It also became mmperative for both of them to stop spending 
thousands of milions of dollars on an enterprise which ıs clearly useless 
And the fact ıs significant that Kennedy, who only last year was still 
speaking of the paramount importance for the USA to reach the moon 
before the Russians do—at no matter what cost—has now proposed 
collaboration for a joint lunar expedition, thus saving effort and money 
for both parties * 

The President’s domestic and imternational difficulties are there for 
everyone to see At present the two top priorities, as Kennedy sees them, 
are civil rights legislation and tax reduction legislation Safeguarding and 
consolidating the dollar, reduction of the balance-of-payments gap, an 
effort towards budgetary equilibrium, and at the same time stimulation of 
economic growth, the fight agamst unemployment coupled with social 
progress, are other highly urgent issues But the treatment these issues 
require 1s ın most cases contradictory, which renders them even more 
complicated than they are already Moreover, Congress 1s hostile to 
practically everything President Kennedy proposes, and when the January 
session opens, there will not only be all this, but also the hitherto rejected 
‘new frontier’ legislation to wrangle about too 

In foreign politics the President has great difficulties to face over Vietnam, 
Latin America, relations with America’s allies, as well as with the so-called 
‘non-commutted’ world, and, finally. his future relations with Moscow. 
There are many other lesser difficulties, too As if all this were not enough, 
* Written before the assassination 
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1964 is an election year so that all his words and actions will be largely 
determined by electoral considerations That he 1s eager for a second 
term 1s natural enough Despite a strong and variegated opposition, in- 
cludmg some highly influential groups within his own party, his chances 
of re-election are good But he will have to put up a hard fight, no matter 
who the Republican nominee finally turns out to be 

Mr Khrushchev’s domestic and international difficulties can be seen and 
judged only ın part, since no one—pace the smug ‘Kremlimologists’ on both 
sides of the Atlantic—knows what 1s really going on inside the Soviet 
Empire All the silly talk of earlier this year that Khrushchev had been 
virtually eluminated by a tough group of younger Communists and had 
become a mere figurehead, has been belied by the events After all the 
museries they have been through, the people of Russia must hate and fear 
war as much as, or perhaps even more than, any other people The test- 
ban agreement and Khrushchev’s part in bringing this about are certain 
to have enhanced his prestige and therefore also his power and popularity 
His pleas for a further reduction of tensions with the West, whether sincere 
or opportunistic, cannot but work ın the same direction 

His visible difficulties can probably be summarized under three headings 
(1) an acute food shortage at home, due to poor crops as well as to the 
continued failure of the Soviet economy ın general, (2) the rapidity with 
which personal rivalry in revolutionary leadership between him and Mao 
has developed into a violent open political conflict between Russia and 
China, (3) relations with the satellites In varying degrees the countries 
behind the Iron Curtain have to be both sustamed and kept subdued This 
requires very skilful handling, since Khrushchev must know exactly how 
far he can allow the Communists, say, in Poland or in Eastern Germany 
to go their own way and at what point he has to reassert his control In 
the Balkan countries he has to make this control strict and permanent 
except in Yugoslavia, where he is at great pains to keep the renewed 
friendship with Tito going, or even to improve it without too much loss 
of face 

As far as his economic difficulties are concerned, he has a number of 
remedies Unlike Stalin, who let millions of people starve to death, 
Khrushchev has enough gold to buy wheat and other foodstuffs from abroad 
where there are plenty of eager sellers His export possibilities have also 
improved, since, with the world’s growing timber shortage, he can find 
some profitable outlets for Russian timber sales Moscow has always 
known how to exploit foreign trade opportunities to the maximum of 
political advantage through adroit timing, and thanks to the foreign trade 
monopoly which makes Russia the largest seller or buyer in any given 
market But none of these factors offers a permanent solution of 
Khrushchev’s economic problems which are inherent in the Communist 
system itself 

As to political difficulties, he could say, as a Tsarist Premier once said 
‘Thank God, we are not a parliamentary democracy!’ In other words, 
he can change and twist his policies both at home and abroad as much as 
he likes without encountering any serious opposition within his own 
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country As to mternational relations, he has to mind his step, but now 
that the ‘impasse’ with America is broken, he is hardly likely to relapse 
into ‘brinkmanship’. He ıs not the type of man to risk ruining his improved. 
relations with Washington for the sake of a Fidel Castro or some Asiatic 
chieftain 

Almost on the eve of retirement, Dr Adenauer resolved to warn the 
West against trade with Russia Since his Germany is by far the largest 
supplier of the Soviet state—Krupp now even has an office in Moscow—this 
warning is as hypocritical as those of the Kaiser, who in 1917 installed 
Communism ın Russia, or of the Weimar Republic followed by Hitler, 
who sustained Lenm and Stalin until 1941 when Germany suddenly went 
to war against Russia A mere few days after his warning, Dr Adenauer 
revealed that he had sent a private letter to Khrushchev offermg a political 
deal Since then the Chancellor’s assistants have reduced the private letter 
to a private conversation But the substance of the offer is not dented 
It 1s Khrushchev who apparently rejected it 

Dr Adenauer has now relinquished his long and successful chancellor- 
ship A man who* could pick up in the gutter the remnants of a defeated 
and disintegrated nation and then turn it, not merely into an ally of its 
conquerors, but also mto the strongest power on the Contment this side 
of the Iron Curtain, a man who eagerly seized the occasion of replacing the 
millennial hatred between the Germans and the French by the closest of 
alliances, a man who has been able to win more free elections than any 
other person in German history and then to remain the unchallenged ruler 
of his people for over fourteen years of turbulent changes, has certainly 
earned his place among the world’s greatest statesmen But that is why 
the weaknesses, peculiarities, intrigues and frequent lack of candour of this 
outstanding man appear so lamentable and so unworthy of him A 
courageous anti-Nazi himself, he did not have to create an entourage of 
ex-Nazi sycophants who became his most obedient servants He did not 
have to indulge in so many personal vendettas, as eg the Spiegel affair 
which boomeranged against him and which has not even reached the law 
courts yet He did not have to be so mean to his close collaborator and 
designated successor, Dr Ludwig Erhard And, finally, he did not have to 
bring upon himself the humiliation of being virtually thrown out of office 
by his own party because he insisted upon clinging to it far too long 
Even now, as ex-Chancellor, he wishes to remain an active politician on 
both the domestic and the international scene All this is degrading 
The other important new appoimtment besides Chancellor Erhard ıs that 
of Dr Erich Mende, the FDP leader, as Vice-Chancellor and Minister of 
All-German Affairs. 

Since the last elections Italy has been plagued by political instability, 
and its highly controversial appertura a sinistra is likely to continue on 
an even larger scale This, in turn, has brought about a sudden crisis of 
confidence which is shaking the Italan economy The flight of capital is 
snowballing itself in threatening fashion Stock exchange prices have been 
falimg like autumn leaves. Inflation, which for years seemed to have. 
* With the strong and self-contradictory help of the Allies 
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become a forgotten phenomenon and a forgozten word, has reappeared 
Indeed, the heroic effort of economic reconstruction, consolidation and 
expansion—which could be nghtly described as the ‘Italian miracle’ and 
had made the lira the world’s third-strongest currency after the dollar and 
the mark—is now being disrupted by the Itahans themselves No economic 
or financial calamities have befallen the nation so far to justify these 
unpleasant developments Italy’s monetary authorities are wise, experi- 
enced, strong men They are losing no time ın taking such corrective 
measures as they can But they cannot remove the prevailing mood of 
political uncertainty 

In France the Government and its experts have to fight economic 
difficulties of a different nature The cost of living has been going up 
continuously for years Wages and prices have been chasing each other 
in well-known fashion Inflation 1s back again and ın present circumstances 
is hard to arrest Rather belatedly the Government has taken a number 
of steps to reverse the trend Whether these will achieve the desired effect, 
only the future can show As to the political situation, despite all the efforts 
of his critics, General de Gaulle remains firm, strong and unchallengeable. 
He has made it clear that when the time comes he will offer himself for 
re-election, and this would mean that he will outlast Kennedy, whose second 
term of office, provided he gets 1t, comes to an end in 1968 * 

Most other countries, big and small, have their difficulties and problens 
The Belgian Government ıs being plagued by the never-ending conflict 
between Flemings and Walloons, which seems to be geting worse every 
day But otherwise the Belgians have little to complain about The 
economy ıs domg well, exports are booming, and so 1s the banking pro- 
fession Relations with the Congo have been re-established almost exactly 
three years after the crisis began, and the Congolese Prime Minister, 
Adoula, has been wise enough to realize that only the Belgians can give 
him the technical assistance he needs most, as well as competent French- 
speaking Belgian admınıstrators to replace the crowd of international misfits 
originally sent to the Congo by the UN But, of course, relations between 
the Belgians and the Congolese will be entirely different in the future, and 
the Government of the Congo intends to remain master of its own house 
In fairness to the Belgians it must be said that they fully accept this 
situation and have no desire to become ‘neo-colonialists’ On the inter- 
national scene, the Foreign Minister, Paul-Henri Spaak, 1s once agai a 
man who enjoys respect and authority His return to power has done much 
to redress Belgium’s standing m world affairs 

In the Netherlands, a traditionally long period—this time it took 70 
days—had to elapse between the elections znd the formation of a new 
Government, which looks like a twin brother of its predecessor The 
economy suffers from a certain overheating, but on the whole continues 
to operate most successfully The KLM Company 1s still losmg money, 
but 1s making good progress towards reconstruction and consolidation, 
while at the same time maintaining its traditional high standards of effici- 
ency and courtesy throughout the whole world The election results enabled 


Dr Joseph Luns to remain at the head of the Foreign Ministry and at 
* Written before the assassination 
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the same time to continue his good work in the many international 
organizations of which the Netherlands 1s a member 

Each of the Scandinavian counties has had, or 1s having, more troubles 
than their normally tranquil situation has accustomed them to Sweden 
1s still very much perturbed by the curious affair of Colonel Wennerstrom, 
the Soviet spy, who remained undetected for so many years His former 
charwoman has recently been presented with a cheque for 25,000 kroner 
by the authorities, since she was the first one to become suspicious and 
reported him to the police The Swedish economy ıs still booming, and 
the labour market remains very tight There are a few specific industries 
where business 1s less good than ın others, and the banks constantly com- 
plain of Government interference There ıs a strange kind of love-hate 
relationship between the commercial banks and the Socialist Government 
On the one hand, the Government and the monetary authorities seldom 
miss an Opportunity of criticizing the banks or of imposing restrictive 
measures on them On the other hand, they know how profitable and 
important ıt 1s for the State that the banks should continue their good work, 
and so in certain ways they are beg encouraged For their part, the banks 
combine their complaints with the best of personal relations where monetary 
or political authorities are concerned, and are always willing to serve the 
State when this 1s requested of them 
*In Denmark the Government was nearly overthrown on two recent 
occasions because of its unpopular legislative proposals, but ıt has managed 
to weather the storm The new Foreign Minister, Mr Per Haekkerup, 1s 
an exceptionally able and dynamic man with a good command of both 
English and German, and an impressive knack for getting on with people. 
He 1s rapidly making an international name for humself. He and the Prime 
Munster, Mr Jens Otto Krag (who 1s also his predecessor at the Foreign 
Ministry), seem to make an excellent team 

In Norway, since the last elections, there has been an umpossible situation 
in Parliament The Socialists have 74 seats, the combined Opposition 
parties also have 74 seats, and two seats are held by the representatives of 
a dissident left-wing Socialist group Late this summer these two dissidents 
voted with the Opposition, so that the Government was overthrown by 
76 votes against 74 and had to resign It was the first occasion after 28 
years of continued Socialist rule, that the Socialists were ejected from 
power, and a bourgeois coalition took over It remained in office for 
exactly four weeks, since the two dissident members chose to vote for 
the Socialists agai, and the identical situation occurred, namely, a 
Government defeat by 76 votes agamst 74 If the results of the municipal 
elections which took place while all this was gomg on are any indication, 
the Socialists have unproved their voting strength ın the country and 
may perhaps regain a parliamentary majority next time there is a 
General Election From an international point of view the most important 
thing 1s that Norway’s admirable Foreign Minister, Dr Halvard Lange, 
1s back in office and can continue his ımportant work for Norway and the 
Western world as before A four-weeks’ vacation must have done him 
good There ıs no important change ın the Norwegian economy, which 1s 
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traditionally and permanently over-extended, except that 1963 has proved 
a better year than 1962. 

The non-stop boom m Switzerland has now reached proportions which 
are generally recogmzed as dangerous The continuous over-expansion of 
industry necessitates the employment of over 800,000 foreign workers— 
mostly Italians This figure represents about one-third of the total labour 
force, but m many industries this means anything from 60 per cent to 
90 per cent A speculative wave seems to be afflicting the normally solid 
and careful Swiss nation Land 1s for sale almost everywhere, and far too 
many citizens are now gambling on the stock exchange, both at home and 
in Wall Street In fairness to the authorities, ıt must be said that they are 
domg their utmost to stop, or at least to limit, unsound expansion Nobody 
has been more outspoken in sounding warning after warning than the 
President of the National Bank, Dr Schwegler. But under the existing 
laws his powers are very limited Also, the commercial banks which are 
full of money, do not much need the central bank, and booming industries 
are so rich that the larger ones among them do not require any assistance 
from the commercial banks Furthermore, the State, bemg itself the 
largest spender of all, 1s in none too good a position to preach moderation 
Its powers are likewise limited under the existing laws But at least the 
wiser men in the country realize that the present situation cannot be 
prolonged indefinitely. : 

The late Dr Per Jacobsson, Managing Director of the International 
Monetary Fund m Washington, who died this year, was a brilliant and 
most knowledgeable man Many of the things he said or prognosticated 
turned out to be absolutely correct But his last prophecy, namely, that 
inflation everywhere had come to an end, has turned out to be wrong He 
would have been the first to notice this, and with his unique experience 
of monetary problems he would have been the best expert to discover the 
necessary remedies His death ıs a great loss Outstanding men are hard 
to find and when they leave this earth, they leave a profound vacuum 
Only a few names can be mentioned here In the person of Robert 
Schuman, France has lost one of her very best sons, and the Western 
Economic Community one of its most influential architects But for him 
there would have been no Coal and Steel Pool, no Common Market and 
no Euratom Pope John XXIII, during an all too brief reign, not only 
profoundly influenced the whole character and future of the Roman Church 
—Pope Paul VI, his successor, seems to be equally dedicated to progress 
and universality—but also impressed the whole world with his goodness 
and nobility of heart to such an extent that millons of non-Catholics felt 
deeply bereft when he died after a painful illness, during which they prayed 
for him. Finally, one other remarkable man, who died quite recently, 
deserves special mention—Sir David Low His cartoons, especially those 
of the ‘appeasement’ era or those of the war years, are perhaps the most 
telling chronicle of our times With one stroke of the brush he could 
convey a story, a character, a situation, a comment which no words could 
have expressed as eloquently and yet as simply 
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PAPANDREOU’S TRIUMPH 
THOMAS ANTHEM 


The Greek Parliament reopens on December 11 


HATEVER the course of Greek politics in the next few months, 
whatever the changes within the Government, there can be no 
doubt about the revival and triumph of Liberalism under Mr George 

Papandreou, the 75-year-old leader of the Centre Union, and the virtual 
eclipse of Mr Constantine Karamanlis and the National Radical Union, 
who have enjoyed office and power for eight years That was an un- 
precedented term for a Government in Greece The number of seats 
which the Centre Umon will command in the 300-strong Chamber—140 
compared with the 128 of ERA, who have 50 fewer than their previous 
representation, may not provide an overall majority, but ın the coalition 
that ıs likely to be the order of the day, Mr Papandreou will probably find 
that, even without the help of EDA, the crypto-Communist Party running 
under the name of the United Democratic Left, he can go ahead pro- 
gressively with the policies for which he had campaigned during the long 
years out of office * 

For one thing, during the years that the National Radical Union have 
been in power, a number of noted and traditional Liberals and men of 
capacity, lke Mr Spyros Markezinis, leader of the Progressive Party and 
a brillant economic planner, have been recruited to therr ranks from time 
to time, and many Liberal votes have gone to Mr Karamanlis because 
of his energy and dynamism ın the Greek economic drive Despite his 
success—and it is widely acknowledged that Greece has already achieved 
considerable progress ın the creation of new industries, ın the modernisation 
of agriculture, the provision of power and irrigation works, and in the 
building of new hotels and motor highways for tourism—there has been a 
good deal of criticism of the Jack of planning, of over-spending on particular 
projects, of social inequalities and excessive taxation 

If one were to attempt to analyse the main causes that have led to the 
revival of Liberalism—and it should not be forgotten that the Greeks at 
heart are Liberals and Republicans—one might cite three factors the 
widespread public suspicion that the 1961 General Election, despite 
Government denials, was not free entirely from pressure on voters in 
outlying regions and even some intimidation; public dissatisfaction with 
the Government’s handling of the Cyprus issue, which, according to Mr. 
Papandreou, led to the ‘re-admussion’ of the Turkish State into a purely 
Greek island; and the very widespread and pronounced disapproval of the 
far too generous grant of £107,000 to Princess Sophia on the occasion of 
her marriage to Don Juan Carlos, the Pretender to the Spanish throne. 
An intensely democratic people like the Greeks, with thousands of their 
* While making no concessions to, or bargaining with the United Democratic Party, 

who have been reduced to 30 seats, on foreign policy or any matters affecting the 

security of the State, he can certainly depend on the support of the pro-Communists 


to promote his social and industrial development plans, as well as ın any changes 
in the incidence of taxation and defence budgeting. 
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population near the hunger line, and many thousands forced to emigrate to 
find work, can scarcely be expected to look favourably on such prodigious 
generosity to a German princess who was not even remaining within 
Greece, and who quit the Greek Church after her marriage A poor native 
Greek gurl, on marryimg, receives a State dowry of something like the 
equivalent of £11 

If Mr Karamanlis could claim that per capita income had risen from 
230 dollars as ıt stood ın 1955, to nearly 400 dollars ın 1963, that his 
Government had been responsible for the first comprehensive scheme of 
farmers’ msurance, and that the drachma was now one of the most valued 
currencies in the world, with deposits ın the Dank at a record level, Mr 
Papandreou was able to reply with some equally telling and persuasive 
arguments He contended that the distribuuon of national income, as 
between the capital and the 1est of the country, was unequal, that the 
unemployed had risen to 250,000, and that emigration was draining Greece 
of her manpower 

The emigration figures, indeed, pose a colossal problem for Mr 
Papandreou even before he has got properly into the saddle A statesman 
of the first 1ank—Churchill singled hım out as an exceptional man at the 
tıme of the Athens ‘troubles’ of 1944—he will require the powers of a 
political genius to steer Greece through the economic shoals that lie ahead 
At this tme of her crucial economic revolution, when more and mose 
workers will be required, ıt 1s a disturbing thought that in the first half 
of this year 44,217 Greeks left their native land to seek work abroad, and 
the estimate 1s that by the end of 1963, 104,000 will have gone In the 
past year or two 100,000 have departed to work ın the mines and factories 
of Germany, and their remittances and letters to their relatives encourage 
their friends to follow suit The tragedy ıs that the Greek countryside is 
being grievously depleted m the process, whereas Mr Karamanlis’ Govern- 
ment were anxious to get more people to setile on the land to meet the 
requirements of agriculture in relation to the demands of the Common 
Market and the export trade generally 

The Greeks who since 1958 have settled ın the Americas and in Australia 
—-43,300 and 38,000 respectively—are considered lost The official total 
of emigrants between 1958 and 1962 1s 240.000 Many have taken their 
families with them, severing all connection with the Fatherland Mr George 
Drakos, president of the Union of Greek Industrialists, said recently. ‘If 
the exodus continues for a few more years, the whole of Greece will look 
like a desert This ıs the death of nations, and the toll looms before us 
like a spectre of horror’ 

More optimistic opinion in Greece takes the view that the Greek workers 
in Germany at least could provide a valuable reservoir of labour for 
Greece’s future industrial needs, that the skill they acquire and experience 
gamed could be usefully applied to the new Greek industries The difficulty 
at once apparent here 1s that, though the Greek 1s a home lover as well 
as a wanderer, he 1s scarcely likely to exchange a good pay packet in 
German marks for a slender one in Greek drachmas, though, of course, 
wages in Greece will rise progressively as the economy prospers For 
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some tıme the Greek industrial changeover will have to depend for success 
on the cheap labour that 1s available ın the country 

In his pre-election speeches, Mr Markezinis emphasized one umportant 
aspect of Greece’s association with the Common Market which has not 
hitherto received much attention, though ıt has everything to do with the 
successful development of the country’s economy He said that for the 
first tıme ın her history, Greece’s economy was subject to a time lmit It 
was necessary to realize that from the date of her association with the EEC 
that economy had ten years in which to become competitive with those 
of member countries He pomted out that he was not referring to the 
present level of the other EEC countries, but to that which they would 
reach within a decade If Greece failed to attain the necessary target, 
she would not only not be an equal member, but be reduced to the status of 
a kind of Roman province whose youth would continue to emigrate, reduc- 
ing Greece to a mere geographical area and idea 

The success of the Liberals at the elections deserves to be regarded as 
historic, and ın fairness to Mr Karamanlis and the Caretaker Government 
which succeeded that of Mr Pinepilis. to which Mr Papandreou objected, 
the pollmg was conducted with fairness generally throughout the country 
The outcome ıs a tribute to, and a proof of, the eternal, democratic spirit 
of the Greek people, who will tolerate apparent tyranny or abuses only 
for a limited tıme. The tragic end of the Left-wing deputy, Dr Lambrakis, 
at Salonika earlier ın the year, after leaving a political rally, though the 
Government may have had no responsibility for 1t, did not promote the 
chances of ERA The arrest of the motor cyclist whose machine killed 
him, followed by the arrest of several senior police officers, failed to dispel 
the bad impression created by the incident Contrary to the established 
view that Greek General Elections are usually fought out over personalities 
rather than policies, the present one differed to the extent that all parties 
except that of the extreme Left were concerned mainly with the country’s 
continued economic progress The Greek people have come to realize 
the blessings of political stability, hence personal prejudices were suppressed 
in the interests of the country Means, not ends, were the dominating factor, 
how to achieve more, with greater efficiency, was the keynote of the 
election speeches 

The recrudescence of Liberalism has not only broken the stranglehold 
of the Right on Greek politics, 1t has reduced the tendency and danger for 
Greek politics to polarise between the extremes of Right and Left, with 
the Communists always waiting to cash in and seize advantages One hope 
that comes with the turn of the political tide 1s the opportunity that may 
be provided for up-and-coming young Greeks of outstanding political 
acumen—for every Greek ıs a politiclan—to come to the front to under- 
take leadership Mr Papandreou can hardly expect to lead his country’s 
destinies for long, but he is a healthy man, and Greek statesmen of the past 
have quite an impressive record of longevity He could hope to live long 
enough to steer Greece through the testing days that lie ın front, and Mr 
Markezinis, though calling himself a Progressive up till now, could very 
well fill the rôle of an able first lieutenant, especially ın economic planning 
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Mr. Sophocles Venizelos, son of the famous Eleutherios Venizelos, is 69. 
With him Mr Papandreou has had frequent differences. He is not of the 
calibre of lus illustrious father But we will wish him well in the 
shaping of the new Greece that every Greek hopes to see emerge from 
the existing state of economic change and fiux. The last thing that Greece 
can afford 1s political dissension, which ın the past has wasted so much of 
the national effort 

As to the respective percentages of votes obtained by the two main 
parties, roughly 42 per cent for the Centre Party and 39 for the ERA, one 
might well say that numerically there ıs ‘not much ın ıt? But it is the 
psychological effect on the masses that constitutes the real victory 
Karamanlis, who confidently predicted ‘a comfortable, if not a crushing 
majority’, was proved, in the event, a false prophet; Papandreou, who 
equally confidently declared that the defeat of National Radical Union was 
‘a foregone conclusion’, proved to be right. The ‘relentless struggle’ of 
which he spoke so often, had paid off, and the threat of Mr Karamanlis 
to ‘deal’ with his great opponent ‘if he continues his anarchic activities’ 
has faded away in the smoke of the electoral battle The new Premier will be 
judged on his merits by a critical Greek electorate, now totalling 5,662,965 
voters The Greek people are not unreasonable, if impatient, but so 
numerous are the economic, social, financial and planning problems to be 
tackled that only a highly efficient team, working in harmony, will overcome 
the difficulties and set Greece on the high road to prosperity, ensuring for 
the population a standard of living measuring up to that of the more 
advanced nations of Europe 


POSTSCRIPT 


In the Cabinet-making, it 1s significant that Mr Papandreou has retained the 
portfolio of Education within his own hands It 1s an indication of the importance 
he attaches to the drastic overhauling of the Greek system of education Mr 
Venizelos is the new Deputy Premier and Foreign Minister 

The final election figures show that the total of votes recorded was 4,579,146, 
compared with 4,620,366 in the General Election of 1961 The votes of some 
134,000 civil servants and members of the Armed Forces are not included These 
are recorded on separate lists The Progressive Party, who co-operated with the 
Centre Union in 1961, polled 171,278 votes (374 per cent), and will have only two 
seats in the new Boule Mr Markezinis was, alas, defeated, but he 1s not retiring 
from politics It 1s a reasonable guess that he will yet find his way back to the 
Centre Union, though he ıs said to have had some differences in the past with 
Mr Papandreou The new Premier has begun well by releasing a batch of political 
prisoners on parole This 1s not to satisfy Leftist foreign opinion, but to give proof 
of liberal policy, 
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SOUTH VIETNAM: NEW AMERICAN FRONTER 
MICHAEL DAWSON STEPHENS 


HE days when the frontiers of the United States were to be found 
within the North American continent have now passed Faced with 
the expansionist challenge of Communist ideology, America has, 

almost unconsciously, taken on an appearance that smacks a little of the 
Imperial Roman international concept The vibrant core area is still the 
region we know as the United States, but the borderlands are now to be 
found in Europe and Asia 

The classic examples of these American borderlands are to be found in 
Asia, perhaps the most representative being South Korea, Taiwan and 
South Vietnam Of these areas A D Barnett* wrote. ‘the economies of 
South Korea, Nationalist China, (and) South Vietnam __. are so dependent 
upon United States support that ıt 1s difficult to see how these nations can 
become economically viable ın the forseeable future’ That Asia should 
provide the more complete examples of this new American frontier is not 
particularly surprising, for ıt ıs here that the local population ıs faced by 
the more aggressive Chinese form of Communism and feels less adequate 
to meet it without American backing ‘There 1s a technological and 
economic vacuum which would probably have been filled by Communism 
if America had not first taken advantage of the situation. 

How does it arise that the border between Communist China and the 
United States should run through Vietnam? Despite the unique element in 
every example cited, ıt is perhaps of interest to look at the recent history 
of South Vietnam in order to throw a little light on the more general 
picture of the new American frontier. 

The country is about 66,000 square miles with a population of a litle 
under 14 millions One of the tragedies of the decision to divide Vietnam 
into two zones is that the North has an industrial base and a food shortage 
and the South lacks ndustry but has a rice surplus; they were at the time 
of partition (July 20, 1954) more or less complementary economically At 
present some effort is bemg made to brmg industry to South Vietnam, but 
it remains prumarily an agriculturai country. 

South Vietnam has spent most of this century as part of French Indo- 
china Two factors were of major importance in breaking up this bulwark 
of colonialism, rising local nationalism and the leadership of Ho Chi-minh, 
known origmally as Nguyen Ai Quoc Ho Chr-minh in many ways has 
been as remarkable a personality as Mao Tse-tung. He worked his way 
to Europe when he was about fifteen years old at the time the Great War 
was robbing that continent of a generation. Ho Chi-minh noted with 
interest the progress of the Russian Revolution whilst becoming acquainted 
with Marxist writings made available to him in France. In 1920 he helped 
to found the French Communist Party before going to study in Moscow 
From the Soviet Union he went as an assistant to Michael Borodin, the 


* A D. Barnett: Communist China and Asia, Vintage Books, New York, 1961, 
p 138 
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Russian adviser in Chima From China he had to flee when Chiang Kar- 
shek outlawed the Communists ın 1927 

The year 1930 found Ho Chi-minh in Hong Kong, where he organized the 
Indochinese Communist Party The name was deceptive as ıt was aimed 
at Vietnam exclusively The success of the party led to its persecution by 
the French colonial authorities and towards the end of the 1930s Vietnamese 
Communism was all but wiped out as a movement Ho Chi-minh dis- 
appeared until 1941, when he again made his entrance upon the Indochinese 
scene as the origmator of the “Viet Nam Doc Lap Dong Minh Hoi’, better 
known as the ‘Vietminh’ (Vietnamese Independence League) 

The appearance of the Japanese as conquerors ın Southeast Asia gave 
Ho Chi-minh his opportunity At the end of February, 1940, the Japanese 
seized Hainan ‘With the fall of France, the French lack of will to oppose 
the Japanese was matched by their inability to do so’* For the rest of 
the war the French authorities complied with the wishes of the Japanese, 
even using their troops to assist the latter ın suppressing resistance to the 
new régime in the Far East 

In the early years of Japanese occupation ihe Vietminh became the only 
organized underground within Vietnam Ho Chi-minh has always had a 
talent for associating himself with the increasingly popular cause of Indo- 
chinese nationalism, and this showed itself particularly strongly during the 
Second Woild War By 1945 the Vietminh could call into the fielé a 
well-trained army of perhaps 10,000 men and was in control of the rural 
areas of North Vietnam Ho Chi-minh did not use Communism, but 
Vietnamese nationalism as a rallying call 

The retreating Japanese ın 1945 granted independence to Cambodia, 
Laos and Vietnam The Vietminh persuaded the playboy Emperor Bao Dat 
to abdicate and proclaim a republic with Ho Chi-minh as President The 
Republic was declared on September 2, 1945 Then Vietnam was re- 
occupied by British and Chinese Nationalist troops ın the name of France 
The returmng French administration recognized Ho Chi-munh’s ‘Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam’ as a free state within the French Union, and a treaty 
was signed to this effect on March 6, 1946 But the French were not really 
willing to compromise with the Vietminh and began to sabotage the newly- 
acknowledged agreement 

The French claimed that Cochin China was outside the jurisdiction of 
the Vietnamese Government, whilst Ho Chi-minh stated ıt was ethnically 
and historically part of Tongking and Annam A meeting at Fontainebleau 
came to nothing On November 28, 1946, the French bombarded Haiphong 
after a period of uneasy truce, this assault by the French 1s believed to have 
taken about 7,000 Vietnamese lives So began the notorious eight-year 
conflict between France and the Vietminh Again Ho Chi-minh managed 
to associate his movement with the cause of nationalism, greatly aided by 
the incompetence of the French, who even failed to treat their alles, the 
anti-Communist nationalists, fairly. 

Militarily the French were outclassed by the Vietminh armies under the 


* V ‘Purcell The Revolution in Southeast Asia, Thames and Hudson, London, 1962, 
p 149 
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able leadership of Vo Nguyen Giap This led the French to try and rescue 
what they could from the rubble of their falling authority. On March 9, 
1949, an agreement was signed with the Emperor Bao Dai granting indepen- 
dence to Vietnam, but again within the French Union Bao Dai did not 
inspire either the affection or the loyalty of his subjects, and so this move 
on the part of France came as too little and too late 

The conclusion of the Korean hostilities in 1953 enabled the Chinese 
Communists to aid the Vietminh Despite American financial backing (to 
the tune of approximately £170 millions per year) of the French to assist 
them in their Indochinese campaigns the Vietminh continued to make pro- 
gress With an almost unbelievable disregard for basic strategic considera- 
tions the French High Command m April, 1954, decided to attempt a 
glorious stand at Dien-Bien-Phu, a position in the middle of an open plain 
Making the utmost of the vulnerability of the French position the Vietminh 
troops took the Dien-Bien-Phu stronghold on May 7, 1954 With this final 
exhaustion of French military resources the outcome of the war had been 
more or less decided 

France’s post-war administration had been in the finest nineteenth century 
traditions, lacking only the armed strength to put through her programme. 
Even in the depressing world of modern colonialism the Franco-Vietminh 
conflict stands out as a classic example of alien 1ule unrelieved by imagina- 
tion or by a sense of reality. 

At Geneva ın July, 1954, French rule in Vietnam ended The country 
was divided roughly along latitude 17 degrees North The agreement was 
signed on behalf of the French Commander in Indochina and the leader 
of the Vietnamese People’s Army Representatives of Poland, Canada and 
India agreed to make sure that the details of the treaty were carried out 
It was also decided that general elections should be held in 1956 to unite 
the two Vietnams, ıt was the President of South Vietnam who would not 
agree to such elections when they became due, the reason given being that 
he felt the North Vietnamese could not be trusted to carry out fairly their 
part of the bargain 

Mahayana Buddhist South Vietnam found itself led by a Roman 
Catholic, the late Ngo Dinh Diem, the head of the Movement of National 
Revolution Challenging Diem’s unstable position, besides the Communists, 
there were three private armies A group of mobsters ran an organization 
known as the Binh Xuyen, there was a military Buddhist sect called the 
Hoa Hao, and finally a strange religious gathering which functioned under 
the name of the Cao Dai The first two saw their armies defeated and 
crushed by Government forces, and Diem managed to neutralize the other 
mulitary organization by an agreement 

This left Diem faced with the main challenge to South Vietnam’s political 
stability, the Viet Cong Communist fifth column The Communists have 
much of the support of the people of the country, more especially within 
the rural areas Communism will be harder to crush in South Vietnam than 
in Malaya, for it has popular support, the reason for Diem’s decision not 
to agree to the elections for uniting the two Vietnams in 1956 was that 
he would have probably lost office even if there had been no ‘fiddling of 
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the ballots’. Despite the arrival of 900,000 refugees from North Vietnam 
since 1954, there was much truth in the statement that Diem only effectively 
controlled the urban areas of the South There are believed to be 12,000 
Communist irregulars operating within South Vietnam, most of them with 
the willing aid of the local peasantry, who find the material promises of the 
North Vietnamese preferable to the inadequacies of Diem’s administration 
As so often ıs the case outside of the more sophisticated Western nations, 
it is not the sdeological differences between Communism and democracy 
that are important, but what the two have to offer to the subsistence peasant 
in the way of better living conditions As Communist China has demon- 
strated, the Asian does not want private enterprise at this stage of his 
development, he wants equality in the materiel sense 

As has so often been stated, the most effective way of counteracting the 
appeal of Comunism within Asia is to raise the standard of living and to 
increase the opportunities within the field of education, making sure that 
the latter does not outstrip the former as in India Democracy is usually 
based on a standard of living which is above subsistence and a political 
awareness which comes with some education Has South Vietnam attempted 
anything of such a nature? In 1957 a Five Year Plan was announced, the 
details of which were neither published nor apparently implemented The 
local education programme is unimpressive and industrial development 
sporadic The trade deficit grows yearly larger Perhaps in fairness to the 
fallen Diem Government ıt should be stated that when mdependence came 
in 1954 the country had been devastated by fifteen years of almost con- 
tinuous warfare, and that even as late as the first half of 1961 the battle 
against the Viet Cong led to losses of about 600 men a month 

Without American aid (approximately £475 millions in 1960) South 
Vietnam could not have survived The army of 150,000 men and the 
50,000-strong civil guard are dependent upon the United States for money, 
equipment and tranmmg R Butwell wrote* ‘Large scale American finan- 
cial assistance to anti-Communist South Vietnam probably has effectively 
prevented the development of serious economic discontent ın that land =” 
Unfortunately America has more the appearance of a full-time producer 
of unemployment benefit than of a constructive provider of economic aid, 
this is not her fault, but the outcome of the Diem Government Too often 
the incredible generosity of the United States leads only to the lining of a 
few pockets within Asia America dare not attach too many conditions 
to the aid she dispenses for fear of being accused of economic colonialism 
Although she controls South Vietnam as effectively as the French ever did, 
it 1s no longer permussible to be as blatant about ıt as the French were able 
to be In the present circumstances the peasantry of South Vietnam may 
rise against the Government, but it is unlikely that the latter ıs ın a position 
to throw off the paternal cloak of American interest without first making 
a deal with the Communists in an effort to save the economy from total 
collapse 

America is guarding her democratic frontier at the 17 parallel in Vietnam 


* R Butwell Southeast Asa Today—and Tomorrow, Praeger, New York, 1961, 
p. 100 
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in response to the direct challenge of Chinese Communism, backed by the 
material resources of the Soviet Union The advent of the People’s 
Republic in China following the defeat of Chiang Kai-shek’s Kuo-min-tang 
has changed completely the face of the Far East since 1949 Just as the 
Roman way of life was defended in Gaul, so today the United States 
attempts to curb the danger of Communism in South Vietnam Rôles of 
more modest proportions in the conflict between the United States and the 
Soviet-Chinese bloc are followed by the so-called Western Nations, the 
Communist satellites and those countries gamely trying to rise above it all 
The defeat of France in Vietnam showed that she was incapable of defend- 
ing United States interests ın this zone As far as her resources permit, 
America ıs likely to extend her frontier to all areas where she can stem 
the tide of Communist conquest 
Within Vietnam Communism might not have presented such a challenge 
if French colonial administration had been less absolute If a greater 
political freedom had been advanced, other, more democratic parties would 
doubtlessly have risen up to offer themselves as vehicles for nationalist 
aspirations With a well-established popular government m South Vietnam, 
able to bar the southward expansion of China and its satellites, the United 
States would not have felt the necessity to corporate the httle nation into 
itsymore distant borderlands The United States has become as hable for 
the defence of South Vietnam as for Washington State, Oregon or the long 
coast of Califormia 
Department of Geography, University of Edinburgh 


Note —The pressure of international features compels us to hold over 
the advertised article on Liberals and Liberties 
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PERU IN GEOPOLITICS—I 
PROFESSOR JOSEPH S ROUCEK 


ITH all Latin America, the United States, and the free world 
watching democracy’s test-case ın Peru, Peru is today makmg a 
fresh start after a year of military rule and two generations of 

bitter political feuds The new President, Fernando Belaúnde Terry, 50, 
offers the best chance that this fast-growing country has ever had to achieve 
real reforms, although, historically, Peru 1s the most conservative of Latin. 
American nations Belaúnde had campaigned for sweeping reforms ın land 
distribution, taxation, transport and education But should he fail to attain 
them, millions of Latin Americans will again conclude that democratic 
ways are not too suitable for therr country and for their Continent The 
general reaction among foreign delegates to the inauguration of President 
Terry was that the political outlook ın Peru 1s uncertain, this view comcides 
with that of many Peruvians A national magazine, Caretas, caught the 
mood with the cover of its inaugural issue skowing a girl holding a crystal 
ball 

This ‘climate of opinion’ focuses on two main areas of problems facing. 
the new President The first widespread impression 1s that Mr Belatinde 
does not command many of the political tools needed to carry out his 
reform programme The second general preoccupation is with the latent 
conflict between the President’s Popular Action-Democratic Christian Party 
coalition, which forms the Cabinet, and the APRA (American Popular 
‘Revolutionary Action) party, which controls Congress with the support of 
Gen Manuel Odria’s National Union Party And the prospects for political 
stability will depend mostly on the degree of harmony or of partisan discord. 
between the executive and legislative branches, thus the personalities of 
President Belaúnde and of the APRA leader, Victor Raul Haya de la 
Torre, are bound sooner or later to clash 


THE GEOGRAPHIC BASE 

The third largest country in South America—496,223 sq mules—shghtly 
smaller than the combined size of the states of Anzona, Texas and New 
Mexico, Peru is split into four isolated geographic regions by the mighty 
Andes mountains Some fifty fertile valleys formed by mountain streams 
flowing from the Andes to the Pacific, cut the vast, hot desert along the 
coast Cane huts, adobe houses and, less frequently, landowners’ mansions. 
ring the valley villages In the valleys to the south, irrigation works have 
been constructed to step up production of cotton, sugar cane, rice, flax, 
corn and many fruits Off the coast lie the Chincha islands, famous for 
their guano bird deposits which provide a high-grade fertilizer Parallel to 
the coast is the majestic Andean cordillera where Mt Huascran, a glacier 
monarch of the peaks, rises more than 22,000 feet The Sierra, home of 
the llama, includes lofty, snow-clad ridges and broad plateaus, cut by deep 
river gorges and terraced valleys Vanadium, molybdenum, platinum, gold, 
silver and copper are mined here in great quantities On the eastern slopes 
of the Andes lies the sub-tropical montafia with its virgin forests cut by 
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torrential rivers—the Maran6n, Huallaga and Ucayali—which make their 
way into the Amazon Eastward stretch the remote, forested, tropical 
selvas (jungles) Intensive exploration and road construction may some 
day make the eastern region one of Peru’s most important sources of 
wealth because of cinchona bark, rubber and barbasco (insecticide base) 


Thus, geographically, Peru ıs not always beautiful, but ıt 1s always 
magnificent with its desert seacoast checkerboarded with verdant fields 
pierced by streams, its bleak and snow-capped Andes, which erupt in a 
series of natural cataclysms, its high plateaus where the air is thm and 
sharp, its dark inscrutable jungle, these combine to give it a unique quality 
and to influence the ways of life The Andes come very close to the Pacific 
coast and drop sharply into the coastal region, this northern coastal region, 
because of the movement of the Humboldt Current, 1s dry, and only in 
areas where water comes down from the Andes is agriculture profitable, 
and then only via irrigation This section 1s peopled mainly by Europeans 
and mestizo-mixed peoples The area produces considerable sugar cane 
and very high-grade Egyptian-type cotton Rice is raised for the local 
market 


The real Peru is in the interior in the high ranges of the Andes, here a 
large percentage of the population still lives The area has subsistence 
agyiculture, and has had since Inca days a major minmg mdustry (Peru 
is a heavy producer in copper, gold, zinc and lead) Most mining 1s done 
by Indian labour because the rarified atmosphere makes it difficult for 
Europeans to work with any degree of efficiency 


The eastern part of Peru lies beyond the Andes mountains and is com- 
pletely within the dramage of the Amazon This 1s still a primitive area and 
produces articles which are taken from the jungle in their native state 
These include native rubber, nuts and animal skins The Peruvians have 
established the port of Iquitos on the upper Amazon within Peru, a distri- 
bution centre for the Indians, traders and pioneers of the area Most 
exports are shipped from Iquitos down the Amazon, around the Panama 
Canal and into Callao, about 6,000 miles 


Lima 1s the most important city in the country In and around ıt are 
located what industrial establishments Peru can support; but most manu- 
facturing and fabrication are done on items mainly utilized for Peruvian 
trade Callao is not a good port, and has been improved by the construction 
of a long breakwater Near the southern part of Peru 1s located the City 
of Arenquipa, the site of the railroad that connects the coast with the 
interior. The railroad from Arequipa runs inland to the Lake Titicaca 
area and Cuzco 


The coastal region is basically rainless Irngation ıs carried along some 
fifty streams, all of them having thew sources in the mountains The 
careful, efficient and productive irrigation practised by the Incas was upset 
by the Spanish, who put most of the Indians to work at mining Recently, 
efforts have been made to reconstruct the irrigation works, in part for 
growing subsistence crops, but more for commercial production With 
the help of irrigation, a considerable amount of sugar and cotton is raised 
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in this coastal desert area (These two are the leading agricultural com- 
modities exported from Peru ) 

The offshore waters are rich in fish The cold rising water along the 
coast abounds with microscopic hfe on which the fish feed, and the fish 
provide food for millions of pelicans, gannets and cormorants Dozens of 
Peruvians have become wealthy ın recent years almost overnight by 
catching anchovetas off the Pacific coast and turning them into fish meal 
for sale on the world market, particularly m the US and Europe The tny 
fish, member of the anchovy family, 1s snatched from the cold Humboldt 
Current by a fleet of 800 boats and processed at 145 plants ashore mto 
poultry—and cattle—feed The mdustry employs thousands of people 
and pumps millions of dollars into the economy Peru ranks No 1 in the 
world as producer of fish meal (and 1s second behind Japan in the fishing 
industry as a whole) Fish meal is now ahead of cotton and copper as 
Peru’s top export The export represents more than $100 million a year 
for Peru’s economy 

But some fear that the heavy fishing may one day deplete Peru’s huge 
flock of guano birds, which feed on the anchovetas The guano 1s also 
important to Peru’s agricultural industry Droppings from the vast flocks— 
perhaps thirty million birds—furnish fertilizer to Peru’s farmlands It is 
estimated that the guano birds require at least four mullion tons of 
anchovetas annually Guano ıs more precious than gold to Peru The 
guano islands and mainland walled nesting grounds are the world’s largest 
bird sanctuaries of their kind 

Related to the fishing and the guano industry are agriculture, livestock 
raismg and the forest resources An estimated 80 per cent of the population 
is directly or indirectly dependent upon agriculture, and approximately 
2,705,000 acres are under cultivation A wide variety of crops is grown 
cotton, sugar cane and rice are raised in the irrigated coastal region, wheat, 
corn, barley, oats, potatoes and alfalfa are produced in the sierra; while 
the montana yields sugar cane, tobacco, sweet potatoes, coffee, cacao and 
bananas But food has to be imported and the government subsidies are 
necessary to keep food prices at a low level for the consumer 

Forest resources are rich in the montaña region and include rubber, 
tagua nuts, mahogany, oak, cedar, cinchona and a wide variety of medicinal 
plants The development of these resources 1s, however, hampered by the 
difficulty of access to the area But liberal oi and mining laws have 
been recently enacted and foreign investments are now flowing to Peru 
on an increasing scale to develop further the oil and metal wealth, especially 
in the Sechura Desert and Amazon Basin regions 

Among many metals mined, copper, lead and zinc are the most impor- 
tant; the production side of the picture had been, until recently, similar to 
that of petroleum durmg recent years—a slowly declming output with no 
new exploration or exploitation 

The manufacturing industries are small and cater primarily for the 
domestic market. They are usually connected with agriculture and mining 
and take the form of cotton, woollen and textile mills, fish canneries, leather 
works, refineries, smelters and chemical and pharmaceutical plants Expan- 
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sion 1s hindered by the small domestic market Transportation problems 
have been a perennial difficulty of all Peruvian rulers, from the Incas, who 
built roads and bridges that are the wonder of the modern world, to the 
present President The 1,200-muile coastline is paralleled by narrow deserts 
reportedly drier than the Sahara, and the Sierra region is so mountainous 
that the trip from Lima to Cajatambo, one of the provincial capitals of the 
Department of Lima, requires not only an eight-hour nde over rough roads 
by car, but a 16-hour horseback trip 

Railroad construction provided a romantic chapter in the nineteenth- 
century history of Peru, both lines to Oroya, the highest standard gauge 
line in the world, and the road from Mollendo on the coast to Cuzco and 
eventually to La Paz, Bolivia, were planned and partially completed by 
Henry Meiggs, ‘the Yankee Pizarro’ The total length of railways 1s 
approximately 2,700 miles, which consist primarily of short, isolated lines 
connecting industrial and mining centres with the coast In recent years, 
significant efforts have been made to open up the vast tropical binterland 
on the eastern slopes of the Andes, its principal town, Iquitos on the Upper 
Amazon, could formerly be reached from Lima only by almost a two- 
month sea voyage via Cape Horn or the Panama Canal and then by a river 
passage 2,000 miles up the Amazon; now it 1s joined to the capital by a 
four-hour airplane service Spectacular machines are used to clear the 
dénse montafia forest near Tournavista, and the Peruvian Army has been 
used to revolutionize the economic geography of the country by undertaking 
road construction, working in close collaboration with civilian development 
agencies on road projects Yet more railroads are needed 

Because of the difficulty of rail construction, highway development 1s of 
an added importance The Peruvian section of the Pan-American highway 
totals 1,818 miles. Au transportation ıs umportant, and several airlines 
provide domestic and international services Because the coastal rivers 
are not navigable, land water transport is limuted to the eastern part of 
Peru, where there are over 5,400 miles of navigable tributaries Since the 
Amazon (originally named O’rel-la’na, after its explorer), called ‘King of 
Waters’, the largest river in the world (although it is exceeded in length 
by the jomt total of the Mississippi-Missour1), flows north in Peruvian 
Andes east through northern Brazil to the Atlantic Ocean, it has a limited 
use to the Peruvians; the river port of Iquitos (54,000) on the Amazon 
is only very small 


HETEROGENEITY OF THE PEOPLE 


Prelimmary figures of the 1961 census place the population of Peru at 
slightly more than ten million. (The figures do not include the nomad 
population of the eastern forest region and do not allow for possible 
omissions, it is estimated that there are an additional million in these 
categories) This was the first occial census since 1940, when the population 
was given at 6,207,967 The new figure represents an increase of 613 per 
cent. The population of metropolitan Lima, mcluding the port of Callao, 
is now more than two milion. The density per square mile is 219 and, 
roughly speaking, the population is divided among 53 per cent of white and 
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mestizos, 46 per cent of Indians and about one per cent of Asiatics, Negroes 
and ‘others’. 

But the population is very unevenly distributed The mountainous 
mterior 1s moderately populated, with about twenty persons per sq mile 
There are four principal concentrations, each with more than half a million 
people Lima, together with Callao, the port city eight miles away, is the 
commercial, economic, social, political and cultural focus of the country. 
(The two cities are connected by a broad highway along which many new 
commercial and industrial establishments are being built) Lima, because 
it as centrally located near the coast, with satisfactory, although not easy, 
access to the mterior by airlmes, a fairly large river to provide irrigation 
locally, and a good harbour, has become the second largest city of Western 
South America Arequipa and Cuzco, the ancient capital of the Indian 
empire, are the largest cities in the mountainous interior But most of the 
people live in agricultural villages within these four principal concentrations, 
where subsistence agriculture prevails The distinctive rural anımal 1s the 
Hama, though even in Peru ıt 1s much less common than sheep or cattle 
But lama is an important source of meat and ıs also used as a beast of 
burden 

Where Peru extends eastward beyond the mountains into the Amazon 
basin, a low expanse of tropical rain forest, the people live mostly along the 
Amazon and its larger tnbutaries A little rubber, some quinme, Brasil 
nuts and timber are produced, but subsistence rather than commercial 
activities prevail In this seemingly mhospitable environment is a city of 
75,000 people, Iquitos, located at the head of river boat navigation on the 
Amazon River, some 2,000 miles from the Atlantic Ocean 


RACIAL AND ETHNIC HETEROGENEITY 

The diversity of the racial, ethnic and cultural strams of Peru’s people 
is astounding Racially that coastal Peru has been a melung pot of many 
races, and gradation of colour 1s now almost imperceptible, and hence 
there is also no colour bar Historically, the Spaniard mtermingled freely 
with the coastal Indian to produce the characteristic mestizo of rural areas, 
Negro slaves were introduced ın the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
Then came some Chinese, especially during the nineteenth century, together 
with a continuous stream of migrants of Indian labour from the Sierra 
Luma, Arequipa and Trujillo have the largest numbers of unmixed white 
population, mainly of Spanish origin Most reliable estimates agree that 
ten to twelve per cent of the population 1s white, but the most recent census 
made no effort to distinguish between white and mestizo 

The Sierra is predominantly Indian and mestizo, with few whites In 
the remote parts of the montaña and the selva are small groups of forest 
Indians who live by fishing, hunting and simple farming Sparsely popu- 
lated agricultural colonies in the montaña, worked mainly by mestizo 
labour, contain highly mixed populations—Peruvian, German, Japanese, 
Italian, Yugoslav and others 


SOCIAL, ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL TENSIONS 
This racial and ethnic heterogeneous complexity presents, however, 
serious problems when viewed from the social and economic sides. The 
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coastal area, with its emphasis on commercial farming, industry and urban 
life, enjoys higher living standards than the rest of the country ‘There 
also Spanish colonial traditions have penetrated by American or European 
standards, and here a middle class and trade unionism are emerging more 
rapidly than elsewhere ın the country 

In the sierra the differences between the Indian, the mestizo and the 
white are usually—though not always—murrored strongly in social status 
Overpopulation, poverty, malnutrition and illiteracy are here the rule 

In the montaña and selva regions small groups of forest Indians are often 
hostile to strangers and cannibalism is not unknown Many have been 
influenced by modern civilization, especially along the more accessible 
rivers, either by racial mixture, trading or missionary activities, but their 
isolationism makes them indifferent to regional or national issues 

While Spanish 1s the official language, over wide areas (for instance 
around Cajamarca, Cuzco and Puno) 70 to 80 per cent of the population 
speak Quechua, the language of the Inca Empire, Aymara—the language 
of a pre-Inca civilization that was centred on the Bolivian plateau—1s 
spoken ın the extreme south, around the shores of Lake Titicaca In the 
remoter montaña and selva areas the Indians speak a variety of dialects 

Above all, the racial, social and cultural heterogeneity of Peru has had 
a tremendous mmpact on the political, economic and social conditions of 
Péru’s history, and has been intensified by the geographic conditions of 
the country 

Politically, and thus also economically, socially and culturally, the country 
1s controlled and strangleheld by Peru’s ‘forty families’, who live at Lima, 
the ‘City of the Kings’, which even today preserves the air of aristocratic 
distinction, despite its 1,000 per cent increase ın population since 1900 to 
a total of about one million mhabitants today While the Incas had their seat 
of Empire ın Cuzco, high ın the Andes, the Spanish conquerors founded 
their viceregal capital near the sea, at this place Here live the ruling 
clique of the country and a large proportion of the white population, 
estimated at 10 per cent of the total Peru’s population, which controls 
Peru’s course of events* There are no Indians seen in Lima, at least 
not ın their native garb, and Lima 1s permeated with Spanish influence 
History and historical tradition are still freshly present there Here, a 
century before Harvard, in 1551, San Marcos University was established 
Although dedicated to traditional instruction in the humanities and in the 
professions, it has nevertheless seen most of Peru’s liberal movements 
initiated within its halls There 1s also a Catholic University ın Lima (and 
Universities at Cuzco, Trujillo and Arequipa) 

With the help of the military this oligarchy has ruled Peru’s politics, 
society and finance for 400 years, has kept the Indians in a depressed 
condition and has tried to preserve the latifundia system and the political 
power of the Church 
* For photographic evidence of this oligarchy, as represented by the Grana brothers, 


see ‘In Peru After Four Hundred Years Oligarchy on Way Out Preserves Its 
Privileges’, Life, LI, 2, June 2, 1962 


To be continued 
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THE DISSOLUTION OF THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE* 
G. P GOOCH, OM 


R CRANKSHAW has followed up his five volumes on modern 
Russia by a massive treatise on the last phase of the Habsburg 
Empire It 1s a wonderful theme for a historian and he does ıt full 

justice His complete knowledge of the sources and his fairness of judgement 
win the confidence of the reader from the start and retain 1t to the last page 
There ıs a little new mformation, derived from the papers of Francis 
Ferdinand which have recently become available The book is not only a 
spirited narrative but a picture gallery The figure of Francis Joseph 
domunates the whole work, and the portraits of the unlucky Empress, the 
unworthy Rudolph, and the ill-fated Francis Ferdinand throb with life 
In addition a long series of ministers and generals pass in an unending 
procession before our eyes It is no exaggeration to say that the human 
interest of this fine work 1s equal to its historical sigmficance 

The Czech historian Palacky in a famous phrase declared that ıf Austria 
had not existed ıt would have been necessary to invent her Such unity 
as existed in the story of this multiracial and polyglot state is to be found 
in a single family At the end of the thirteenth century Rudolph, Count of 
Habsburg, became the ruler of some small German territories which were 
to form the core of what became in the next three centuries a Great Power 
and remained so till 1918 Every school book contains a Latin line 
which summarizes the early stages of Empire-buildig. Bella gerant alia, 
tu felix Austria nube (Let others wage wars, thou, Austra, hath succeeded 
through marriages) So precious were these matrimonial transactions that 
in the first half of the sixteenth century Charles V was the ruler of the 
largest and most powerful of European states It never regained those 
ample limits, for the division of the Habsburg territories between Austria 
and Spain followed at the middle of the century and was never revised 
In the eighteenth century the Habsburg Empire produced its two most 
colourful personalities in Maria Theresa and Joseph II, and its valuable 
aid in bringing the Napoleonic usurpation to an end enhanced its reputation 
in the world 

The curtain rises on the Metternich era which has found few friends in 
Austria and still fewer outside ıt Mr Crankshaw ıs admurably fair to 
the old statesman who ruled the Empire for forty years and gave 1ts peoples 
an era of peace, stability and industrial growth which it sorely needed 
after the shattering experiences of the Great War The détente could not 
last forever, for the sentiment of nationalism generated by the French 
Revolution was filtermg into Europe and found receptive soil among the 
nationalities which composed the Habsburg Empire The year 1848 
witnessed a series of simultaneous revolts ın several portions of the Empire, 
the most formidable of which was in Hungary, where Kossuth became and 
remained a national hero Austria had been under the nominal rule of 
the half-witted Emperor Ferdinand since the death of his father Francis II 


+ Edward Crankshaw The Fall of the House of Habsburg Longmans 45s 
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in 1835 and he was in no condition to control events It was not till the 
end of 1848 that he abdicated, and the Hungarian revolt was only put down 
with the aid of Russian troops, the use of whom was offered and could not 
be refused, despite the consequential blow to the prestige of the Habsburg 
Empire 

The Emperor Ferdinand had no heir and so the throne passed to his 
nephew Francis Joseph, a young man of 18. Now began a reign which 
lasted 68 years and was to witness a sequence of disasters and tragedies 
at home and abroad unexampled in the annals of modern Europe No 
one could better have undertaken the formidable task of restoring order 
and the sentiment of unity after the earthquake of 1848 than this serious 
youth who dedicated his life to the preservation of his enormous heritage 
and remained faithful to his pledge till his dying day He was no super- 
man and he knew it, but sincerely believed that he was chosen by God 
for huis task, and in the darkest hours found comfort in this conviction 
By 1851 order had been restored throughout the Habsburg dominions and 
the young Emperor was assisted by Schwarzenberg, perhaps the most ın- 
fluential of all his many Ministers ın the field of foreign affairs, and by 
Alexander Bach ın the domestic sphere He was also influenced by his 
Bavarian mother, Princess Sophia, a strong-willed woman to whom he 
was devoted The Emperor’s personal authority differed in different periods 
of his reign, and it was not till the disappearance of Bach in 1859 that he 
became the effective ruler As he approached middle age the influence 
of his mother decreased and for the next half century he felt himself directly 
and solely responsible for all major decisions at home and abroad 

The greatest event in the life of Francis Joseph in the fifties was his 
marriage to the Bavarian princess Elizabeth, who was generally regarded 
as the most beautsful woman in Europe He fell in love with the entrancing 
girl of 16 at first sight without feeling the need to inquire what qualities 
were hidden behind the facade Her beauty was a curse instead of a 
blessing for it was unaccompanied by the solid qualities which are needed 
for lasting friendship and above all for a happy marriage The most 
striking revelations ın this encyclopaedic survey of the reign of Francis 
Joseph are the love letters which reveal a tenderness in his nature with 
which he has not been generally credited He literally adored her not 
only in the first months but ın after years, though he soon came to realize 
how unfitted she was to be the consort of the ruler of a mighty Empire 
She was somewhat lacking in the sense of responsibility She was not only 
unsuited to life at court with its rigid formalities, but she positively detested 
it Her position was rendered exceptionally difficult by the overbearing 
character of her mother-in-law, who treated her as a schoolgirl and claimed 
to decide what she should or should not do Her worst offence was to 
deprive the young mother of the company of her daughters and thus of the 
normal joys of motherhood The young Emperor who both loved and 
feared his mother failed to mtervene in defence of the rights and expec- 
tations of his youthful wife He Jeft home early in the mornmg and spent 
the whole day on his official duties, leaving her alone for many hours and 
without any means of filling her time. 
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She had no close friends and no very serious interest in the arts for 
which Vienna was famed After a few years she felt umpelled to leave the 
court and to seek distraction in forejgn travel Her absences became longer 
and more frequent When the Emperor wrote to tell her how lonely he 
felt without her ıt produced no effect Once he wrote to suggest that she 
should visit some hospitals, adding that ıt would be a help to his work, 
but the appeal fell on deaf ears In 1866, however, she helped the wounded 
after the stricken field of Koniggraetz She sought refuge in riding and 
developed a taste for jumping over hedges at the msk of her life Her 
travels took her as far afield as England and Ireland, and she had an 
estate in Greece She was more popular in Hungary than ın Austra and 
always showed her hiking for the Magyars But her inner disquietude 
followed her wherever she went Her husband’s love persisted, but such 
affection as she may have felt for him in the first phase gradually dis- 
appeared Looking back over the whole unhappy record we must conclude 
that the marriage was not only a mistake but a tragedy for them both 
Some readers may think that Mr Crankshaw has been a little too lacking 
in sympathy ın his treatment of a sorely tued woman 

The last year of the fifties witnessed the first of the many defeats and 
disappointments of the reign in the field of foreign affairs. The Habsburgs 
had become possessors of a large portion of northern Italy, but their tenure 
had never been secure and with the emergence of nationalism as fhe 
dominant creed of the nimeteenth century became smpossible The King 
of Piedmont, Victor Emmanuel, dreamed vf uniting Italy, and in Cavour 
he found a statesman capable of discovering the means of realizing his 
ambition The support of Lows Napoleon was secured by the promise 
of Savoy and Nice, and at the decisive battle of Solfermo Francis Joseph 
witnessed the defeat of his troops by the combined armies of Piedmont 
and France Peace was restored at the price of Austria’s surrender of 
Lombardy and some smell Duchies—Lucca, Modena, Tuscany—ruled by 
members of the Habsburg family, leaving Austria with nothing more on 
Italian soil than the province of Venetia 

A second blow to the prestige of the Habsburgs was struck when 
Maximilian, the younger brother of the Emperor, accepted an offer of 
the Mexican crown, a project fostered by Napoleon III Francis Joseph 
had no belief ın the enterprise but did not feel able to veto ıt His efforts 
to obtam a guaranty of French assistance to his brother ın case of need 
were unsuccessful, and after four years of an uneasy rule the time had 
come for one of the customary Indo-American revolutions, and the luckless 
king was executed by a firmg squad. Though Francis Joseph bore no 
responsibility for the catastrophe it was nonetheless a political as well as a 
personal tragedy 

A far greater disaster occurred in 1866 when the Emperor lost the 
dominating position in the German Confederation which Austria regarded 
as her legal mght Were not the Habsburgs a far older dynasty than the 
Hohenzollerns? Prussian troops under Moltke had proved their efficiency 
1n the Schleswig-Holstein War of 1864, but no Austrian statesman or general 
could expect the decisive defeat on the stricken field of Kéniggraetz There 
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was no resulting loss of territory, but the diminution of the proud position 
in Europe was unmistakable No one except Bismarck himself knew of his 
plan to resume contact with Austria when the passing years gradually 
assuaged the bitterness of defeat 

After the tumultuous phase in the internal affairs of the Habsburg 
dominions there had been no overt trouble, but the eagerness of the 
Magyars to rule themselves was unconcealed and in 1867 the Austrian 
Empire was transformed into the Austro-Hungarian Empire, which it 
remained until the final collapse ın 1918 The so-called Ausgleich was a 
high act of statesmanship for which the chief credit must go to Andrassy 
and Deak, but it also involved a drastic dimmution of the authority of 
Francis Joseph After his expulsion from Italy and from the Deutsche 
Bund the reign of Francis Joseph enjoyed many years of internal stability, 
and in Taaffe the ruler found a Minister who, like himself, had no taste for 
adventure 

During these years two tragedies occurred within the Impenal family 
In 1888 Rudolph, the heir to the throne committed suicide together with 
Marie Vetsera, the latest of his mustresses Rudolph was not lacking in 
intelligence but he had never taken any active part in politics and perhaps 
we may trace some of his temperamental instability to his neurotic mother 
The ties between father and son had never been close, but the disappearance 
ofa direct heir was generally regarded as a major misfortune for the 
dynasty Ten years later the poor Empress, who had never known real 
happmess and had no reason to desire a dreary old age, was stabbed to 
death m Geneva by an Italian anarchist as she was walking towards the 
Quai where a steamer was about to start for a trip on the lake She fell 
to the ground, picked herself up, and said to the Lady in Waiting who 
accompanied her ‘It’s nothing’ She walked a few steps and crossed 
the gangway into the boat and almost immediately fell dead On receipt 
of the news the stricken Emperor exclaimed in words which became 
historic ‘Nothing 1s spared me’ His later years were partially consoled 
by his friendship with the actress Katharina Schratt, an association which 
was generously approved by his wife The tenderness which was so rarely 
displayed in his daily lıfe ıs revealed ın letters to his friend in this volume 
Even though he had accustomed himself to a lonely hfe no one could 
grudge hım a friendship which did something to bring a little sunshine 
into his life 

The chief event of the first decade of the twentieth century was the 
annexation of Bosma and Herzegovina His Foreign Minister, Aehrenthal, 
was his most influential adviser in international affairs since Schwarzenberg 
and felt that ıt was unlikely to cause serious trouble The two provinces 
had been liberated from Turkish rule and had been assigned to the 
administrative care of Vienna, but now they were incorporated as an in- 
tegral part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire ‘This breach of the treaty 
was frowned on in the European capitals, above all in St Petersburg. 
Austro-Russian relations had passed through various phases during the 
long reign of Francis Joseph and any occasional rapprochement had been 
merely temporary Though Nicholas, the last of the Tsars, was a rather 
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shadowy ruler, his Foreign Minister, Iswolsky, was full of ambition to see 
Russia play a more active part in South-East Europe and Russian eyes 
had never ceased to turn towards the glittermg prize of Constantinople. 
The last thing that Francis Joseph desired was a major struggle with Russia; 
but if the worst came to the worst he could rely on the support of the 
German Empire, which was as anxious to limit Russian ambition as 
Vienna itself 

The closing years of peace brought a new actor on to the European stage 
in the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, the nephew of the ruler, who is the 
subject of one of the most colourful portraits ın the author’s picture 
gallery He was not a lovable person and never won popularity, but he 
was not a complete nonentity Unfortunately the Emperor and his heir 
had no liking for each other and the latter fretted at the long delay in his 
accession to the throne A further cause of disagreement was his marriage 
to a woman not of royal birth, Countess Sophie Chotek, to whom he was 
so sincerely attached that he was prepared to face the displeasure of the 
Emperor and the court There are no more poignant pages in this volume 
than those which describe the journey to Sarajevo in June, 1914, where 
the visitor and his wife, after escaping injury from a bomb hurled at their 
carriage, fell victims during the same ride to the bullets of the Bosnian 
Princip 

What should Francis Joseph do at the age of 84? The mstinct to punish 
Serbia was natural, but what was the price likely to be? Would threats 
of action suffice to bring about some satisfaction for the blow at the prestige 
of the rmperial family or would an invasion and a swift conquest be needed? 
There was no desire to increase the internal problems of the Empire by 
annexation, but there was a general feeling that something must be done. 
For the next month the question was weighed in Vienna Berchtold, who 
had succeeded Aehrenthal in the Foreign Office, had no fire in his belly. 
Finally an ultimatum with a brief time-limit was launched at the end of 
July which contained provisions obviously unacceptable to Belgrade The 
Serbs were ready to accept several of the articles but one or two no Serb 
statesman could dream of accepting It was now Austria’s turn to take a 
step which produced, as was generally anticipated, the mobilization of 
Russia, who could not stand idly by and witness the subjugation of her 
Slav protégé The First World War of history had begun And Francis 
Joseph said to Frau Schratt ‘We shall be lucky ıf we escape with a black 
eye’ 

Who was responsible for the catastrophe which cost the lives of millions 
of men from all quarters of the earth? The question continues to receive 
various answers, and it is enough for us to recognize that the whole 
responsibility does not rest on any single state In 1916 Francis Joseph 
said ‘The struggle is beyond our strength’ Durmg the remang two 
years of his life the Emperor’s power diminished as the control of events 
passed almost entirely into the hands of his generals Austria had never 
been a nation, such as France and England, which can survive the gravest 
emergencies owing to their inner cohesion But the troops of the polyglot 
Empire showed remarkable bravery throughout the four years of desperate 
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struggle. The aged ruler passed away in the middle of the war before 
there was any certainty m any quarter as to who would be the winner. 
He was spared the supreme grief of witnessing the disintegration of the 
Empire to the preservation of which he had devoted his entire life. He 
was succeeded by his great-nephew Karl, whose reign was too brief for 
hum to leave his mark on events : 

Could the Habsburg Empire have remained in existence ıf a world war 
had not broken out in 1914? In the opmion of the author, it was quite 
possible He bases his judgement on the fact that the majority of the old 
Emperor’s subjects had no desire to break away and on the willingness of 
the non-German nationalities to fight to the end when the great testing- 
time arrived One of the saddest facts in this depressing book 1s that the 
old Emperor found himself at war with England, a country which could 
look back on close co-operation ın previous wars agaist the overwhelming 
power of France 

We close this fascinating work with the feeling that we have been 
witnessing something in the nature of a Greek tragedy, and few readers 
will fail to carry away a sentiment of sympathy and respect for the fine 
qualities of the most sorely tried ruler in the annals of modern Europe 


REVOLUTIONARY CHANGES IN ITALIAN 


EDUCATION 
HELENA SACHS 


ROM October 1, 1963, one unified type of Lower Secondary School 
(Scuola Media) 1s for all children ın Italy after five years of attendance 
at the Primary School This radical change is the result of long and 

heated debates in both Houses of the Italian Parliament that have been going 
on since 1959 under various Governments and Ministers of Education 

Hitherto, there were various types of Lower Secondary Schools which 
were not compulsory and were differentiated on a class basis. The new 
school, for children of 9 to 14 years, will be truly democratic and no fees 
will be paid The entrance examination which justified the variety of 
schools is abolished 

The curriculum includes the following subjects religion, Italian, history, 
geography, to each of which several hours a week will be dedicated; three 
hours each for a foreign language, mathematics, elements of natural science, 
art, two to gymnastics, music and manual work. All these subjects are 
compulsory in the first year but become optional in the following two years. 

Special and long deliberations were required for the solution of the Latin 
problem. Latin had been, for centuries, a compulsory subject in most 
secondary schools and naturally played an important part in Italian 
education. From now on, only the rudiments of Latin will be taught in 
the second year and ıt will become optional in the third. Only those pupils 
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who intend to pass into the classical Liceo will continue with Latın Pupils 
who wish to have classes in optional subjects can choose one or more of 
them at the beginning of each year. 

At the end of the three-year course there is a final examination and the 
successful pupils obtain a Lower School Certificate which opens the door 
to all Higher Secondary Schools 

To make school attendance possible to children from families with very 
restricted means, Students’ Benevolent Funds will be set up, authorized to 
make grants for books, equipment and meals, and to organize, when 
necessary, gratuitous transport for children to and from the schools. 

In order to avoid overcrowding, each school should have no more than 
24 classes, consisting of no more than 25 pupils 

This radical reform will work only if the teachers likewise are sufficiently 
prepared and tramed for teaching according to modern methods Therefore 
all teachers for this kind of school had to attend for two months a TV 
course—in March and April of this year— twice a week, given by a group 
of University professors, psychologists, sociologists and pedagogues. The 
new teachers must be made familiar with the new modern methods of 
teaching Until now too much attention was paid, m appointing the 
teachers, to their results ın exammations and very little to their training 
in practical teaching It was supposed that they would be guided by thelr 
intuition and commonsense, but these are no longer sufficient 

The 11-14 age group of children are in a very, and perhaps the is 
critical period of physical and mental development, passing from the stage 
of children into that of adolescents They do not always get the nght 
moral guidance at home, TV and films often have a harmful infiuence 
Therefore the school must play its part as a leader in moral education. 
The first duty of the teacher 1s to educate the children, arouse their interest 
in culture, and in general inspire them and acquire an insight into their 
characters They should watch them with patience and affection, keep 
discipline but not as authoritarians The relations between teacher and 
pupils should be friendly, for ıt 1s a well-known fact that pupils who like 
. their teachers work with greater mterest and achieve better results The 
school should no longer be one of elimination by rewarding only the best 
pupil with the highest marks, the less intelligent, too, should receive a 
prize for great effort The children should never be discouraged but made 
to feel that they are all useful members of society They should be left 
free to choose optional subjects such as drawing, composition, if they 
prefer them One should encourage them to keep a diary in which they 
can express their impressions and feelings, and the teacher alone will read 
it as a trusted friend, pointing out mistakes, but in private 

All teaching, especially of grammar and foreign languages, should be 
based on the inductive method, starting from practical experience, observa- 
tion of living nature and passing from figurative to abstract It 1s an active 
method connected with walks, films and discussions 

The teachers of a class should meet at least once a week to discuss 
together the progress and behaviour of each pupil as the judgement of one 
single person may be wrong and partial Once a month class committees of 
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all teachers should fix a subject which will form the basis of teaching in all 
classes for the subsequent month Ut, for instance, trees or animals or 
aeroplanes are chosen there will be co-ordination m the classes and no 
longer will a single teacher go his own way. The teacher of Italian, for 
instance, will set essays on trees, in the natural science class the life of 
trees will be studied; in foreign languages the corresponding vocabulary 
will be taught and translations chosen about the subject 

Foreign languages will be taught according to the direct method, starting 
with speaking ın the foreign language, and grammar will follow, based on 
conversation and frequent repetition of words and phrases in the form of 
dialogue Instead of translating, the pupils will learn to think in the 
foreign language and become familiar with the mode of expression from 
the start Drawings, book illustrations, cartoons illustrating vocabulary, 
are very effective visual aids 

When leaving after three years and passing the final examination, the 
pupil receives a booklet in which the judgement of each teacher on his 
progress, capacity, discipline, health, family circumstances 1s registered All 
these data will be a great help for choosing a profession or higher studies, 
according to his or her interests and special gifts 

The three years at the Lower Secondary School must be formative and 
produce a higher level of Italian culture im general Maybe, the pupils of 
these schools find that their knowledge of facts, rules and historic dates 
1s mferior to that of those who come from the Higher School, but they 
will have a general idea of modern life and at the age of 14, will be more 
mature for the pursuit of more difficult and specialized studies 

This reform may become the basis for further educational reforms in 
Italy October 1 could become a turning point m the history of Italian 
education Its influence ıs bound to be felt also in social and economic 
life, for millions of people will no longer be starved of further education 
and condemned to permanent unemployment, notoriously in the South and 
in Sicily It will bring an end to parents’ anxieties about their children’s 
future, an end to emigration of large numbers of young workers to countries 
which offer better conditions of employment and pay 

The prosperity of a nation depends nowadays on the time, money and 
energy ıt is ready to spend on better education and traming of its young 
people as required for the needs of our progressive modern world Italy 
has already shown in her drive against illiteracy that she is resolved to 
close the gap between a prosperous North and a poverty-stricken South— 
the product of centuries of neglect 


Much of this information was given to the wmter in an imterview at the Scuola 
of Villa d'Alma in the Province of Bergamo by its Headmaster Sig. Leds —H S. 
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SARCOPHAGUS 


What was it like to be a slave 
chained to a doorpost in Herculaneum or Pompeu? 

The August morning, mild and sunny, split like a white loaf 
with sulphur and black ash to jom present to past 

The early sun rent by darkness and the mushroom cloud 
and the single sterling that fell flying out of the 

Dead arr, a cinder dying at his feet. 


Tied to a stake as to his body, he struggled with the 
chains, beat his head against the lintels; 

Tore the flesh of his wrists as the light rained 
and the burning clods brought down death. 

Despair drugged, dropped to the flat stair, hung by his 
hands to stare at the tattered parade, passing, past. 


Anxious the crying ın the streets each for each, none for the 
other: the soft broken crying of the old left to 

Die, the brass wail of children faced ın against their 
mother’s breasts, veiled against the coming night; 

Brave men swearing anguish like wild horses neighing, and 
the lava flowing murderous smooth, muddle and masma. 


Last crazed laughter mm his throat like an 
unswallowed lump, watching gold coins clutched, 
Precious stones purloined, and the heavy-legged, bent-backed 
race stop at the Gates of Hercules, unable to breach 
The gates or scale the walls, weighted down with greed and 
stupidity as with permanent possessions. 


What was it like? in the sunny morning the ship cut 
through the purple Pactfic like a wraith, 

Air darkened as with a dusk of snow while he looked 
slant-eyed into the eclipsed sun and felt 

A sudden chill. Later, lymg with the tube m his nose, 
the needle in his veins, the hospital sheets fire and ice 


Before his eyes, glittering, his name he knew——Aikichi Kuboyama— 
as if ıt were a scream, his ship he remembered—Fortunate 
Dragon—as if ıt were his destiny The full panoply of Ife, 
its head rolled suddenly askew, left only a hieratic 
Reminder that the foot of Vesuvius or the wake of En1wetok 
are the lip of the chasm, one foot ın the grave, 
For those to come who cannot remember what 1t was like. 
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HARDY’S MONUMENT 


On the highest point of Black Down in Dorset, 710 feet above the sea level, a monu- 
ment was erected in 1844 to the memory of Nelson’s Captain, afterwards Admiral 
Sır Thomas Masterman Hardy, R N 


Not the sad chronicler of dynasts here 

In spirit claims this tower, but Nelson’s friend, 
That other Hardy, Thomas Masterman, 

Who held the hero ın his arms and bent 

To seal his victory with a comrade’s kiss 


Grey and forbidding as a smokeless stack 

It crowns Black Down eighthundred feet above 

The wind-blown Channel and grim Chesil Beach— 
Where once the sea swept through and ships rode high 
To tangled harbourage ın swirling glens 


Look down; past this green patch Irke dog-pelt brushed 
By wind and rain—past sun-baked heath and bracken 
Glowing between white tracks, then mark the cliffs 
And bluffs and hollows, nestling garths and farms 

e And bead-like beauty of the inland lakes, 


Was it this scene that fired the Admiral 

With eager impetus of limb and dream 

Through the long testing years, while Portisham— 
His boyhood ‘Possum’—snug and tight below, 
Lured him with village memories of home? 


See how this crest of Black Down dwarfs all else. 
Toy cattle ın the graze-lands turned one way; 

Dark triangles and squares of woodland, a lone barn; 
And on the sunset sea in slow procession 

A line of warships moving ın to Portland. 


Some other time we’ll find the Hell Stone cromlech, 
Some other time explore the winding ways 

To reach the burial barrows where the sailor 
Played ın his boyhood, unaware of time, 

History, pre-history, or the Vale of Stones. 


The sun sinks and a lake-shape gleams and dies; 
The wind blows shrewdly; rain 1s in the air; 
The gold has turned to silver—soon to black; 
Come! let’s descend to friendly Portisham, 
While Hardy’s Monument mounts guard alone! 


WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 
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A BRILLIANT CHRONICLE 
Adenauer Democratic Dictator. Charles Wighton. Muller. 36s 


Another German Chancellor, Bismarck, once remarked: In der Entfernung 
setzen die Gememheiten Patna an The patina of tıme mellows the misdeeds of the 
past 


The value of a biography which deals with a man whose impact on contemporary 
affairs 1s still very real is that its sharpness 1s unblurred by distance The historian 
has the benefit of hind-sight, the chronicler can only evoke the reader’s speculation 
as to where and how ın the judgement of history, his subject’s lasting impact on 
human affairs will be felt. 


Tt must be said that as a chronicler, Charles Wighton has succeeded brilliantly. 
He brings out the drama ın the life of Conrad Adenauer without once falling nto 
the journalistic error of dramatization He has an eye for the important detail 
without losing himself in the unessential Of great interest to British readers, for 
example, are the glimpses he gives into some of the causes of the friction between 
Adenauer and the British when they deposed him as Mayor of Cologne, an event 
apparently not entirely unconnected with a dossier in the Secret Service’s 
possession on Adenauer’s separatist activities after the First World War, and also 
his known contact with a high envoy of the De Gaulle administration at the time 
when there was a certain British suspicion of French motives. This 1s the stuff of 
which history 1s made 


The paradox in the sub-title ‘Democratic Dictator’ illustrates the difficulty of 
the author’s task to interpret the effects of Adenauer’s often undemocratic and 
unconstitutional behaviour on the German body politic Can the methods of a 
dictator ever produce results beneficial to democratic development, particularly m 
a country where the roots of democracy are so tender? Can it be said that Aden- 
auer’s “Teutonic lust for authoritarian power” in the last resort produced a reaction 
amongst Germans which finally caused them to demand a leadership more firmly 
based on democratic principles? 


Questions like these, in a much wider context, are always asked by Liberals 
To find an answer to them in, of all places, post-Nazi1 Germany, pre-supposes 
knowledge and understanding of the character of a nation. Yet this ıs a science 
still in its infancy. 

The author thinks he can discern mn his Rhemsh origin a clue to whatever it 1s 
that motivates Adenauer He makes much play of this and it leads him to speak 
of him as a “Border German’ who at key moments considers himself a Rhinelander 
first and a German afterwards, This is surely a false premise and one which 
compounds the author’s difficulty in understanding the cross-relation between 
Adenauer and the non-Rhenish German It is precisely because the German east 
of the Rhine ıs a ‘Border German’ to the men from Cologne, a German less crvilised, 
Jess Christian and less Western, that the methods of a paternalistic dictator seem 
warranted to lift them from their state of original sm. There are quite a few in- 
stances in Adenauer’s life quoted by the author which would permit this interpreta- 
tion of his political behaviour Bismarck, to whom Adenauer 1s often likened, and 
with whom he has indeed many similarities, particularly ın his cavaher treatment 
of parties and Parhament, was a Junker and a Pommeraman. Avoidance of war 
“with Russia was a fundamental part of his policy. To Adenauer, the Rhenish 
bourgeois, lasting peace with France 1s the central aim 
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To future students of the Adenauer era, Charles Wighton’s immensly readable 
‘book will be an mvaluable reference. The contemporary observer will find it a 
fascinating biography of a big man. RUDOLPH DETSINY 


ROBERT McKENZIE ON THE GAITSKELL ERA 


British Political Parties (2nd ed). R. T. McKenzie. Heimemann Educational 
Books 42s Mercury Paperback 2is. 


A rugged Canadian, Dr McKenzie analyzes British party organizations with the 
assiduity of a beaver and the splendid detachment of a man who hails from beyond 
the Rocky Mountains. This is the second edition of his monumental work, 
brought up-to-date, except that 1t contains no hint of Sir Alec Douglas-Home who, 
for cooJheadedness ın controversy, rivals the redoubtable Robert himself (But 
then Sir Alec was a dark horse from the other Lowlands!) 

There appears to us no doubt (pace Mr R H S. Crossman) that McKenzie’s 
book 1s a classic in that section of our constitutional literature which 1s concerned 
more especially with techniques and procedures, rather than with aims and ends 
(This ıs not to deny that McKenzie has political 1deals—-one suspects an underlying 
passion for the under-dog—but he generally keeps his own views submerged and 
sticks closely to his brief) 

In this second edition he has looked again at the political role of the Trade Unions 
He has spelled out certain of the differences between the Conservative and Labour 
parties (He has not much use for the Liberals') 


= His judgements are stimulating, particularly ın a new chapter entitled, “Epilogue 
the Conservative and Labour Parties Since 1955’ He gives a most sympathetic 
appraisal of Gaitskell’s work as Labour leader and observes that his struggle with 
Aneurin Bevan was symptomatic of a cleavage of view to be found ın “every other 
socialist party ın the democratic world But” he adds “what was unique in the 
experience of British Labour was the apparent inability of the Party either to con- 
tain or to resolve 1ts ideological conflicts ”’ 


He considers that Mr Macmillan, as Prime Minister and Party Leader, “up to 
a point contmued to demonstrate the qualities of self-assurance and purposefulness 
which appear to have won him the Leadership > He praises the loyalty of 
Mr. Butler. He notes that “the Conservative system of selecting Leaders tries to 
take into account both intensity of feeling roused by the potential rivals for the 
Leadership and the ‘political weight’ of their supporters and opponents” He 
also notes that ‘“‘one curious consequence of Lord Woolton’s ‘democratization’ of 
the Conservative local associations 1s that they are now much more likely to attempt 
to ‘bully’ ther M P ’s ” 

His basic conclusion remains, that, ıf a party accepts the British Constitution and 
the conventions surrounding the Prime Munster and the Cabinet, these supersede 
any party arrangements For this small mercy some of us will be thankful 

Lesu BisHor 


SHAKESPEARE IN THE ROUND 


Willam Shakespeare A Biography A. L. Rowse Macmillan 45s 


Dr Rowse’s book should dispose once and for all of the eccentric claims of the 
Anti-Stratfordians that William Shakespeare did not write “The Works of William 
Shakespeare”, that the true aurthorship must be ascribed in whole or im part 
either to Bacon, the Earl of Oxford or an Oxford syndicate, to the Earl of Derby, og 
to Christopher Marlowe. With historical thoroughness Dr. Rowse builds up a 
convincing background of William Shakespeare’s family hfe and antecedents and 
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presents the Stratford boy, youth and man in his Warwickslure and London 
environments and in his retirement to his home town until his death in 1616 The 
fact that the family almost at once put in hand the erection of the imposing monu- 
ment which 1s to be seen in Stratford Church (the head and bust so resembling the 
Droeshout engraved portrait) 1s the chief contemporary testimony to Shakespeare’s 
greatness There he sits in the Renaissance niche, his eyes visionary beneath the 
magnificent domed forehead, and in his right hand the quill signifying his calling. 
In fine, the family and all Stratford knew and recognised the fame which Ben 
Jonson acclaimed ‘“‘He was not of an age, but for all time!” 


What must impress all readers is Dr Rowse’s painstaking documentation of the 
“hfe” with passages from the plays and poems obviously prompted by Shakespeare’s 
piercing observation of Warwickshire and London scenes, events and personalities 
—the country customs, the field-sports, his experience of plays and players and 
theatres and great houses ın town and in the country, and his rapid and resourceful 
adaptation of current events to point comparisons with past national highlights in 
his historical plays. All these instances serve to emphasise Dr Rowse’s decision 
to ignore the rival authorship claims advanced by the late Sir George Greenwood, 
J T. Looney and other industrious theorists 


The long chapter on the Sonnets ıs particularly rewarding. Hitherto, as 
Dr Rowse says, “there has been no certainty recognised as to the person for whom 
they were written, the nature of the relations between Shakespeare and that person, 
the story they reveal, the identity of the rival poet and the part he played in the 
story, or even as to the character and dating of the Sonnets, where they come in 
Shakespeare’s life, or whether they belong together, to one period or not” Ass 
to period he places it as 1592-95, There have been many conjectures as to the 
identity of their “‘onlie begetter, Mr W H.”—the chiefly favoured being William 
Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, or Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton (the 
initials reversed) Now Dr Rowse awards the famous Dedication to Sır Wilham 
Harvey, Southampton’s stepfather; and as 1t was he who gave Thomas Thorpe the 
Sonnets for printing in 1609, I think we must agree that the conundrum of the 
initials 1s solved. Harvey furnished the MSS to Thorpe (whether with Shakespeare’s 
knowledge and approval or not we do not know) and “T. T.” gave Sir William the 
Dedication. But Dr Rowse 1s not the first to have suggested this, for Sir Israel 
Gollancz mentioned the possibility as long ago as 1896. Anyway, there seems to be 
httle doubt that the young, beautiful and wholly unreliable Earl of Southampton 
was the recipient of the bulk of the Sonnets, nor that ın a court of law today Shake- 
speare would be hard put to it to explain some of the over-lavish endearments he 
gave to him, but we must remember that one main theme was his repeated advice 
to the young Earl to marry and beget children—heardly compatible with a homo- 
sexual relationship 

There are also the “dark lady” sonnets, and apart from the mystery of the 
identity of Shakespeare’s mistress and the circumstances of her betrayal of her 
lover by accepting Southampton at the same time, our chief concern 1s the impor- 
tant one of identifying the rival poet who (at least temporarily) displaced Shake- 
speare in Southampton’s regard I think we must accept that rival to have been 
Christopher Marlowe, whose dramatic career marched for a time side by side with 
Shakespeare’s. If only Marlowe had not died in a tavern brawl in 1593!.. 
but by then Shakespeare was already established in the affections of London 
playgoers, and two years later the last sonnet was written. 


I have touched on only a few aspects of Dr. Rowse’s biography One thing 
geems certain. it will hold prime place among Shakespeare publications in the 
Centenary year and well beyond our time, for it 1s the best Life of the Bard yet 
published. WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 
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BEYOND FUTILITY 


The Collected Poems of Wilfred Owen. Edited with an Introduction and Notes 
by C Day Lewis and with a Memoir by Edmund Blunden. Chatto and Windus. 
21s. 

The Collected Poems of Wilfred Owen, edited by C Day Lewis, is the most 
satisfying as well as the only complete volume of the poet’s work that has yet 
appeared Based on a close study of all the avatlable textual sources, ıt reproduces 
significant variant readings of important poems and includes several writings 
previously unpublished In the textual field alone, ıt provides a happy hunting 
ground for all who have long regarded Owen as the finest poet of his generation 

In a critical Introduction, C. Day Lewis adds a new dimension to one’s reading 
of the poems and of the already authoritative biographical study by Edmund 
Blunden. He brings sharply into focus the fact that Owen’s posthumous fame was 
centred in the amazingly mature ‘war’ poems, written ın the final year of his life, 
between August 1917 and September 1918,—‘under conditions so hideous that they 
mught have been expected to maim a poet rather than make him’ Mr Day Lewis 
is most of all concerned with the ‘enigma’ of Owen’s accelerated maturing as a 
poet in this single year Much hitherto undisclosed biographical material, such as 
extracts from family letters, 1s brought to bear on this astonishingly rapid develop- 
ment It shows in clear perspective a man who throughout his early life had been a 
passionate and devoted artist, acquiring and discarding insights derived from 
miscellaneous reading Only in the last two years, under the impact of union with 
the ‘war, and the pity of war’ that was to prove his true subject, did he feel his 
urgent destiny as a poet. All his heightened sensibility was then concentrated into 
making a bearable and communicable thing out of some intense moment of ex- 
perience, otherwise almost unendurable A supreme example of this urgency 
exists ın the progress, through four drafts to its final form, of Anthem for Doomed 
Youth, here reproduced ın facsimile. 

Rarely 1s 1t rewarding to read a critical judgement before one reads a collection of 
poems When C Day Lewis undertakes an evaluation, however, the reverse 1s 
frequently true The essay he writes here 1s new evidence of the generosity and 
apparent ease with which he shares his own unerring poetic insight, at once both 
objective and impassioned Because of such testimony it 1s now clearer than before 
that Wilfred Owen caught something of his own age’s making that was transmitted 
through no other of ıts poets In Mr Day Lewis’s words: “The subject made the 
poet. the poet made the poems which radically changed our attitude towards war. . . 
so that we could never again think of war as anything but a vile, 1f necessary, evil.’ 

Berry ABEL 


THE DEVIL’S ADVOCATES 


The Divine Demon A Portrait of the Marquis de Sade. Norman Gear. 
Frederick Muller 25s. 

It ıs rather unnerving to be faced with what appears to be a glaring mus-statement 
of fact in the very first line of a literary biography Thus Mr. Norman Gear 

“The Marquis de Sade. . practised himself all the sexual perversions and 
aberrations he wrote about ” 

One cannot help wondering what evidence Mr. Gear possesses to support such a 
clam Particularly since de Sade once wrote: “I have imagined everything con- 
ceivable ın this sort of thing, but I have certainly not done, and certainly never will, 
all that I have imagined ” 

That Mr Gear intends his book as a “popular” biography 1s hinted at in his 
foreword, where he acknowledges his debt to the definitive work on the shbject, 
M Gilbert Lely’s Vie du Marquis de Sade M _ Lely’s volume has been available 
here, ın translation, for many months. Viewed withm these terms of reference, 
however, Mr. Gear undoubtedly provides a lively narrative. 
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He ıs particularly successful in illuminating de Sade’s own “philosophy of evil”, 
and also the psychological pressures which drove him to act as he did. 

Like Mme. Simone de Beauvoir, in her recently republished essay, Mr. Gear 
mocks the idiocy of banning de Sade’s works from adult bookshelves. Rather 
contentiously, he remarks: “De Sade’s works have been banned from Great 
Britain and the countries of the Commonwealth by men who thought ıt right to 
slaughter 100,000 men, women and children at Hiroshima.” Today, de Sade has a 
formidable army of advocates, though one often feels their enthusiasm 1s misplaced. 
De Sade has become the bogey-man of world hterature, but like most bogey-men, 
his head is a turnip and his body a broomstick draped ın a sheet. 

Apart from the fact that his rmagination far outstripped his activities, the paths 
of sexual deviation along which he capered were already well-worn Gules de 
Rais (1404-1440), for example, completely eclipsed de Sade ın the extent of his 
debauchery As for de Sade’s writings, they too often degenerate into a repetitive 
hodge-podge of masturbatory pornography and sub-Nietzschean philosophy 

Maybe the greatest harm that could befall de Sade’s reputation would be for his 
advocates to effect the free publication of his works PERROTT PHILLIPS 


THE AFRICAN VIEWPOINT 
An African Explains Apartheid Jordan K. Ngubane Pall Mall Press 30s. 


Within an avowed partisan idealism Mr Ngubane (Vice President of the Liberal 
Party of S A ) paints a formidable picture of South African society His definition 
of apartheid as permanent white domination, not separate development, 1s argu 
able Christian and Communist complain if their philosophies are depicted in 
terms of malpractice instead of theoretical premises, it 1s less than Justice not to 
accord the same courtesy to apartheid, particularly from an African who describes 
Zulu society in singularly idealistic terms Mr Ngubane rightly points out that 
white failure in Africa lies ın the fundamental field of human relationships, but 
though man does not live by bread alone it 1s possibly unfair to brush aside the 
highest standard of life in Africa for a rapidly expanding black population (in- 
cluding the emergent middle classes and even milhonaires among Bantu) as a 
“waste of time to consider’ since they stem from an ‘immoral attitude’ aimed at 
making the African a good servant. 

The chapters on African political movements and communist infiltration are 
mstructive The pages devoted to a positive alternative to apartheid are largely 
devoted to its destruction, via boycott, sabotage, international pressure and invasion 
Out of this should emerge 13 federal states 3 Afrikaner, 2 British, 4 multi-racial 
and 4 African. Asan African recognition that some kind of separate development 
within a common human denominator, 1s necessary, 1t 1s an interesting idea But 

- whether such a complicated society could be rebuilt out of the present intricate 
organisation of South Africa through ‘the habit of collaboration’, without chaos 
and loss, 1s questionable M MORTMER 


A STUDY OF HISTORICAL EXPLANATION 
Principles of History Teaching. W H Burston Methuen 18s 


Mr Burston’s book 1s written from an unusual pomt of view. Those who are 
concerned with training history teachers normally concentrate on the practical 
problems of teaching the subject ın the class-room The pattern of history itself 
tends ‘to be accepted as something which can be assumed and need not be defined. 
Kir. Burston’s standpomt is quite different He considers that the problems 
which arise m the class-room “require an analysis of the nature of history for their 
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solution”, and that this analysis imphes an examination of the nature of historical 
facts, of historical explanation and of historical objectivity The study of history 
teaching must begin therefore with the philosophy of history, using that very general 
phrase ın the sense of a critical examination in philosophical terms of historical 
concepts The core of the book consists of a study of historical explanation. It 
1s argued that history does not consist of unique events, nor can it be explained in 
terms of a few simple general laws It 1s most cogently handled through the group- 
ing of related events which cohere as part of the same movement or policy 

From this theoretical conclusion certain practical results follow Mr. Burston 
considers that history 1s best taught by topics arranged ın a general chronological 
relationship He further argues that syllabuses should combine the mtensive study 
of limited periods with the more general study of longer ones Many of his practical 
conclusions, on subjects varying from the use of words and concepts 1n their correct 
context to the relevance of the Nation-State as a subject of study, are acute and 
helpful There 1s no space in a brief review for a detailed criticism of these ideas. 
It 1s boldly argued that what the child 1s doing ın the class-room 1s part of the same 
activity as that of the professional historian School history does not consist of 
learning facts, ıt provides an introduction to historical thinking Such an approach 
might be criticised as too rigidly intellectualist Many would argue that at the 
school level the facts of history are self-evident and that to grasp them ıs the pupil’s 
first task Mr Burston’s ideas about combining detailed and outline periods and 
about the nature of historical generalizations might lead to difficulties with the 
problems of time and scale which are among the teacher’s greatest practical diffi- 
culties Such disagreements as these, however, show that this 1s a book to promote 
active thought and discussion. JOHN ROACH 


MINISTRY OF ALL THE TALENTS 


The Liberals in Power, 1905-1914 Colin Cross Barne and Rockcliff with Pall 
Mall Press UK, 2is Australia, 31s 6d NZ, 25s 


This 1s an excellent book about the Ministry of All The Talents—and its decade 
of power ın Great Britain It 1s lucid, fair and crisp It combines a penchant for 
the unconventional source with a proclivity towards the potted footnote Who’s 
Who. It is a trifle jaunty—pleasantly so Its one weakness, though I do not 
press the point, 1s that it 1s not always manifest from the text that the ideas behind 
the reforms are as significant as the reforms and the precedents which they created. 
To history, John Morley, biographer of Voltaire, Diderot, Rousseau, Condorcet 
and Cobden, and Editor of the Fortnightly Review, 1s at least as important as John 
Viscount Morley, Secretary of State for India and architect of the Morley—Miunto 
reforms But Mr Cross’ book ıs so good that ıt 1s captious and perhaps even 
churlish to advance the notion 

History will rate Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman one of the great Prime Ministers 
of the century ‘Dear old C-B’ receives his due So does the entire team from 
Augustine Birrell to John Burns of Battersea The judgements of Mr Cross are 
much to be commended Asquith was clearly at his best during the wonderful 
chain of Free Trade speeches ın rejoinder to Joseph Chamberlain between 1903 and 
1906 In confronting the question of woman suffrage, he was at his worst ‘A 
stain on his life’s work’, pronounces Mr Cross Only Bryce fails to secure registra- 
tion in his Index The Talents began a social revolution such as Britain has never 
known—either before or since That of 1945 1s a mere ripple beside ıt For 
State-employed doctors, probation officers, school meals, labour exchanges, old 
age pensions and the weekly half-day for shop assistants all ‘originated In the 
period of Liberal power’ A little more about the backbenchers and their think 
img would have been acceptable Deryck ABEL 
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NOTICES 
BLACK LIKE ME (Collins 18s) theless his life was mainly concerned 


Mr. John Howard Griffin describes the 
experiences of an American doctor 
who had turned journalist and who 
determined to discover what 1t was like 
to have a dark skin by colouring his 
body and setting forth to share the 
daily and hourly tragedy of the hfe of 
a despised ‘nigger’ He travelled 
from town to town in the South where 
he usually found great difficulty ın 
procuring a roof over his head at night 
and a minimum of food and drink 
needed to sustain life In addition to 
the physical frustrations which were 
grievous enough, he was made con- 
tinually aware of the contempt and 
sometimes even hatred shown to a 
coloured person On one occasion he 
was compelled to go without food or 
even a glass of water from morning till 
evening as no one would serve him. 
There were a few exceptions but not 
many and after six weeks he could 
stand it no longer When he pub- 
lished his experiences in the press and 
on TV he was assailed by threats of 
outrageous physical violence by the 
whites on his return home and by stony 
stares from old acquaintances It may 
truly be said that Mr. Griffin performed 
a national service at the risk of his life 
and his record should be read all over 
the world It should also strengthen 
the hands of President Kennedy in his 
campaign to improve the loi of his 20 
million coloured fellow-citizens. 


ERNEST SIMON OF MANCHESTER 
(Manchester University Press 25s) 
Older Mancunians will remember 
Ernest Simon or Lord Simon of 
Wythenshaw as he later became Mary 
Stocks has written a very balanced hfe 
of this unique man who gave so much 
of his life and wealth to useful causes 
Those who knew him, especially m the 
early days of his social and political 
activities, will doubtless agree with the 
author that he might have “appeared 
as an inhuman man” and “ready to 
fread upon the susceptibilities of fellow- 
creatures.” This was true, but never- 


ın promoting the conditions of a good 
life for others, and in this he was pre- 
pared to subordinate his own interests 
to 1ts achievement This 1s a very fair 
and just summing up of the life of 
Ernest Simon As an industrialist he 
made an even greater success of the 
already flourishing business he 1n- 
herited from his father He became 
a Socialist, a somewhat unsocial one, 
and was undoubtedly a humanitarian 
in the the round Lord Mayor of 
Manchester, Liberal Member of Par- 
lament, Chairman of Governors of the 
BBC. and eventually a member of the 
House of Lords, his was a crowded 
and good lfe, and Mancunians should 
honour him for all he did for them and 
Manchester 

“ BEHOLD THE LAND” (George Philp 
& Son, Ltd. 15s) The am of this 
useful and attractive yolume by Dr 
F. H. Hillard “is to combine photo- 
graphs, drawings, maps and text into 
a colourful and compelling picture of 
the lands and people of the Bible” 
In this the book undoubtedly succeeds. 
However, the claim that ıt will “appeal 
to all ages”, 1s a trifle exaggerated for 
some of the pages have too much detail 
in them; and the text ıs not written mm 
language which a child of 10 or 11 
could easily understand. But it 1s 
beautifully produced and will find 
favour with the teenager and the older 
person It should form part of a 
teacher’s equipment if working ın the 
senior department of famuly Church 
or Sunday School. 

DRINKING WITH PEPYS (Macmullan 
21s) This is a fascinating, erudite 
and dehghtfully written study by Mr 
Oscar Mendelsohn. The book 1s in- 
spired by the references to drinks and 
drinking ın Pepys’ Diary, and there 1s 
much ın this volume about the diarist’s 
likes and dislikes, It embraces, how- 
ever, much more, we are given a 
picture of general drinking habits and 
the various alcoholic beverages in vogue 
in the second half of the seventeenth 
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century This was a time when whisky 
was just bemg made on a commercial 
scale, and gin was about to become 
“the target of contempt of all mght 
thinking Englishmen” Wine was a 
fashionable drink and ale was still 
drunk by everyone at every meal and a 
a thirst quencher, almost without stint 
Tea was then still a novelty and a 
rarity In 1660 Pepys drank for the 
first time “‘a cup of tee (China drink)” 
There 1s a mass of information in this 
volume covering the more obscure as 
well as the popular beverages It 1s 
a book well worth reading and enjoying 
LEATHER ARMCHAIRS (Cassell 
35s) This is an informative and 
entertaining account by Mr Charles 
Graves of over sixty London clubs, 
starting with White’s founded in 1693 
and concluding with the recently formed 
gaming club, the Clermont The 
author gives a brief historical account of 
each club and provides up to date 
information about its objects, type and 
conditions of membership, a description 
of its club house and the facilities 
provided The volume ıs also useful 
in showing how London Club life has 
been moulded under the pressures of 
€conomic and social change during 
two and a half centuries The book 
includes some excellent photographs of 
well known club interiors. 

KWAME NKRUMAH (Allen and 
Unwin 18s. cased 12s. 6d, paper). 
This 1s a second edition of Mr Bankole 
Timothy’s biography of the Ghanian 
leader, first published m 1955. The 
author has now brought the story up to 
date, and the biography has become a 
depressing account of contrasts Up 
to independence in March 1957, there 
is the story of the brilhant fighter 
for dependence, freedom and dem- 
ocracy. There follows degeneration. 
There ıs the rapid development of the 
one party state, the deliberately cultiv- 
ated personality and even divinity 
cult of Nkrumah, his megalomania, 
all culminating in a ruthless dictator- 
ship, Itis a frightening story which the 
author’s admuration for Nkrumah’s 
early career does not conceal. 
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THE MURDER OF THE MAHATMA 
(Chatto and Windus 30s) In this 
volume of “cases from a judge’s note- 
book”, Mr. Gopal Khosla, a former 
Chief Justice of the Punjab, describes 
ten criminal cases in which he was 
concerned either as counsel or judge. 
In his Foreword, Lord Evershed writes 
that the subjects of these trials are of 
arresting interest and “‘the reader will 
in each case await the final denouement 
with no less excitement than that 
experienced in reading the best type 
of detective story” For the lawyer 
there 1s the additional interest of seeing 
the Indian criminal code at work, 
im most ways like the English system, 
but with significant variations The 
Indian penal code’s recognition, for 
example, of police questioning but not 
its admissibility as evidence has been 
recetving much attention in England 
recently. The volume’s title takes ts 
name from the final chapter dealing 
with the assassination of Gandhi and 
the subsequent convictions The 
author was a member of the Appeal 
Court which heard the case. 


THIRTY SIX PSALMS-—the late Frank 
Kendon, (Cambridge University Press. 
25s) Work on the Old Testament 
section of the New English Bible has 
been going on for some years now. 
The basic draft of the Psalms provided 
by the panel of translators was entrusted 
to the poet Frank Kendon for putting 
into appiopriate English Unfortun- 
ately failing health prevented him from 
completing the task which had been 
assigned to him, and at the time of his 
death he had completed Psalms 1—34 
and 40—41 These 36 Psalms are now 
published . “for their own merit, and 
as a memorial, by the Syndics of the 
Press, to whom Kendon was Assistant 
Secretary, and by his colleagues there 
who remember him with affection and 
respect ...” 

This edition 1s limited to 1,000 copies, 
and 1s a most attractive publication 
with the ‘Octavian’ type-face and wide 
margins ensuring easy perusal of the 
text. 
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